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PREFACE 


This book deals with certain prob- 
lems met in using the methods of science to study behavior. It has 
only one purpose, namely, to aid in training better scientists among 
those who make psychology their subject matter. I think there is 
evidence that we need to train better scientists in psychology; that 
this book will aid in attaining this objective rests only on a faith since 
I have no evidence on the matter. A strong need to train more com- 
petent scientists was felt by the staff at Northwestern University a 
number of years ago and among the steps taken to improve our 
program was the introduction of a course which dealt exclusively 
with research problems. This may or may not have been a wise ste 
(introducing new courses cannot be the cure of all our deficiencies) _ 
and I mention it only to give a specific origin for the book. I was 
given primary responsibility for this course (listed in the catalogue 
as Scientific Method in Psychology) which is required of all graduate 
students in their first year. The present book consists of my lectures 
as they exist at the end of five years during which the course has 
been offered. 

In writing the book (through teaching the course) I felt an obliga- 
tion to reflect current research practices as I saw them, with emphasis 
largely on experimental research. As will be noted, I include under 
research practices far more than the design of an experiment and 
collection of data. Indeed, I have included topics which are distinct] 
controversial, and I have introduced issues which I think have been 
given far less attention than they deserve. The result is that in a cer- 
tain sense the book becomes a philosophy of science. My philosophy 
of science, being as any philosophy is, a personalized affair, may not 
have allowed me to set down a true picture of the contemporar 
research scene. But, even if I were so unbiased that I could accurately 
reflect this scene, there are so many matters which are controversial 
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and on which I found it necessary to take a stand, that I fully expect 
to be disagreed with at several points. If I did not believe that the 
training of research workers would benefit from further discussion 
of these controversial matters, I would never have submitted these 
materials to the inspection of others. ; 

To say that this work is a philosophy of science can only be said 
with an apology to those who are by profession philosophers of 
science, for this book is at best a pragmatic philosophy and may seem 
naive to them. It is a pragmatic philosophy because it is concerned 
with issues and problems more closely related to the actual doing of 
research than are the issues and problems handled by the philosophers 
of science. Only at a few points do the problems clearly overlap those 
commonly found in the writings of the philosophers of science. 

My debts are many. For over 10 years I have been privileged to be 
at a university which encourages and facilitates teaching and re- 
search in line with the finest traditions of our great educational in- 
stitutions. I have also had the good fortune to be a member of a small 
department dedicated vigorously to research and teaching. Only a 
few of the present chapters have been read critically by my col- 
leagues but I suspect every topic in the book has been discussed with 
me at one time or another by at least one associate. I mention this 
because while I recognize a real debt to my colleagues as a result of 
these discussions, it may be greater than I realize. The remarks which 
I boldly set forth as my own may have actually been germinated by 
one of my colleagues but the passage of time has obscured the source. 
Yet, it may be a blessing, for I know that my position on some matters 
is not popular and to attempt to give credit where the source is 
questionable might result in injustice. 

Professors R. M. Elliott and Kenneth MacCorquodale have criti- 
cally read the entire manuscript. They, too, have disagreed with my 
position on some issues but have left the final decisions to me. I owe 
both much for smoothing and tempering my prose. 

Students who have listened to my lectures or read some of the 
materials have pointed out ambiguities and inconsistencies which I 
have tried to correct. Many of the illustrations in Chapters 3, 4, and 
5 are taken from student reports. Mrs. Irene Nolte has typed the 
manuscript and has eliminated inconsistencies in the format. 

Finally, I wish to thank the following publishing firms for allow- 
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ing me to quote material: University of Chicago Press; The Dryden 
Press; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.; The Journal Press; Cambridge 
University Press; John Wiley & Sons; American Psychological As- 
sociation; American Journal of Psychology; American Journal of 
Physics; American Scientist; Science. 
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Introduction 


SOME GENERAL COMMENTS ON SCIENCE AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The purpose of the methods of 
science is to achieve a description and understanding of nature (the 
universe). By description I mean the definition, cataloguing, or 
classification of events, objects, and phenomena which define nature, 
and the statement of empirical relationships associated with these 
events, objects, and phenomena. By understanding I mean the re- 
duction to the smallest possible number of general laws which would 
account for the various specific facts. The descriptive part of science 
is concerned with research per se; what I have called understanding 
is usually achieved through theory. 

This particular book is concerned with the scientific method as a 
means of studying behavior, particularly by those who call them- 
selves psychologists. I will try to reflect faithfully various research 
practices in psychology; but, in spite of the manifest enthusiasm 
which I have for my profession, I find a great deal to criticize in 
these research practices. When I am critical it is in the interests of 
betterment of psychological research, not because of any over- 
powering urge to censure. For certainly, it seems to me, we need to 
maintain a continuous review or inspection of the attempts to apply 
scientific method to the study of behavior. Some of these attempts 
make science look ludicrous and they must be evaluated for what 
they are. Probably there is no other area of human endeavor which 
so badly needs a thoroughgoing application of the scientific method 
as does psychology, for probably in no other area are there so many 
misconceptions, so many half-truths, and so many abortive attempts 
to understand behavior. 
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The social forces following World War II markedly increased the 
number of psychologists in positions where (among other ge 
they are attempting to minister to the mental ills of mankind. Suc 
ministrations are severely and perhaps critically hampered by an 
almost complete lack of relevant behavioral principles eventuating 
from research. To some this is a frightening situation. Whether the 
society of psychologists should have allowed themselves to be drawn 
into this situation is a complex and controversial matter; it is not 
my intent to debate the issues. But, the appalling schism between 
the facts of psychology and what Many practitioners are trying 
to do is an issue, for the breach can only be reduced by more and 
better research. If hundreds of psychologists choose to work in 
industry, clinics, guidance centers, and so on, and if the profession 
is to survive as a respected one, there seems to be no answer except 


sound research, whether this research is done in the applied setting 
or in the universities, 


We at the universities where 
entirely res 
largely res 


graduate work is done are almost 
ponsible for the training of research people. We are 
ponsible not only for the quality of research work but 
also for whether or not it is done. We cannot escape the responsi- 
_ bility we have of inculcating the highest standards of research in 

our students as well as training more students for research careers. 


We must not only institute these standards but we must also con- 
tinuously police ourselves a 


of research are not Static; t i 


research for their students, and the diy. 
in turn by these students t 
middle ground on these matters; 
able profession and training for 
highest level we know. An exa 


Psychological research is an honor- 
such a profession must be at the 
mination of current research reported 
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in our journals shows that the essential aspects of the scientific 
method are still largely foreign to some psychologists. The critical 
aspects of this book, therefore, stem from a faith that there must be 
ways by which general standards of research practices can be ele- 
vated, at least to some degree. 

Now, you may ask: “Why this fixation or fetish on the applica- 
tion of scientific method to psychological problems?” The answer 
is that no one has conceived of a better way for demonstrating and 
understanding the lawfulness of nature. I, therefore, believe that we 
should promote with all our vigor the appropriate use of these 
powerful tools of understanding. I would not, of course, deny the 
right of novelists, poets, artists, or indeed, metaphysicians, to record 
their interpretation of human behavior. On the contrary, I would 
defend such a right so long as it is accurately described for what 
it is and the interpretation clearly distinguished from those based on 
scientific method. At least at the present time, the word “science” 
seems to have a certain prestige value, and we find the most curious 
activities masquerading as scientific endeavors. The record should 
be kept clear. 

Some other preliminary remarks need to be made to set the tone of 
this argument. I will not engage in quarrels about the philosophical 
bases of science, about its social implications, nor its evils and virtues. 
In some instances I will make some assertions about these matters 
if I think they clarify subsequent material. I shall make no attempt 
to defend science and scientists against certain criticisms; if this 
need be done, it has been done (e.g., 2, 5, 7). My basic premise is 
that scientific research in psychology (as well as other disciplines) 
is a vital part of man’s ever-extending endeavor to comprehend the 
universe. I wish merely to discuss critically some of the problems 
of research in psychology as I see them. 


THE ASSUMPTIONS OF SCIENCE 


Probably not many scientists are able to formulate adequately the 
assumptions which logically underlie their labors. Moreover, it is 
likely that the average scientist has not done much thinking about 
these assumptions, for he can do perfectly good work without it. 
However, since these issues sometimes plague the curious student of 
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science, I want to discuss what I consider the two basic assumptions 
of science. o i 

Determinism. One of the assumptions of a scientist is that there is 
lawfulness in the events of nature as opposed to capricious, chaotic, 
or spontaneous occurrences. Every natural event (phenomenon) 1S 
assumed to have a cause, and if that causal situation could be exactly 
reinstituted, the event would be duplicated. In the strictly physical 
world, determinism would probably be accepted by all, scientist 
and layman alike. Apples do not drop up one day and down bye 
next; gasoline engines do not run without fuel; rain docs not fal 
unless there are clouds in the vicinity. In short, there is a predict- 
“the physical world, and few 
would be likely to find the 
vents occur. 


hese regularities systematically 
more basic causes or correlates 


or causes); in so doing it has allowed us to bring 
many phenomena under a single causal principle. It has, in effect, 


ordered the orderliness of nature as distinct from casual observations 
and the unrelated interpretations of common sense. Furthermore, 


science discovers orderliness about phenomena which are not readily 
apparent to the human senses. 


So, in general, the 


nature of which we have spoken. 


Indeed, even if he found chaos in 
a given area of nature, it is quit 


e likely that he would not imme- 
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diately, or indeed soon, question the assumption of determinism. 
Rather, he would look to his investigative procedures for the reasons 
behind the discovery of chaos instead of orderliness. Since science 
has found orderliness decade after decade and in subject matter after 
subject matter, the scientist is prone to believe that all events of 
nature, be they events characteristic of stones, oceans, angleworms, 
ministers, corpuscles, or nerve tracts, have discoverable correlates. 
But, whether or not the scientist has thought about or verbalized 
this assumption is basically irrelevant to his work as a scientist; it is 
quite possible for him to carry on excellent scientific work without 
ever having heard about determinism. (See Benjamin, 7, for a more 
complete discussion of why the scientist may not pay much atten- 
tion to this assumption.) 

When we turn to the problem of determinism in human behavior, 
the principle is not so easily accepted by all. There are people, edu- 
cated and uneducated, prominent and obscure, who do not hold to 
the doctrine of determinism in human behavior. Certain religions 
can accept it up to a certain point only to abandon it beyond that 
point for other explanatory principles. I will not argue these matters; 
the interested reader is referred to a paper by Griinbaum (4). It is 
sufficient to say that to reject determinism for a part or all of human 
behavior is in a sense to reject the application of scientific methods 
to the study of human behavior. Rejection of such a fundamental 
premise at this stage of development of psychology is decidedly pre- 
mature, for application of scientific methods by psychologists has 
already revealed a pattern of orderliness in behavior and many cause- 
effect relationships commensurate with the age of psychology as a 
science. There is plenty of room for pessimism about how rapidly the 
application of scientific method to the study of behavior will reveal 
all cause-effect relationships which are necessary for a fairly complete 
understanding of human behavior, i.e., to reach a stage that is 
roughly equivalent to the knowledge achieved by physicists. Even 
those of us who are the most ardent advocates of the use of the 
scientific method may have rare moments of despair when we 
realize how little progress will probably be made in our own life- 
time toward a thorough understanding of the behavior of the human 
child or adult. But the motivation for discovery, whatever its 
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source, is remarkably resistant to extinction. Basically the research 
psychologist knows, however personally important his research may 
be to him, that his lifetime contribution to understanding behavior 
will be small. Yet in spite of this and in spite of the small extrinsic 
rewards likely to accrue from his efforts, he retains an unshakeable 
belief in the doctrine that all behavior, simple or complex, is deter- 
mined by discoverable causes and will eventually yield to the 
methods of science. Determinism is a necessary assumption for the 
scientific enterprise. 

Finite causation. A second general assumption made by the scien- 
tist is that every natural event or phenomenon has a discoverable 
and limited number of conditions or factors which are responsible 
for it. For, as Pap (z0) indicates, science would be almost a hopeless 


undertaking if nature were so constituted that everything in it 
influenced everything else, 


This assumption need not be d 


Seriousness of failing to meet certain assumptions; he must evaluate 


S asumptions least, if at all; he must, in short, 


e oo a o 
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THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND THE HISTORY 
OF THE SCIENTIST 


Scientific work is an unending series of analytical steps. If we ask 
about our understanding of the complete order of the universe, the 
series of analytical steps extends beyond our vision. Such a statement 
is real in the sense that it reflects the history of science, and, using 
this history as a base for projection into the future, we see no other 
picture except this series of analytical steps. But such a statement 
gives not the slightest hint of science as it appears in concrete form 
to the working scientist. There is something very cold, forbidding, 
and uninspiring about a description of scientific work as an infinite 
series of analytical steps. But, to the working scientist, to the man 
who takes his research seriously, it becomes at once the most stimu- 
lating, frustrating, exciting, discouraging occupation imaginable. 
The few analytical steps successfully taken by a scientist in his 
lifetime are interlarded with defeats, misconceptions, and bumbles. 
The analytical steps are the fruits which appear in the history of 
science. Only a detached historian, looking at science and not at 
the scientist, can describe science as calculated and cold. There is 
nothing chilling, ruthless, nor inexorable about the march of science 
to the scientist as he works. Science in practice is full of dead ends; 
plenty of its great discoveries occurred as if by accident; it has its 
share of blunderers as well as men of brilliance. Put the positive 
products of these men’s endeavors together in the history of science 
and we have the long series of what might appear at times to be 
Capriciously generated analytical steps. 


The process of discovery has been as varied as the temperament of 
the scientists. Of course, individual research projects are as a rule 
unspectacular, within their small scope fairly routine and logically 
Consistent; but precisely some of the most important contributions 
have initially depended on wrong conclusions drawn from erroneous 
hypotheses, misinterpretations of bad experiments, or chance dis- 
coveries. Sometimes a simple experiment yielded unexpected riches, 
whereas some most elaborately planned assaults missed the essential 
effect by a small margin. Great men at times had all the “significant 
facts” in their hands for an important finding, and yet drew trivial or 
wrong conclusions; others established correct schemes in the face of 
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apparently contradictory evidence. Even the work of the great heroes, 

z 3 : i 
viewed in retrospect, sometimes seems to jump from error to ie 
until the right answer is reached as if with the instinctive certainty 0 


a somnambulist; indeed, this gift must be one of the deepest sources 
of greatness (6, p. 90). 


The student who decides to be a research scientist and who starts 
his work in that direction may have a misconception of the rewards 
of his occupation. Many of us thought as we first started doing re- 
search that next Monday, or next semester, or surely next year we 
would make revolutionary discoveries or have revolutionary insights. 
It seldom happens. We must be satisfied, indeed, be proud of little 
insights and little discoveries, for these are the lifeblood of a science. 


The growth of science... does not depend only on a few great dis- 
coveries. It depends equally on that slow accretion of multiueinen 
small steps that furnish the bases for, and the necessary extensions Of, 
those discoveries, and also on the correction of the even more numer- 
ous missteps continually being made (8, p- 25). 


To have an original thought, to perceive a new relationship, to com- 
prehend a complex relationship, or, to plot out a well-controlled ex- 
perimental design—to do these things and to receive personal satis- 
faction for doing them make the life of a scientist. If a person cannot 


* : A e 
work long hours at research without feelings of martyrdom, scienc 
is not his occupation. 


PURE AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


In this section I wish further 
follow by making certain asse 
tinually arise around the dichot 
These problems seem always to 
even among scientists livin 


to set the temper of the chapters to 
rtions about problems which con- 
omy of pure versus applied research. 
have been present in varying degrees 
g in a strictly academic atmosphere. But, 
with increasing sponsorship of research by government agencies, the 
problems have extended into the governmental administrative, hence 
political, domain. And of course, the issues have ever been present as 
a consequence of the hiatus in the understanding of the layman of 
the scientist’s motives. In discussing this issue I shall first try to make 
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clear what I mean by the essential terms I will employ in this dis- 
cussion. 

I use the terms “pure” and “applied” merely to identify the ends 
of a crude continuum. This continuum is defined by the attitude 
of the research worker. At the applied end of the continuum, we 
have the research worker who asks himself questions about the man- 
ner in which the world (nature or social order) is functioning and 
does research concerned with these questions only if it appears that 
the product of his research will clearly and immediately modify the 
way in which the world is functioning. At the other extreme is the 
investigator who asks himself questions about the world, questions 
about why nature behaves as it does, and sets about to get the an- 
swers without any concern that they may be used to change the 
world. All this pure research worker wants to do is understand the 
world. In between these extremes, of course, are gradations. With- 
out doubt there are many research workers who ask themselves 
research questions as a result of a basic curiosity about nature and 
then further ask what relevance the answers to such questions might 
have in changing the world. Whether they proceed with the re- 
search or not depends on the values they place on the two aspects 
of the problem. And of course, a man need not occupy a static 
position on the continuum; he may range as his interests and values 
change or, as during a war, when emergencies demand it. 

Another facet of the pure-applied problem is that presented by 
the technologist. The technologist is one who applies the results of 
research; he uses the knowledge gained by research to change the 
world. The technologist may be a different person from the research 
worker, but it is also quite obvious that he may himself be engaged 
in research. That is, we may well have a research worker with a 
strong technological bias; he does the research and also applies the 
knowledge to effect some change in the world. 

Now it should be clear that the intent of this book is to discuss 
research methods and procedures per se, whether this research is 
applied or pure. But, I find it necessary so frequently to defend 
freedom of inquiry in general, that I must make a number of other 
comments about this subject, since it bears directly on the applied- 
pure problem. 

Freedom of inquiry is a reflected but integral part of our Consti- 
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tutional liberty in the social order; it has been singled out, fostered, 
and protected largely by the great universities of our country. I 
suppose that it may be difficult for the average layman to rer 
hend just how much freedom of inquiry means to a scientist. And 
think also it is hard for the scientist to express to the layman why it 
is such an essential component of the research atmosphere. When 
the scientist may pursue his work, wherever it may lead him (pro- 
viding no harm befalls others during the pursuit), without having 
to answer the question, “what good is this?”, that is what I mean 
by freedom of inquiry. Such a situation is still maintained at most 
of our universities. I have been at Northwestern University for 10 
years; never once have I heard of research being questioned by 4 
dean, or other administrative officer, or a colleague, because the 
research worker had no answer to the question “what good is this?’ ; 
indeed, the question is never asked. The research might be ques- 
tioned on a number of grounds, such as methodological adequacy; 
but never does the man have to defend his work against the charge 
that it has no immediately foreseeable application. It is this guardian- 


ship of freedom of inquiry which to many is the most magnificent 
tradition of our universities. 


Seldom are direct, frontal 
attacks, when the 
nonetheless are to 


attacks made on this freedom. The 
y occur, are neither calculated nor obvious but 
be reckoned with. Recently, for example, a book 
appeared dealing with methods of research in education, psychology: i 
and sociology (3). Let me give some quotes from this book, which, 


mm many respects has my admiration but which on this matter 
frightens me: 


in choice of a problem, involves a 
eld involved, timeliness, and practica 
d implementation of results (p. 54). 

psychology, and the social sciences in 


expected, as a general rule, to implement 
however desirable this consummation may be 
d to point out the practical application of his 
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findings, although this step seems essential, especially in the social 
sciences (p. 55). 


It is apparent, in my opinion, that such teachings can have a con- 
stricting effect on the very freedom that allows them to be pub- 
lished. But, let us set the record clear. Our society has a perfect right 
to expect scientists to be good citizens, to be loyal to the institu- 
tions under whose protection they live, and, in general, to be like 
any other citizen on these matters. But this is quite a different issue 
from saying that social scientists should be spending their time in 
research which will solve the social and political problems of the 
world. Society has always had problems crying for solution; science 
has helped solve many such problems. But, it would be a curious 
contradiction and a patently dangerous situation if science must 
heed every demand made upon it. Not only would such a turn of 
events be contrary to freedom of inquiry but it might be extremely 
shortsighted. The urge to succor the momentary ills of society 
springs from a noble motive, but that it is the best means of eliminat- 
ing the ills of generations yet unborn may be doubted. The scien- 
tist’s fundamental responsibility to society is to utilize his freedom 
of inquiry to the utmost, pursuing his researches wherever they may 
lead him in his field of competence. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the evaluation of the importance 
of a piece of research will depend on the philosophical and on-the- 
job contexts which prevail. Private industry might evaluate it in 
terms of a step up in production; a defense department admini- 
strator on the basis of whether it would be of value in the training 
of new recruits; a university professor in relation to the soundness 
of its approach and how much it advanced our understanding of 
nature. There is no universal answer to the question of whether or 
Not a piece of research is important. There are purely administrative 
decisions concerning it, and these will differ depending upon the 
philosophical convictions and values of the person making the 
decisions. 

Without doubt it is the extreme purist in research that laymen 
find most difficult to understand. He clearly is a fellow who is 
interested in knowledge for knowledge’s sake. If someone wants to 
make something practical out of his work, i.e., if a technologist uses 
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his results, he has no objection but he isn’t interested in doing a 
himself. The history of science shows that these purists os hee 
wittingly, made many fundamental contributions to our social or ae 
One could list many names, such as Mendel and Faraday, wW f 
worked for the sheer pursuit of knowledge, or understanding o 
nature but whose discoveries were applied later by others In a 
practical manner. One can easily imagine situations in which Pee 
research could make dramatic contributions to the welfare of the 
world. Suppose, for example, that in the biology department men 
is a fine old professor who has spent his entire life studying po ; 
flies. In most parts of the world butterflies have little impact on rn 
order of nature; they don’t harass the farmer’s crops; they don ; 
seem to be needed to maintain balance in the insect world; at very 
best their contribution is an aesthetic i 
should discover that the polio virus is transmitted by buttanies 
At this point the exact and detailed knowledge—the pure knowledg 
for its own sake—would become tremendously important social ji 
its application of the highest importance. Butterflies could 5 
brought under control almost immediately because complete data 


k ; $ ee ar d 
were available on their reproductive habits, life history cycles, an 
so on. 


Let us not, therefore. 


. ne 
one. But, supposing somco! 


, be hasty in evaluating the worth of any 
research; what may seem to be pure and socially worthless io 
may become highly significant tomorrow, next year, a hundred yea! 
from now, or perhaps never. But because the pure research worker 
may, by his experiments, discover fundamental facts of nature, W 
must maintain the institutions in our society which will encouragy 
such research. It is the universities, given support for pure cael 
by philanthropic foundations and certain agencies of the govern 


ment, which will continue to be the chief protectors of this unre- 
stricted form of inquiry. 


I am sure there are those Ww 
and who loudly proclaim the 
desire to seek knowledge per 
behind which to retreat from 
condemn such intellectual sno 
cant research might actually 

I do not think we can 


ho extoll the virtues of pure research 
ir right to do it, not from the a 
se, but as a socially acceptable eor 
reality. But, even so, while we migh 
bbery and detachment, highly signifi- 
be accomplished by such a person. 

deny the contributions made to ov! 
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social order by pure research. Nevertheless, we could certainly ques- 
tion whether or not this insistence on the right to do pure research 
is an efficient way for science to proceed. We don’t know, for ex- 
ample, how many pure researches have been done which will never 
have any practical value and which are not particularly important 
for understanding of nature; undoubtedly there are thousands. It is 
quite possible that the application of scientific findings to the solu- 
tion of world problems, whatever they are, might be much further 
developed if all scientists had a strong technological streak in them. 
I do not know how such questions can be answered with assurance. 
Many respected scientists (e.g, Oppenheimer, 9) firmly believe 
that we need both the extreme purist and the extreme technologist 
for most rapid progress; the two complement each other. Of one 
matter we may be sure—as long as the atmosphere of our society 
remains free as it is today and as long as bigoted men never find 
their way into offices of power over research, we will continue to 
have research workers at all points on the continuum I have de- 
scribed. The degree to which the research done by a man is pure 
or applied depends upon his attitude, and this attitude is a product of 
our culture, As long as our culture tolerates, no, not tolerates, but 
fosters this diversity of attitude we will continue to have the great 
range in the nature of research. I think it should be that way, not 
because I necessarily believe that it speeds up acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge or that it may lead more rapidly to social progress. 
These questions have no answer for me. But, I would want this to 
continue because I think freedom is a fundamental premise of 
Science as well as government. 


PREVIEW 


In completing this introductory chapter I will give a fairly ex- 
tended preview of the topics to be covered in the subsequent 
chapters. 

I shall talk about phenomena and laws about those phenomena 
as being the basic data with which psychologists work. Many of 
these phenomena are given specific names, such as color shock, 
intelligence, extinction, brightness contrast, pitch, stereotypes, and 
so on. But whether named or not, I shall simply call all of them 
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phenomena. The basic purpose of research in psychology is to dis- 
cover phenomena, variables which affect them, and the lawfulness 
of the effects. In the next chapter, therefore, we shall set up a simple 
conceptual system around the research situation so that various 
aspects of the situation can be discussed. We shall see that various 
components of the situation may in themselves provide special prob- 
lems of research. 

In our initial research attempts in an area, one of the first stages 
is to demonstrate a reliable phenomenon (or phenomena) and give 
it an operational definition. Since the operational definition forms 
the base of any scientific inquiry, we will need to spend consider- 
able time on the matter of constructing or formulating these defini- 
tions. We shall further discuss their limitations and implications. 
My particular way of viewing an operational definition is that in 
simple form it becomes an experimental design. With this as back- 
ground we will then move wholly into the area of research design. 

The material to be presented on research designs will be both 
expository and critical. The procedure will not be that of present- 
ing in detailed form the acceptable research designs for the many 
types of problems on which psychologists work. These are avail- 
able in a number of sources. Rather, I will look at general types of 
research designs which are used, with but little attention to specific 
variations needed for particular research problems. I will not be 
concerned to any extent with the statistical problems of research 
design. The major effort will be a cataloguing of major research 
errors which are being made today, all of which will be extensively 
illustrated. It is apparent, then, that I will attempt to teach thinking 
about research design by first pointing out errors that are frequently 
found in the literature and then showing how they can be avoided. 
When this material is accompanied by a search by the student for 
such errors in published literature, I have found it to be highly 
instructive providing one does not allow the negative aspects to over- 
shadow the basic fact that good sound research can be and often 
is done. 

The material covered thus far in this preview of chapters to come 
is largely concerned with the descriptive aspects of our science, that 
is, with the problems associated with the discovery of phenomena 
and the working out of variables related to them. The critical 
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material on research designs is concerned with the establishment of 
reliable phenomena (and laws about them) and avoiding pseudo- 
phenomena. Now, as indicated earlier, the second general province 
of science is that of explanation, theory, or understanding in a more 
comprehensive way than that given by the immediate data. While 
there is much disagreement among philosophers of science, and 
scientists too, as to just what theory is, there is fairly general agree- 
ment on the objective of explaining by means of theory. This is to 
say that explanation is the reduction of all laws or relationships to 
as few as possible independent basic concepts and assumptions. It is, 
in effect, showing that specific or detailed empirical findings are 
special cases of (can be deduced from) more general laws. But, the 
methods and terminology used in carrying this out in psychology 
have produced a host of problems. Theoretical or explanato: 
attempts are extremely unstructured; there is an appalling lack of 
agreement on terminology; there are unresolved problems on when 
an empirical concept becomes a theoretical concept and vice-versa. 
There is the further problem of viewing the theorist as a human 
being, with scores of orienting biases. Nobody is as invulnerable as 
a theorist who does no research, and nothing is as impregnable as a 
theory which suggests no research, At the same time, nothing is so 
fatal to a theory as a well-ordered set of empirical relationships. 

I must say quickly that I make no pretense of bringing order out 
of the chaos, My only hope is that we can develop a set of standards 
OF a point of view by which we can approach this chaos with some- 
what greater understanding. And of course, my concern will not be 
with assessing any particular theory and its relationship or adequacy 
to a particular subject matter. Rather, I shall use illustrative theo- 
retical formulations to demonstrate the diversity of approach which 
1s occurring in the attempts at explanation. 

Finally, I have set aside a concluding chapter for presenting a 
number of ideas on research which have not been covered in other 
sections, Perhaps the word ideas is inappropriate; perhaps the term 

ases is more accurate. But, since the editors of this book have not 
Seen fit to strike them out, they may at least serve the purpose of 
Senerating fruitful arguments. 
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Analysis of the Research Situation 


Airone the products of the scien- 
tist’s work are certain conceptual structures around which he orders 
his thinking. They seem to help him keep his ideas and facts in a tidy 
state of affairs. One such simple conceptual structure which has had 
widespread repetition in psychology is the S-O—R conception. 
These letters may be thought of as standing for the gross components 
of the research situation in psychology, namely, stimuli, organisms, 
and responses, The stimuli may be distal or proximal; the responses 
immediate or developmental in nature. This gross analysis need not 
necessarily imply any strong theoretical or orienting bias; but, psy- 
chologists of different interests place varying emphases on the three 
Components, Some psychologists look for functional relationships 
between stimuli and responses with comparative disregard for the 
X clatively permanent capacities of the organism. Personality theorists, 
on the other hand, are largely concerned with identifying and char- 
acterizing these organismic capacities and traits. The physiological 
Psychologist often takes the stimulus-response relationship as a start- 
ing point as he searches for the physiological mechanisms mediating 
the relationship. Regardless of our particular research interests or of 
our particular penchants for types of research tools, all three com- 
Ponents of the research situation are important and will continue to 

e important in our quest for comprehensive laws of behavior. For 
the Presentation here, where the emphasis is on experimental method- 
ology, all three components must be discussed in detail. We will start 
With the response. 


RESPONSES 
Human activities, behavior, or more simply, responses, constitute 


the universe of phenomena which psychologists describe and attempt 
to understand. I do not wish to put any restrictions on the magnitude 
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of the response with which we will deal; it may be thought of as 
being as “small” as an eyeblink or as “Jarge” as social interaction. It 
has been common to speak of responses as being glandular and mus- 
cular activity. But, we do not often measure responses at this level; 
rather, we measure products of glandular and muscular activity. We 
note a verbal response; we count pencil marks; we measure latencies. 
The facts of the case are that the great bulk of the data of current 
psychological research reflects a gross but strict behavioral analysis, 
ie., what the individual or group accomplishes or does, not what 
muscles are used nor what the chemical action of the cells is. This 
is not universal; Guthrie (77) has made strong pleas for actually de- 
scribing muscular movements with comparative disregard for what 
these movements may accomplish. Many physiological psychologists 
are concerned with responses at the strict physiological level, such as 
nerve discharges or thyroid activity. Nothing is sacred about any 
level of description. Nevertheless, certain levels of response analysis 
seem to be more fruitful or useful at a given stage in the development 
of a science than do others. Or, it may not be that they are more 
useful but only that they are more in vogue, or perhaps, easier to 
accomplish. It should be clear that for me to say that the great bulk 
of psychological research is conducted at the gross behavioral level 
does not make it “right.” I do not know how to judge the “rightness” 
or “wrongness” of such an issue; I am stating merely what seems to 


me to be a fair appraisal of how most research psychologists are 
behaving today. 


SCALES OF MEASUREMENT 


It would be presumptuous (and pointless) to attempt to catalogue 
the myriads of responses which form the raw data of the psychol- 
ogist and define behavior as he studies it. One needs only leaf 
through a few representative journals to realize the ingenuity shown 
by psychologists in selecting behavior segments for study. I will not 
at this point, nor at any later point, engage in disputes concerning 
the significance of the multifarious responses studied by psychol- 
ogists. That is, a criticism which has been levied at psychologists 
(sometimes by psychologists, e.g., 2) is that the responses they study 
are not really important; they are not the responses which represent 
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the behavior of an army general weighing the prospects before send- 
ing armies into battle; they are not the responses involved in a lynch- 
ing or a revival meeting; they are not reflective of the behavior of a 
Senate floor leader trying to get a bill through the chamber. How- 
ever, I would defend the proposition that research in psychology 
necessarily involves measurement, and that the rapidity with which 
research will embrace these so-called significant behaviors depends 
on our ability to break them down into relevant parts which can be 
measured, 

There are a number of sources in which one can find detailed 
evaluation of scales of measurement extant in psychology (e.g., 6, 
22), and no attempt will be made here to reproduce these discus- 
sions. Rather, I will simply indicate the diversity in the nature of 
scales in use and note a few points most pertinent for subsequent 
discourse. 

The crudest level of response measurement used in psychology is 
that of identifying responses as belonging to one of two mutually 
exclusive categories. The basic data, therefore, consist of the fre- 
quency of responses in each category. Thus, we might make a tally 
of the number of students who did pass a particular course and the 
number who did not. Or, we might count the number of people who 
have visited a psychiatrist and the number who have not. This is 
Measurement in its crudest sense, but nevertheless it is fundamental 
to all more precise forms of measurement and has itself been used 
many, many times in psychological investigations. Now, while it 
might be apparent that research in psychology is not concerned 
Primarily with such counting, as an end activity, it may be worth- 
While to make this explicit. I suppose that acquiring the knowledge 
that 85 per cent of the populace have never visited a psychiatrist 
while 15 per cent have has a certain significance in and of itself. But, 
a research psychologist would be interested in discovering in what 
other characteristics the two classes of individuals differ. That is, 
what are the correlates of visiting or not visiting a psychiatrist? Of 
Course, in this illustration, one obvious difference would be expected, 
Namely, mental illness. But, there may be a whole host of other fac- 
tors which are related, such as family background, financial status, 
age, and so on. In short, defining a response measure (behavior) is 
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only an early step in research, and the two-category type of response 
measure is the crudest used. 

Now note that assigning organisms (as a result of their responses) 
to one of two classes may involve only a single response; indeed, 
in the simplest case they are assigned on the basis of the presence 
or absence of the response. Members put in the same class may differ 
markedly on many other responses. For example, to take an extreme 
case, assume that for some esoteric reason a research worker in 
speech wanted to assign organisms to one of two classes depending 
upon whether they can or cannot be taught to speak. Thus, people 
and parrots would fall in the same class. 

I have said that classifying responses into one of two categories 
is the crudest form of measurement. Once we go beyond two cate- 
gories we begin to introduce a refinement in our response measures, 
for the members of a given class become more homogeneous. For 
example, we might classify all responses on a Rorschach test as form 
responses and not form responses. But, we might go further and 
classify them in terms of color, form, movement, or none of these. 
As our categories become greater and greater in number the re- 
sponses in those categories become more and more homogeneous. If 
you like a name for this simple classifying-type measurement, the 
term nominal is commonly used (22). 

Let us turn next to the other extreme. If a response measure is 
recorded along a physical or ratio scale we have the most advanced 
form of measurement. Thus, length, weight, time, and so on, are 
measured along such scales. If reaction time is measured, it is in terms 
of a ratio scale; kilograms of work per unit of time reflects the use 
of two ratio scales. Such scales, it will be realized, have a true zero 
and theoretically can be broken down into an infinite number of 
equal units. 

In between these two extremes of precision of measurement we 
have several gradations of precision. Let us note first that in the 
nominal scale (yes or no, is or ain’t, classification) we simply report 
the presence or absence of a response. Implicit in most of these classi- 
fications is the idea of magnitude of response. Suppose we classified 
adults as teachers or not teachers. In a certain sense, when we do 
this, we are saying that those we classify as teachers have a positive 
amount of “teacherness” and the other group has none. Our response 
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measure may make this idea of magnitude explicit and responses are 
rank ordered in terms of amount or magnitude of them. For ex- 
ample, we could rank-order 10 teachers as to their general teaching 
ability. This doesn’t tell us anything about how much better Teacher 
A is than Teacher B, nor B than C, but the idea of magnitude or 
amount of teaching ability becomes explicit by such a measuring 
Instrument. As we advance further up toward the physical scale, 
we may acquire instruments which will not only rank order but 
Which will also give us information concerning the magnitude of 
the differences between ranks. 

I will not pursue these matters further; as indicated earlier, excel- 
lent sources giving detailed differences among types of scales are 
available. There are, however, three additional points which I 
would make by way of setting up background for material to be 
Covered later. 

1. As seen above, there are certain responses which are studied 
by psychologists which can be described by physical or ratio scales. 

n the other hand, there are many responses for which no physical 
Scales are appropriate, When a given response cannot be described 
by a physical scale, it must be measured by notations reflecting 
directly the discriminatory or perceptual responses of humans. If 
a characteristic of behavior can be described by perceptual responses 
1n such a way that it is shown to vary systematically in amount, we 
have, I shall assert, demonstrated the existence of a psychological 

‘mension and the instrument used to mirror this dimension is a 
Psychological scale. The minimum requirement for establishing such 
2 psychological dimension is two points; that is, Response A must be 
Judged Consistently to have a greater magnitude (or some other 
amount-like term) than Response B. 

2. The greater the number of useful units in our scale (whether 
Physical or psychological) the better (more precise) will be our 
response prediction. By useful I mean units which will consistently 
Fefe ct differences in behavior. This is a problem of reliability to 
Which I will return more fully at a later point. 

3. Constructing psychological dimensions should not be thought 
Of as merely being a useful technique for response measurement. 
n a general sense, the quantification of characteristics of objects 
Or behavior via the human discriminatory response makes these char- 
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acteristics available for further research as manipulable stimulus 
conditions. On this point also I will speak at length in a later section 
of the chapter. 


RELIABILITY OF RESPONSE MEASUREMENT 


Once we have identified the dependent variable, the response, 
which we wish to investigate, and once we have determined that 
some level of quantification is feasible, the next step is ascertaining 
the reliability of the scale. Unfortunately, this is a matter which too 
many of us overlook and yet as far as the actual research is con- 
cerned, it is of the greatest importance. If our response measure is 
not reliable, no further investigative procedures should be under- 
taken. Science attempts to discover and understand reproducible 
phenomena; lack of reliability in our attempts at measurement pre- 
cludes this reproducibility. 

In the field of psychology I think those who construct tests have 
been far ahead of the strict experimentalists on this matter of reli- 
ability, the clinicians in general considerably behind. When a paper- 
and-pencil test is constructed, about the first thing the investigator 
does is determine its reliability, and the index is usually high for 
such materials. It may be that the investigator cannot find any other 
behavior which is correlated with the test behavior, but, by golly, 
he knows that whatever he is measuring he is measuring consistently. 
Other comments apropos to reliability may be incorporated in some 
illustrations. 

Too often we take reliability for granted; I think we are likely to 
do this most readily when some equipment or mechanical instru- 
ments are involved. Instruments seem to have a halo of precision 
about them which tend to make us take their reliability for granted. 
But, in the current widespread use of electronic equipment, subject 
to continual breakdown, reliability must be checked repeatedly. Let 
me give you one illustration of the necessity of this. 

During the later part of World War II, Air Force psychologists 
developed a gunsight which was to be used as a test for selecting 
men who would have high probabilities of becoming good gunners. 
This sight, an actual replica of the sight used on the B-2ọ at that 
time, gained its face validity because the subject actually aimed and 
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fired at a projected airplane as it flew across a curved screen. How- 
ever, on the initial attempts to obtain normalizing data, the device 
Was shown to be unreliable. An airman would come into the labora- 
tory one day and make a good score and the next day a very poor 
Score; day-to-day reliability coefficients ran about zero. Subsequent 
Fesearch revealed that the difficulty was not in the subjects (who 
might have been expected to evince variable motivation), nor in the 
device at any given session. Rather, the fault appeared to lie in the 
lack of constancy of calibration. The sight was constructed with 
Very sensitive apparatus, and as a consequence of running it there 
Were gradual shifts in the sensitivity of the scoring over the day's 
ork, Hence, during one hour the device might score at a very 
Sensitive level, whereas three hours later it would score at a very 
phie level, When constant checks were maintained on the calibra- 
on the reliability increased immediately to an acceptable level. 
spo mong the more recently developed methods of recording re- 

nses is the “human yardstick method.” The basic idea of the 
po Pod has long been incorporated in the rating-scale technique. 
oa it has recently been applied in experimental i 
time tas clinical behavior, the measurements being made 4 5 
"og Subject is behaving. In the method, the judges are “4 
: ate the behavior along certain specified dimensions. ‘Thus, z 
a Tustration experiment, the judges may be asked to rate amount 0 
S8tession, amount of motivation, and so on, at different points 
"oughout an experimental session. Of course, certain experimental 


Vatis : ae 
lations are introduced with the expectation that these conditions 
will ill in turn be reflected 


in e ie differences in behavior which wi pee 
carried we ratings. In most instances where such r 5 ee 
jud on the investigators have faithfully calcu ate dia ad 
apie and interjudge reliability. Obviously, if the ss a 
Ested well on the amount of a response (such as ager Se 
ulne a the subject’s behavior, the response ae ha oe 
respon, This in fact has sometimes been the case, a wee Seen 
Probles, measures reliability has been high. More 

ems can be found in several sources (e.g-5 14 gain A ka 
Plaga I need only mention the high pean pra an is 
Used on the reliability of scoring projective tests. be 

eS response measures for experimental purposes, the resp 
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they evoke must be handled with the same attention to nag 
problems as any other instrument. From these tools the raw data 
derived consist of written protocols. The investigator must then 
categorize what is believed to be relevant remarks or ideas in be 
protocols. If he is reliable within himself in this categorizing and i 
this is not an artifact (as it may well be), the response measure has 
usefulness. However, for research purposes, the use of several judges 
showing interjudge reliability is to be preferred. 

The use of written documents to obtain response measures be- 
lieved to be reflections of important aspects of behavior is somewhat 
on the increase. Since it is a somewhat unusual method of securing 
measurements of behavior, an illustration will be given. In 1947 
Dollard and Mowrer (7) published a technique for deriving an 
index of tension from written documents. Essentially the technique 
consisted of analyzing a passage written by a patient by counting 
the number of clauses or phrases which to these investigators implied 
high tension or anxiety and the number which implied low tension 
or anxiety. A ratio between these two measures was used as an over- 
all index of anxiety. In this particular article the authors were not 
concerned with what this tension measure might be related to; they 
were interested only in presenting the method and in showing that 
a reliable response measure could be derived. This they did. Inter- 
correlations among 10 independent scorers were quite high, much to 
the surprise of the scorers themselves who felt that the method was 
so subjective that little agreement would be evident. In another more 
recent study by Meadows et al (77) the reliability of such a re- 
Sponse measure was again shown to be high, both when assessed in 
terms of different passages written by the same subject and in terms 
of the counting or evaluating by the investigators. Thus, the re- 
sponse measure was shown to be a consistent one for the same sub- 
ject for different passages and also that different judges would 
derive about the same index for the same subject. These investigators 
also showed that the relationship between this measure of anxiety 
or tension and psychiatric judgment of anxiety made after inter- 
views with the patients were correlated about zero. This discrepancy 
clearly produces a problem, a definitional one basically, but consider- 
ation of such problems will be delayed until later. At the present 
I simply wish to reiterate that even though a response measure is 
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reliable, we have only the first step in a research procedure, for 
certainly a reliable response measure is not very useful unless it can 
be shown to be related to something. But, in the above illustration, 
the low correlation between the two indices of tension cannot be 
attributed to the low reliability of the basic response measure (the 
tension index derived from the written protocols) although it might 
be attributed to the low reliability of psychiatric judgments. 

As indicated earlier, considerable research effort goes into the 
dimensionalizing of characteristics of objects or symbols when these 
objects or symbols are to be used in subsequent investigations. 
There are many illustrations. An attitude scale may be constructed 
by having judges sort statements of opinion into piles along a de- 
fined continuum, the ends of which represent the extreme of the atti- 
tude involved, and the middle a neutral attitude. If a number of such 
items or statements can be shown to have high reliability, i.e., if the 
judges agree on the “degreeness” of attitude implied by the written 
Statement, and if the dimension is well represented by statements 
having high reliability, the scale can then be used as a response- 
Measuring instrument, say, in investigating conditions which might 
change the attitude. In verbal learning studies it is often necessary to 
dimensionalize certain characteristics of the material before pro- 
ceeding with experimental work. Such characteristics as similarity, 
Meaningfulness, familiarity, and affectivity have been dimension- 
alized by judges, and if reliability of the judgments is obtained the 
Material can be used in subsequent research to discover the effect of 
the characteristics on various learning phenomena. While most of 
the scales have been constructed for work with human subjects, it 
IS quite feasible to carry out operations whereby lower animals 
Serve as “judges.” For example, Harlow and Meyer (73) dimension- 
alized attractiveness of five different foods for monkeys by a paired- 
Comparison technique. Knowing the value (to the monkeys) of each 
food, these foods can then be used in subsequent investigations to 
determine the effect of the values on certain learning behavior. 

F We need not pyramid the illustrations. In all cases, to repeat, the 
initial usefulness of the response measures depends upon the reli- 
ability of these measures. 

What is acceptable reliability? It is by now quite apparent, I think, 
that in my opinion the measuring of response reliability is manda- 
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tory. It is, therefore, quite a legitimate „question to ask when a 
response measure is reliable and when it is not. How large must : 
reliability coefficient be before the response measure can be accepte 
as a useful index of behavior? Unfortunately, a categorical answer to 
such a question is impossible. When a paper and pencil test is de- 
veloped there are likely to be lifted eyebrows if the correlation co- 
efficient is not at least .80 or more. But, we are all aware that the 
numerical value of the correlation is affected by several factors over 
which we have little control. For example, it is common knowledge 
that the use of a very homogeneous population will usually reduce 
the correlation as compared with a heterogeneous population. Split- 
half versus a test-retest technique is another matter affecting the cor- 
relation. Also, we know that if the response index has a very limited 
range imposed by the nature of the task the numerical reliabilities 
will be low. For example, in verbal learning studies, interday reli- 
abilities of recall may run no higher than .50 and may be as low as 
.20. This would hardly seem to be satisfactory as a response measure 
even though these values differ significantly from zero. However, if 
one examines the situation it is discovered that the range of scores 
possible on such recall tests is so limited that individual differences 
cannot be fully reflected. That is, there may be 10 possible items to 
recall but because of the particular conditions of the experiment the 
total range recalled may vary from, Say, 3 to 8. It is nearly impossible 
statistically to produce high coefficients of reliability from such 
data. The reliability coefficient of such response measures must be 
supplemented by the lawfulness of results which can be produced 
from experiment to experiment. 

This is enough on response reliability. When a new response meas- 
ure is used, or when an old one is markedly modified, we must make 
it common practice to derive an index of reliability. When the reli- 
ability is established, and only then, can systematic research be 
undertaken. Perhaps I have made too much of this issue. Actually, 
for the usual type of response measure, the reliability is likely to be 
high. And, I might say that there is something quite comforting in 
devising a new test or task and finding the reliability of the perform- 
ance on this task to be very high. One of my students (79) recently 
worked out a technique to measure the assoc 


y iative capacity of sub- 
jects, a technique quite similar to that used in determining the asso- 
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ciation value of nonsense syllables. Even with a fairly limited number 
of responses for each subject the reliability was .79. One of my col- 
leagues (8) built an apparatus a few years ago which required simul- 
taneous activity of both arms in adjusting two levers. Although the 
mechanics of this apparatus were fairly complex, the odd-even trial 
correlation over 20 trials was .97. So, I would say, that while we 
must insist on reliability indices for new response measures, only 
rarely will they be low if the investigator has any “feel” at all for 
the factors in the situation which might introduce extreme intra- 
subject variability. 


MULTIPLE RESPONSE MEASURES 


There are four matters of widely varying importance regarding 
multiple response measures which need discussion. These four are: 
(a) the situation in which a research procedure yields two or more 
response measures which are highly correlated; (b) the situation 
which produces two or more response measures which are poorly 
Correlated; (c) response correlation as an independent technique of 
research, and (d) response correlation and causality. 

Multiple response measures highly correlated. There are many 
research situations in which the investigator records more than one 
response, For example, in learning studies it is quite common to 
record trials to learn, errors, and perhaps some other measure, such 
as latencies, Given this type of situation, we are concerned at this 
Point only with the case where these response measures are highly 
correlated. Actually, little need be said about this. If two or more 
response measures are highly correlated, obviously we can use them 
to define a single phenomenon (some might prefer to say that we 
Would infer a single process). In fact, if we have shown that we have 
two or more such measures, it becomes a rather redundant procedure 
to continue recording both in subsequent investigations. We could 
Instead use any one of the measures with high confidence that we 
are Measuring a single phenomenon. Which one we use becomes 
largely a matter of personal choice. If the recording of one response 
Involves an expensive piece of apparatus and the other doesn’t, our 
Choice is made (unless we have a government research contract); in 
8eneral we would choose the one which is most economical and 
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practical to work with, reliabilities being equal. Nothing prevents 
us from continuing to record both measures, but little is gained by it. 

I will give just one actual illustration of what I mean by high cor- 
relation between multiple response measures. Marquis (76) was in- 
terested in measuring reactions to frustration shown by newborn 
infants. The infants were observed for ro days in the hospital imme- 
diately after birth. To attempt to produce frustration, the infant 
was allowed to have a bottle of milk for a short period of time, then 
the bottle was withdrawn, given again, withdrawn, etc. During the 
intervals between the short feeding periods, five different responses 
were recorded: (a) amount of mouth activity; (b) amount of gen- 
eral bodily activity; (c) frequency of crying; (d) latency of mouth 
activity; and (e) latency of general bodily activity. The lowest 
inter-correlation among these various measures was 80, even with 
a very small number of subjects. It seems apparent, that any one of 
these could be used as an index of frustration without fear that sig- 
nificant data were being lost by not recording the others. 

Multiple response measures poorly correlated. In some research 
situations several response measures are recorded which are not 
highly correlated. Thus, responses to a Rorschach inkblot are cate- 
gorized as movement responses, form responses, and so on. Presum- 
ably, these categories have low intercorrelations. This means that the 
investigator is simultaneously measuring different phenomena (or 
processes, if you prefer); a high frequency of mo 
ostensibly means quite a different thing from a hi 
form responses. In verbal learning experiments, rat 
frequency of overt errors have no relationshi 
zero. Apparently, different mechanisms or 
the production of the two response measures. Actually, no imme- 
diate problem is evident if it is clearly 


shown that the response 
measures from a given situation have low intercorrelations and if 
the experimenter, therefore, concludes that he is dealing with differ- 
ent phenomena. 


A problem with 


vement response 
gh frequency of 
e of learning and 
p-—the correlation is 
processes are involved in 


low intercorrelations among response measures 
may arise, however, if the response measures are obtained in different 
experiments and if an investigator uses them to infer the same 
process or define a single phenomenon. This problem has become a 
real one in the case of certain conditioning data. Several different 
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measures have been used to infer strength of conditioning, such as 
amplitude, latency, frequency, and resistance to extinction. Various 
experimenters have used these measures interchangeably without 
first determining that they were highly correlated, hence, equally 
satisfactory to reflect the amount or strength of conditioning. And 
Correlations between some of these response measures may be very 
low (3, 1 2). 

. What position are we in when we use two response measures to 
infer a single phenomenon when these response measures are poorly 
correlated? It is primarily a definitional or conceptual problem. It is 
a definitional or conceptual problem because if we have two poorly 
correlated response measures we actually must have two fairly inde- 
pendent phenomena and these should be so defined. Failure to do so 
may have at least two important complications. Not only can theo- 
retical systems based on wanton interchange of such measures be 
quite misleading, but also I suspect that a number of so-called em- 
pirical contradictions in the literature may be a consequence of the 
fact that different response measures were used by different investi- 
ators and these measures were not highly correlated. 

Response correlation as a tool of research. Response correlation 
May take at least three different forms as a complete tool of research. 
These forms are not independent, but I wish to mention them separ- 
ately since they emphasize somewhat different rationales, 

1. Simple test validation. Whether a test be a paper-and-pencil 
test, a performance test, or a projective test, the aim is that of pre- 
dicting the behavior of the individual in situations other than the 
test situation. An investigator (for example) constructs a test which 
he believes will pick out potentially good supervisors from poten- 
tally poor supervisors. To get an index of validity he correlates test 
Performance with subsequent supervisory performance. Or, an army 
Psychologist, interested in predicting marksmanship performance, 
Might correlate steadiness and marksmanship to see if the two are 
Stemming in part, at least, from a common process or processes. As 
We all well know, predicting complex performance such as super- 
Visory success or vocational success does not come easily. However, 

Or our purposes the success or failure of such ventures is not 
Particularly relevant. The germane point is the intent of the investi- 
Sator in using response correlation. What he attempts to do is, by 
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abbreviated observations of behavior, predict behavior in a distinctly 
different situation. He may or may not be interested in the processes 
or skills as such which lie back of the performance; his interest may 
lie only in practical prediction. 

2. Personality correlates of nonclinical behavior. I can best tell 
you what I mean to include under this rather inept title by giving 
you an illustration of the research which typifies what I am think- 
ing about. It is represented in two theses done in our laboratory. 
An experimenter who has observed many subjects learn lists of 
words by rote cannot help but become curious about the personality 
variables or traits involved in such learning. It is a matter of fact 
that very little research has been done on this problem. By person- 
ality variables I am referring here to broad and rather loosely identi- 
fied traits such as dominance or introversion. In rote learning, a 
phenomenon which attracted our attention as a possible personality 
indicator was number of overt errors. Some subjects make many 
errors, others very few, and there is no relationship between error 
frequency and rate of learning. It, therefore, seems quite conceivable 
that error rates reflect personality differences which are relatively 
independent of learning ability. More than that; one can generate 
specific hypotheses about errors and personality traits. For example, 
a subject who makes very few errors might be suspected of having 
a history in which he was severely punished (at home or school) for 
making errors. He might, therefore, have developed a generalized 
trait of caution against making responses unless he was fairly sure 
they would be correct. A person brought up in a loose disciplinary 
environment might, on the other hand, be relatively unconcerned 
about his errors. 

To see if it were possible to find personality variables or traits 
related to error-making, Elkin (9) had 12 5 subjects learn by rote a 
rather difficult list of adjectives, and also gave them the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality test. The question was simple: will any of 
the various scales of the MMPI correlate with error frequency? 
None did. 

Ina second study by Singer (27) an attempt was made to test the 
specific hypothesis relating punishment in the subject’s past history 
to error-making. By a questionnaire, Singer got information on the 
subject’s history of punishment and also recorded error frequency 
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in rote learning. Both response measures were shown to be reliable, 
but no relationship was evident between amount of childhood 
punishment and error frequency. Thus goeth much research. 

3- Factor analysis. The most refined and grandiose method of 
using response correlation as a basic instrument of research is that 
method known as factor analysis. Briefly, a group of subjects is 
given a large number of tests, say 20 or 30 which are presumed to 
sample all the various skills or capacities in a given domain, e.g., per- 
ceptual skills or motor skills or creative activity. Usually the tests 
are selected only following long periods of study of the various 
kinds of behavior believed to be involved in the domain selected for 
investigation. After the scores are obtained, correlations are calcul- 
ated between each test and every other test; then, to speak 
facetiously, axes are rotated, matrices are matricized, variances are 
variated, and vectors are vectorized. The purpose of this labor is to 
find out groups of tests which correlate highly with each other but 
not with other groups. Such a group of tests is therefore presumed 
to be measuring pretty much the same capacity or trait (factor) and 
will usually be given a name. As a consequence of such analyses it 
may be found that most of the variance can be accounted for by 
perhaps 4 or 6 essential factors. On subsequent research or in actual 
selection procedures only tests which are relatively purified for these 
factors may be used. We can see, therefore, that factor analysis 
results in an economy in that it identifies the skills which are impor- 
tant in a given area (domain) of behavior so that on subsequent 
research the testing becomes very limited. 

There can be no doubt about the general usefulness of factor 
analysis as a descriptive tool. For the particular battery of tests used, 
the resulting factors define the capacities or skills involved. In a real 
Sense it results in subject skills being defined by tests so that these 
skills have the status of a construct representing a broad area of 
Capacity. If we then so wished on subsequent research we could 
manipulate these subject skills. To this matter I will return later. 

The deficiencies of factor analysis (aside from any mathematical 
Or statistical questions) lie not in the program of research outlined 
by eminent factor analysts, but in the failure thus far to carry out 
such a program. Thus it is asserted that once factors have been de- 
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rived, major research into the variables affecting the factors can 
2 
be undertaken. 


..the rough factorial map of a new domain will enable us to proceed 
beyond the exploratory factorial stage to the more direct forms of 
psychological experimentation in the laboratory (23, p. 56). 


But, the facts of the case are that this more direct psychological 
experimentation has been largely programmatic. Only recently have 
we had large scale attempts to get “behind” the factors and find out 
what variables influence them. For example, Cattell (4) is under- 
taking studies on 1,000 children in an effort to determine the in- 
fluence of genetic and environmental factors on the capacities of 
these subjects. Such studies as this must be carried out if factor 
analysis is to reach a stature whereby it allows an understanding of 
behavior over and above economical description. Thus, factor 
analysis first defines the important responses by cross-sectional 
analysis and then subsequent longitudinal studies may aim at dis- 
covering causal factors affecting these responses. No one is going to 
assert that those using factor analysis are laggards; Cattell reports 
that some 4,000 tests have been used to explore personality (4). 

Although I might seem somewhat critical of factor analysis as 
practiced thus far, I would quickly add that those of us not primarily 
interested in it as a technique might make better use of it than we 
do. For example in the field of learning, even a restricted area such 
as rote learning, we do not know the relationships among perform- 
ances on various tasks. If we could have a grand factor analysis of a 
large number of rote learning tasks we could define the essential 
skills involved. Furthermore, we could then choose tasks which are 
relatively pure on these skills for subsequent experimentation. And 
then, if we manipulate a given condition for these representative 
tasks we can make statements about the universality or lack of uni- 
versality of the resulting relationship. At the present time, for ex- 
ample, if we determine the influence of a variable on paired-associate 
learning we haven’t any sound basis for generalizing, say, to maze 
learning, for we do not know how the skills necessary for these two 
tasks are related. In short, factor analysis, in my opinion, still has a 


large part to play in many areas of research, not simply in determin- 
ing personality traits. 
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Correlation and causality. There is no agreement in science on 
what the appropriate use of the term cause really is. Some scientists 
even refuse the use of the term and prefer instead to speak merely of 
relationships. While I can appreciate the uneasiness attending the 
use of the word, it has a certain communication value and so I will 
not avoid it. For the time being I shall simply point out some diffi- 
culties which arise when the word is used in connection with inter- 
preting the results of correlation studies. My initial point (one which 
has been made by many other writers) will be that inferring cau- 
sality from simple correlations is an extremely dangerous pastime. 
Some rather extreme illustrations of this will be cited and then I 
will qualify the conclusion somewhat by looking at the way certain 
factor analysts conceptualize the problem. 

If we find that Form L and Form M of the Stanford-Binet Intel- 
ligence Test correlate .95, I am sure that no one would conclude that 
the behavior observed on one form caused the behavior on the 
other. We might be willing to say that some hypothetical capacity 
or skill (intelligence) was measured about equally by both tests and 
that this capacity or skill is the immediate source (cause) of the 
observed correlation. 

Suppose we notice that there is a high correlation between the 
number of people wearing raincoats and the amount of water in 
the storm sewers. We would not say that because people wore rain- 
Coats the amount of water in the sewers increased; nor would we say 
that the great amount of water in the sewers caused the people to 
Wear raincoats. Obviously there is some other factor which is re- 
sponsible both for the raincoats and the water in the sewers. 

Some practitioners of factor analysis have found it easy and useful 
to think of their factors as causes. Thus, if a boy has high numerical 
ability as shown by test scores, and if he gets a high grade in a course 
in arithmetic, there is a tendency to think of the high grade as being 
caused by high number ability. Discussions by both Cattell (4) and 
Eysenck (20) make it clear that basically they would like to impute 
causal status to factor-analytic factors but cannot do so with con- 
fidence until they find independent conditions which change or 
vary the amount of the factors involved. Thus, if we vary amount 
of a certain hormone and find that a given factor changes in amount 
Or magnitude, the factor in question can be given causal status in 
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the same sense that any other construct is given such status. While 
it might seem redundant to think of both the hormone and the factor 
as causing the change in behavior in a one-to-one relationship, we 
shall see in later chapters that many psychologists find it convenient 
to do so. 

I think I must make it clear that I am not saying that correlation 
never means causality; I am simply saying that we must be very 
thoughtful about the matter before reaching such a conclusion. I 
think it is fair to say, albeit a relatively meaningless statement, that 
response correlations allow us (if we wish) to infer some common 
causal condition (process, state, capacity). It is meaningless because 
we can infer the existence of such a hypothetical process with only 
a single response measure; we don’t need a correlation. The situa- 
tion is not amenable to cause-and-effect analysis until we can show 
how certain independent conditions will change the amount of a 
given factor as inferred from changes in scores on tests from which 
in turn the factor was inferred. 

In actual practice such inferences are usually made following 


some form of stimulus analysis and manipulation, a topic to which I 
now turn. 


STIMULUS ANALYSIS 


We have noted above that the essential rationale of factor analysis 
is to infer certain basic capacities of the organism as a result of re- 
sponse correlations. The stimuli involved in this situation are the 
tests—the original battery of tests, the scores on which provide the 
raw data from which in turn the factors are extracted. These tests 
are selected because it is believed by the investigator that they will 
tap all basic capacities in a given domain. In the usual sense of the 
word, there is no single continuum along which the tests are ordered 
before testing begins. The research is clearly response-oriented. 
Stimulus-oriented research, on the other hand, has as its basic premise 
the manipulation of a specified stimulus characteristic and the deter- 
mination of change in behavior associated with the change in the 
stimulus. Put simply, the question is asked: “What variable stimulus 
conditions, when filtered through the organism, produce systematic 
changes in behavior?” This, of course, is the baldest type of empiri- 
cal question, and probably very few research workers operate in so 
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crass a fashion. That is, usually there will be at least a crude hypoth- 
esis which determines the choice of the stimulus condition to vary 
for a particular experiment. Nevertheless, the question describes the 
essential condition of research which is stimulus-oriented. 

In my way of thinking, low-level cause-and-effect relationships 
appear with sharpness when we consider stimulus-oriented research. 
If we run a carefully controlled conditioning study in which the 
intensity of the conditioned stimulus is systematically varied, and if 
we find a related change in acquisition of the conditioned response, 
I shall say that changes in the intensity of the conditioned stimulus 
caused the change in behavior. If one wishes he might think of this 
as apparent cause, thus making explicit the recognition that there are 
mediating mechanisms (physiological mechanisms) which are the 
more immediate cause. Indeed, if one wishes to pursue the matter 
further he can reduce it to specific nervous function, or to chemical 
reactions, or whatever level of explanation one desires and is capable 
of justifying. Or, certain theorists may postulate hypothetical proc- 
esses which are related to the stimulus manipulation and these may 
be thought of as the cause. But, at the sheer empirical level, at the 
level of analysis of the experiment, the manipulated condition is as 
true a cause as we can possibly have. Empirical laws between stimu- 
lus variables and response measures are the basic facts from which 
More elaborate cause-and-effect chains start. 

I would like to make two other preliminary comments. First, 
while the problem of experimental design will be taken up in later 
chapters, I think it well to note the basic design problem present in 
all stimulus-oriented research. Obviously, if we are going to vary a 
given stimulus condition, and observe changes in behavior, the essen- 
tial dictum is that only one such condition (be it a very simple or 
a very complex condition) should be allowed to vary systematically. 

his is commonly said to be holding all conditions constant except 
One. Some comments have appeared in recent literature which imply 
that this basic principle of experimental procedure is outmoded. This 
is not true. One may vary more than one stimulus condition in a 
given experiment (multivariate designs) and it is very efficient to 
do so. But to draw a conclusion about the influence of any given 
variable, that variable must have been systematically manipulated 
alone somewhere in the design. Nothing in analysis of variance, co- 
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variance, latin squares, Greco-Latin squares, or Greco-Arabic-Latin 
squares has abrogated the basic principle. These powerful designs 
and statistical tools may save wounded experiments, and they provide 
remarkable levers for extracting variances, but in actual operation 
there are no laws resulting from their use which obviate the neces- 
sity of holding all factors constant except one if we expect to con- 
clude anything about the effects of the factor. ; 

A second preliminary point concerns the handling of variables 
whose influence is unknown. Suppose we want to study the effects 
of variable A; what do we do about potential variables B, C, D, etc.? 
There have been statements pertaining to this situation which have 
a certain amount of nonsense in them: 


...the precise testing of a hypothesis generally presumes that one 
knows the relevant variables in the area of investigation, since without 
this knowledge it becomes difficult to establish adequate experimental 
controls. In such a case, an exploratory or formulative study is more 
likely to be fruitful than an experimental study (75, p. 29). 


If this statement is taken at face value we would still be doing 
exploratory or formulative studies in all areas, for who can say 
when we know what all relevant variables are. Sound and precise 
experimental research does not hinge on our knowing what the 
relevant variables are; for the moment I ask you to accept this state- 
ment, as its defense and elaboration will not come up until later. 
The following discussion treats of two kinds of stimulus analysis, 
one in which there is active stimulus manipulation and one in which 
natural variation occurs and conclusions are drawn on the basis of 
post-hoc statistical control. The first will be broken into three sec- 
tions depending on the nature of the variables being manipulated. 


ACTIVE STIMULUS MANIPULATION 


Environmental variables. In these experiments the investigator 
chooses some feature of the environment which is capable of some 
form of quantification (as discussed in connection with response 
measurement) and his conditions consist of different amounts (per- 
haps only “qualitative” differences) of this feature. As mentioned 
previously, past results or theory usually dictate the investigation of 
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a particular feature of the environment; the investigator does not 
choose one randomly. Several illustrations will show that this is a 
most common type of research. 

1. Intelligibility of speech as a function of background noise. In 
such a study the investigator seeks a relationship between the intel- 
ligibility of transmitted speech and the intensity or complexity of 
background noise. 

2. Alpha rhythm as a function of flash duration. Here the ex- 
perimenter exposes the subject’s eye to varying durations of light 
flashes and measures the attendant alpha rhythm of the occipital 
lobe. 

3 Forgetting as a function of length of retention interval. Varia- 
tions in time is one of the most common stimulus manipulations and 
Occurs in nearly every area of psychological investigation. 

4. Reading speed as a function of intensity of illumination. Work 
output as a function of type of music being played in the factory. 
Intelligence quotient as a function of nature of early environment. 
And on, and on. There is almost no end to the number of potential 
variables which constitute our environment. I want to consider just 
one more case, which is experimentally the same type of bald rela- 
tionships suggested above, but which conceptually should perhaps be 
kept distinct. 

5. Variations or manipulations in 
often conceptually related to chan; 


the organism. Variations which a i l 
varying the amount of reward provide an illustration. Here the in- 


vestigator, by manipulating the amount of food or amount of money, 
produces, or hopes to produce, changes in a process or state which 
he calls motivation. These changes may in turn be related to per- 
formance on a standard task. Now actually, any of the previously 
given illustrations could be conceptualized in the same way if the 


experimenter were so inclined. Thus, we might postulate neural 


blockage of some kind as being the intermediary between differences 
It should be clear, therefore, 


in flash duration and the alpha rhythm. i 
that the operations involved in all of the above cases are basically the 


same regardless of how the experimenter may conceptualize his 
particular problem. I merely note this issue here for I will return 
to a full consideration of it in later chapters. 


features of the environment are 
ges in hypothetical processes in 
re produced in motivation by 
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Task variables. In all of the above illustrations the manipulated 
condition was extrinsic to the particular task on which the subject 
was measured. In the case of task variables, some particular charac- 
teristic of the task itself is varied and resulting changes in behavior 
noted. Again, a number of illustrations seem to be the best way to 
give a picture of this kind of stimulus manipulation. 

1. Rorschach responses as a function of the color or shading of 
the blots. Here, the actual task eliciting the behavior is changed in 
a certain way and observations are made of the differences in be- 
havior which result. 

2. Rote learning as a function of meaningfulness of the material. 
The classical illustration is variation along a scale of meaningfulness 
of nonsense syllables. Does rate of acquisition of the syllables vary 
as a function of different levels of meaningfulness? 

3. Rate of acquisition of the pursuit-rotor skill as related to speed 
of rotation of the target. 

4. Test performance as a function of the number of alternative 
choices allowed on a multiple-choice type quiz. Or, test perform- 
ance as a function of similarity of the various wrong choices to the 
correct choice. 

Instructional variables. While this form of stimulus manipulation 
might possibly be conceptualized as either environmental or task 
manipulation, I think it best to list it independently, In this type of 
research we attempt to vary the behavior of the subject by varying 
what we tell him about the task he is going to work on, or what the 
implication of his performance is, or how he should attack the prob- 
lem, and so on. There is almost no limit to the number of possible 
variations in instructions, although in actual practice not a great 
many have been investigated. In general, the intent of varying in- 
structions is to change the subject’s perception or evaluation of the 
situation and to determine whether or not such changes are related 
to his performance. One might also prefer to list this type of experi- 
mentation under subject manipulation (to be discussed shortly); but, 
let us look at some illustrations to see the nature of the manipulation 
without too much concern for the niceties of classification, 

1. Learning as a function of ego-involvement. We might give one 
group of subjects a learning task and tell them this task is actually a 
measure of intelligence, another group being told that it is a simple 
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task that was being tried out for subsequent experimental use. These 
two types of instructions might be expected to produce differences 
in performance on the task. 

2. In a rote-learning task, what is the influence of instructing one 
group of subjects to guess and another group not to guess? 

3. In studying performance on a paper-and-pencil test, what is 
the influence of a “speed set” versus an “accuracy set?” 
_ + Ina social-psychology experiment, what is the influence of tell- 
ing one group of freshmen that their leader is a senior while another 
group is told that the same person is an instructor in the department? 


NATURAL VARIATION WITH STATISTICAL CONTROL 


, In this method of research, no active stimulus manipulation is 
involved, Record keeping is a fetish in our social order, both in 
§°vernmental institutions and private institutions. It, therefore, be- 
comes theoretically possible to go back to records of individuals and 
try to find factors which are related to differences in behavior which 
have been noted, There are at least two different ways by which this 
has been worked out. First, different individuals may have actually 
cen treated differently in some way. The investigator now attempts 
to search the records to see if the behavior differed as a consequence 
of the treatments. Secondly, differences in behavior of individuals 
may have been noted, and the investigator goes back to the records 
to see if there is one or more factors which might account for the 
differences in behavior. Again, let us look at some illustrations. 

1. For many years at the University of Minnesota a student 
Counseling program has been carried on. Eventually someone began 
to wonder if this program was worthwhile. In an attempt to answer 
this question the investigator went back to the records, took a group 
that had been counseled and a group which had not been counseled 
and then made comparisons of subsequent scholastic achievement. 

2: In an investigation of a sociological nature (s) the investigator 
Tied to answer the question as to whether or not participation ina 
ey Scout program contributed to better community adjustment. 
His Procedure was to go back to available records, obtain a group 
that had had several years of scout work and a group that had had 
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but little such work, and then measure differences in community 
adjustment. ; ; A 

3. At one time when I was in the Navy, and time was particularly 
heavy on my hands, I decided to test the hypothesis that boys raised 
on a farm had better mechanical aptitude than those raised in a city. 
Records were available which allowed me to test this hypothesis; we 
had records of whether or not the boys had lived on farms for an 
appreciable length of time and we also had their mechanical aptitude 
test scores. 

4. In records of members of the armed forces we could find a 
group representing individuals who were discharged during the war 
for nonphysical reasons and a group which was not so discharged. 
We might then analyze other data in the records and see if we can 
isolate predischarge differences in these two groups. 

5. We could divide married couples into two groups; those who 
have been divorced and those who have not been divorced. By 
going back into the history of these two types of cases we might 
discover a factor or factors which would seem to be related to the 
response measure (divorced or not divorced). 

6. As a matter of fact, such problems can be worked out in the 
more staid experimental situation. One could keep records of various 
personal attributes of subjects as they serve in an experimental situa- 
tion. We might then at a later time attempt to discover if any of 
these factors appear to be related to responses recorded in the ex- 
perimental situation. 

I think it can be seen that the number of problems which might 
be approached by this method is nearly inexhaustible. It is a fact, 
however, that not a great deal of research of this kind is undertaken, 
probably because some of the “design” problems involved are nearly 
insurmountable. There are published reports of research using these 
techniques which are utter farces as far as methodology is concerned. 
I shall later expose you to details of some of these investigations so 
that you can evaluate them for yourself. Nevertheless, the rationale 
of these studies is the same as a cross-sectional type of experiment 
using active stimulus manipulation. The basic idea is to have some 
measure of behavior, and then try to narrow causative factors down 
to one. Failure to find a factor which will account for observed 
differences is not serious and at least in a negative sense worthwhile. 
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However, it is when a factor responsible for the differences is sup- 
posed to have been found that one must look at the procedure with 
great care before accepting the findings. 


QUANTIFICATION OF STIMULUS DIMENSIONS 


The discussion under this heading can be quite brief since the 
points that we have made concerning quantification of responses in 
general apply here also. We have noted that the more precise the 
quantification of the response, the more precise the prediction which 
can be made. In the same fashion, the more precise the quantifica- 
ton of our stimulus dimension, the greater the precision in our 
laws resulting from their manipulation. 

The stimulus dimension may be descri 
or along a psychological scale. We have discussed these scales pre- 
viously and have seen how the construction of psychological scales 
for characteristics of objects or symbols often precedes actual stimu- 
lus Manipulation of the characteristic. I cannot emphasize too 
Sttongly the importance of the classical psychophysical methods 
(and derivatives from them) as techniques for dimensionalizing 
Stimulus characteristics. Paired-comparisons, rank order, single stim- 
uli, or even the methods of constant stimuli and average error can be 
adapted to these problems. All are powerful and extraordinarily use- 
Ul tools for dimensionalizing characteristics of materials for which 
no physical scale is appropriate. All psychological dimensions used 
aS stimulus variables eventuate from the reliable scaling of response. 
; Ow, while we must continue to hold up precision of measure- 
ment as a goal toward which we continually work for all of our 
Stimulus and response variables, we must also keep clearly in mind 
the fact that research with a certain limited usefulness can be done 
With extremely crude quantification of the stimulus. In the first 


Place we may have coarse stimulus dimensions in which quantitative 
aig of words. For example, 


bed along a physical scale 
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this. Let us assume that we wanted to find out whether auditory 
presentation resulted in faster learning than visual presentation of 
material. We could clearly specify two such different conditions and 
the research could be carried out simply, but about all we could 
say when we finished is that there are differences or no differences 
in learning as a function of mode of presentation. We could not, 
with any assurance, state on what particular dimensions auditory 
and visual presentation differ; one simply uses the visual system and 
the other the auditory system. 

Let us look at another illustration. In a market research study we 
might want to determine which type of furniture, modern or tradi- 
tional, was more preferred by a representative group of housewives. 
Probably, we could discover that there are very strong biases on 
such matters, but to relate these biases to the particular character- 
istics common to both traditional and modern furniture would be 
an extremely tedious, and perhaps impossible, job. The major impli- 
cations of these illustrations is that they make apparent that in such 
crude research the ability to infer cause-effect relationship is 
seriously restricted, for we cannot state on common dimensions 
all the ways in which such complex stimuli differ. This problem, 
that is, the problem of what may be called unitary versus complex 
dimensions, is an important one to which I will give more attention 
shortly. First, however, I wish to make two other comments con- 
cerning research in which stimulus differences are qualitative. 

In research dealing with these qualitative differences the design of 
the experiment can be perfectly sound; the limitation lies in the 
nature of the question such experiments can answer. Specific cause- 
effect statements cannot be made in the sense that we have discussed 
these statements earlier. Yet, such research may have considerable 
value. One of the initial tasks of a science is to establish reliable 
phenomena with which to deal. These experiments in which qualita- 
tive differences are used may at least establish whether or not there 
is a phenomenon. If so established, subsequent analytical research 
can be undertaken in an effort to discover the particular dimension 
or dimensions in the stimulus condition which are responsible for the 
phenomenon. So, from a strict scientific point of view, such experi- 
ments may have at best only a mapping function. On the other hand, 
these experiments may have considerable practical value. Thus, if it 
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is shown that with a particular age group learning is more rapid for 
material presented visually than for material presented aurally, train- 
ing situations could well make use of this fact. But, it should be clear 
that from the analytical view of science as presented here, showing 
such a difference would merely establish a phenomenon on which 
further analytical work is required in order to derive specific causal 
relationships. 


UNITARY AND COMPLEX DIMENSIONS 


Stimulus dimensions may be unitary or they may be complex. By 
a unitary dimension I mean one in which only a single discernible 
characteristic is reflected. By a complex dimension I mean one in 
which two or more unitary dimensions combine to form one 
descriptive dimension. I do not wish to restrict complex dimensions 
to two levels, for, as we shall see, several combining levels may be 
apparent. 

Our simple physical scales are intended to measure relatively 
unitary characteristics. Frequency of sound wave will be said to be 
unitary as measured in cycles per second. Many, if not most, psycho- 
logical scales are complex. This is said with some evasiveness for a 
reason which will become apparent shortly. The dimensionalized 
characteristic is constituted of subsidiary dimensions which combine 
to make up the characteristic actually scaled. 

I have said that the success of dimensionalizing (with other than 
physical scale) of any characteristic of behavior or the character- 
istics of objects rests on the reliability of the human discriminatory 
response. That is, to become repugnantly repetitious, we must have 
reliability in our measuring instrument. Now, it is quite possible to 
scale a complex dimension reliably. I suspect that any attitude that 
is scaled represents the composite of several subsidiary dimensions. 
For example, attitude toward socialized medicine could be dimen- 
sionalized along a single complex dimension. This dimension results 
from some sort of summation of subsidiary dimensions, such as, say, 
attitude toward bureaucracy in general, state of health, financial 
status, and so on. It seems evident that in order to scale a complex 
dimension reliably, the relevant subdimensions must vary in some 
systematic fashion with each other. There are a number of reasons 
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(which we need not consider here) why we might fail to dimen- 
sionalize reliably a complex dimension, but when we do dimension- 
alize one reliably we must infer that there is a systematic relationship 
among the relevant subdimensions. ; jee 

I bring up this rather difficult problem of unitary and complex 
dimensions because one of the major tasks of our science is to 
reduce complex dimensions to their relevant unitary components. 
By this I mean the determination independently of the unitary 
dimensions which combine in some fashion to produce the complex 
dimension. It is only in this way that we can derive our most scien- 
tifically useful cause-and-effect relationships, namely, the relation- 
ships between dimensions described by a relatively unitary scale 
and the behavior which results from the manipulation of that dimen- 
sion. Only in such instances do our laws become what I have called 
precise. And we will, at the same time probably discover that char- 
acteristics which we believed to be significant contributors to the 
complex dimension were in fact not. 

I do not think that any of us fail to see how complex dimensions 
may well be constituted of subsidiary dimensions. Yet, as these com- 
plex dimensions become broken down into more and more sub- 
sidiary dimensions, a real question may arise as to how we can tell 
when we have arrived at a relatively unitary dimension of behavior. 
I know of no satisfactory answer to this question from a practical 
research point of view. Before any complex dimension can be broken 
down, the investigator must have ideas or hypotheses concerning the 
nature of the subsidiary dimensions so that some sort of independent 
scaling attempts can be undertaken. Ideally, when a complex dimen- 
sion is reduced to a set of subdimensions which are relatively uni- 
tary, these subdimensions may become the manipulable stimulus 
conditions. Each may be manipulated independently to evaluate its 
influence, if any, on behavior which the investigator believes rele- 
vant. 

But, it is only recently that systematic attempts have been made 
to break down complex psychological dimensions into their com- 
ponent dimensions. In general, some form of factor analysis or deriv- 
ative therefrom is being used most successfully in this very impor- 
tant work, It is beyond the scope of the present discussion to 
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present the details of the procedures used, but those interested may 
refer to several contemporary papers (7, 78, 20). 

To remove the above discussion somewhat from the abstract 
level, I will discuss an illustration which brings the issues down to a 
research level. This illustration actually involves characteristics of 
the subject per se, a topic to be considered in the next section. I will 
anticipate this section in this illustration because it is especially 
suited to emphasize the points I am making. 

Let us imagine that we wanted to carry out an experiment on the 
relationship between degree of adjustment of college students and 
critical flicker fusion frequency. I feel quite sure that able diagnos- 
ticians (whether psychiatrists or psychologists) could “sort” a large 
group of college students into a minimum of three groups, one being 
a poorly-adjusted category, another well-adjusted, and the third 
in-between. As usual, we would insist on reliability of the sorting. 
Having done this, we have scaled a dimension of adjustment. But 
now, look at the characteristics of behavior which must have been 
considered by our judges in arriving at a decision for the placement 
of an individual in one of the three categories. One major dimension 
which a judge might use could be called “amount of anxiety.” But, 
the judge doesn’t observe anxiety directly; rather, he observes other 
lower-order characteristics in order to make a judgment about 
amount of anxiety. For example, he might inquire into frequency of 
stomach disorders, dream content, fingernail biting, and other behav- 
iors which he believes to be indicators of anxiety. The amount of 
each of these would then be “summed” to get a judgment of anxiety. 
Then, there would be other major subdimensions of degree of ad- 
justment, such as amount of withdrawal. A sum of these major sub- 
dimensions, the amount of which was in turn determined by 
summing more unitary dimensions, becomes his final index of degree 
of adjustment. The diagnostician may, of course, use certain tests 
to aid in establishing the amount of a given characteristic, but it is 
quite clear that a great deal of a kind of mental “factor analysis 
is involved in considering the importance of certain characteristics 
for the total picture, how the characteristics interact, how they com- 
bine, how much various ones should be weighted, and so on. When 
such multivariate mental manipulation and mensuration must take 
place one can but wonder why diagnostic attempts have any reli- 
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ability at all. It is just such situations as this which makes it all the 
more apparent that complex dimensions must be broken down into 
subdimensions which are more unitary in nature so that the influence 
or weight of each can be determined independently of the influence 
of others. I make no pretense that this can be done easily, but I also 
have made no assertions concerning the ease with which problems 
confronting a scientist are worked out. 


SUBJECT ANALYSIS 


I have thus far discussed some issues which I have felt to be espe- 
cially germane to response measurement and stimulus analysis. The 
third and central component in the research situation is the subject 
himself; indeed, the subject or organism is obviously the raison d'étre 
for psychological research, Some stimulus-oriented researchers 
would sometimes almost appear to resent the fact that a subject is 
necessary in order to derive relationships between environmental 
(or task) variables and responses. But, whether we like it or not, the 
subject remains. 

As indicated earlier, the number of environmental and task vari- 
ables which might potentially influence behavior is almost unlimited. 
So also is the number of characteristics or variables of the subject. 
Any characteristic of the subject which might be shown to vary 
reliably in amount among subjects is potentially a relevant subject 
variable. But a variable for what? Let me back up a bit before this 
question is answered. Because the previous material in this chapter 
has direct bearing on the needed discussion at this point, a series of 
brief Statements should bring us to a position where subject char- 
acteristics or variables can be placed in their proper perspective. 

1, The first step in any such research is to quantify characteristics 
on which subjects differ. This quantification may take place at all 
levels and by all methods discussed earlier. We may use physical 
scales to obtain, for example, height, weight, and chronological age 
differences. At the other extreme we could identify qualitative dif- 
ferences such as race or occupational differences. 

_ 2, On the level of personality and intellectual differences alone 
it would seem that the number of characteristics on which subjects 
differ is hopelessly large. It is here where factor analysis makes an 
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outstanding contribution by reducing the large number of appar- 
ently diverse characteristics to a workable number of basic or 
fundamental characteristics. 

3. Characteristics of subjects may have varying degrees of stability 
or permanence. To identify extremes again, race is a very stable 
characteristic, intelligence somewhat less stable, and so on down to 
extremely transient characteristics such as sunburn or anger. How- 
ever, most research on subject variables deals with the more stable 
characteristics. 

4. Dimensionalized characteristics may be complex or unitary. 

To return now to the question posed earlier, we see that there are 
two different kinds of research situations aimed at discovering rela- 
tionships pertaining to subject variables. First, we might ask whether 
a specific subject variable is a relevant one for a particular perform- 
ance. For example, we may “manipulate” the subject variable of 
anxiety to discover whether or not negative transfer is related to 
amount of anxiety. Anxiety is manipulated by choosing groups of 
subjects showing reliably different amounts of this characteristic. 
Let us contrast this with the case where an environmental or task 
variable is manipulated. When we manipulate an environmental 
variable, our groups of subjects must not differ systematically on 
any subject variable. When we manipulate a subject variable the 
environmental variables must not differ systematically for any of our 
groups of subjects. (It might be parenthetically mentioned that in 
this particular illustration of anxiety we are not necessarily limited 
to selecting groups of subjects differing on anxiety. We might 
very well institute experimental conditions which would induce 
differing amounts of anxiety in groups originally no different on this 
characteristic. However, there are many subject variables in which 
this would not be feasible. It would be rather difficult to imagine 
ntal period, we could induce varying 


how, in a short experime $ y 
: hich initially did not differ 


amounts of intelligence among groups W 


on this factor.) i 
A second type of research problem would attempt to determine 


conditions influencing the subject’s characteristics as such. What are 
the factors responsible for different amounts of intelligence? What 
are the factors responsible for schizophrenia? What are the factors 
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causing differing thresholds for embarrassment? In this kind of re- 
search we start initially with subjects mot differing on the subject 
variable under investigation and then vary environmental conditions 
in some systematic fashion to see if the subject characteristic is 
affected. In the parenthetical comments above where conditions 
were varied to change anxiety we were doing this very thing. The 
well-known identical twin studies are essentially of this nature. At 
birth, identical twins are assumed to be equal on subject character- 
istics. If one of the twins is placed in one environment and the other 
in quite a diverse kind, differences with respect to, say, intelligence 
which develop may be attributed to differences in the environment. 
Research using natural variation and statistical control is sometimes 
employed to determine factors influencing subject variables. The 
illustration given earlier in the chapter in which the investigator 
attempted to determine the influence of scouting on adjustment is 
such a study. 

Problems of research design in manipulating subject variables are 
theoretically no different from those present when stimulus manipu- 
lation is carried out. However, in actual practice, the working out of 
a design in which cause-effect relationships can be stated with con- 
fidence is a serious matter. With the rapid increase in the number of 
students in clinical psychology there has been a commensurate 
growth in research in which subject variables are manipulated, A 
very common procedure is to choose groups falling into different 
clinical diagnostic categories, expose all to a standard stimulus situa- 
tion (such as a learning task) and observe what if any differences in 
behavior occur. If differences do occur they are attributed to differ- 
ences in diagnostic categories. We shall see in later chapters that such 


experiments have often violated fundamental rules of scientific 
method. 
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Operational Definitions 


Wren a writer says that terms 
should be operationally defined, or says that this particular concept 
is a poor one because it is not operationally defined, most psychol- 
ogists have vague feelings of approbation. Surrounding the idea of 
operational definitions there is a general aura of righteousness that is 
at once dogmatic and scientific. Yet, I have a strong suspicion that 
if most of us were forced to defend operational definitions as an 
integral operating base of a science, we would be limited to mouth- 
ing a few clichés about what operational definitions are and what 
their value is. 

Critical and general expository essays concerning operational defi- 
nitions in psychology have appeared periodically since the idea of 
such definitions was formally introduced to psychology in the early 
nineteen thirties. The last major discussions primarily by psychol- 
ogists appeared in 1945 when a complete issue of the Psychological 
Review was dedicated to the matter, and one by nonpsychologists 
in 1954 in the Scientific Monthly. Yet, from the students’ point of 
view, there is no source which is at present adequate in its discussion 
of operational definitions. Too many of the discussions have been 
overlaid with a confusing shadow cast by philosophical clouds, ob- 
scuring the more pragmatic problems involved. I know of no 
source to which one can turn which actually evaluates detailed 
matters involved in constructing an operational definition. I think 
we have placed too much faith in gross transfer. We tell the student 
that an operational definition is one which specifies the meaning of 
the concept by denoting the measuring operations, and then we seem 
to expect him to formulate definitions which carry the essential 
operations. It is my experience that most need further guidance on 


this matter. . : 
Do I accept a practice of operationally defining concepts? It is 
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not a mere matter of accepting or rejecting operationism, for to ask 
such a question is to ask whether one accepts science as a tech- 
nique for understanding the laws of nature. Indeed, I would assert 
that a criterion of whether or not a so-called empirical concept is a 
scientific concept is whether or not it has been operationally defined. 
The starting point of any science is, basically, a set of phenomena 
which have been operationally defined. For, in their simplest and 
basic form operational definitions specify the measuring operations 
used to identify phenomena. Thus, it seems to me that operational 
definitions, stripped of their excesses, reflect measurements, and 
reliable measurements are the roots of any science. Reliable measure- 
ments initially identify the phenomena with which a science con- 
cerns itself. An operational definition need not explicate a functional 
relationship; it may only reflect a demonstration that a reliable 
phenomenon exists. Further research may then be undertaken to 
try to learn more about the phenomenon by discovering of what 
variables it is a function and how it is related to other phenomena. 
Operational definitions are not a science for they need not express 
relationships and they are not theory, but they are the necessary 
base for a science. 

An operational definition does not tell us much about what the 
important or relevant variables of the defined phenomenon are. To 
repeat, basically an operational definition simply tells us that there 


is a phenomenon. Bergmann and Spence point up this matter as 
follows: 


We see that even at the level of the empirical laws the scientist can- 
not derive any help from operationism. He will have to rely upon his 


own ingenuity and whatever help he might be able to get from an 
articulate theory (2, p. 5). 


I have said above that operational definitions are not theory. 
Yet there are certain issues regarding the relationships between 
what I have called here operationally defined concepts and theoreti- 
cal concepts that must be explored. That is, operationally defined 
concepts are sometimes used as explanatory concepts; operationally 
defined concepts may, of course, enter into theoretical statements; 
operationally defined concepts are used by some writers as theo- 
retical concepts. And we are told by some that theoretical concepts 
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must be operationally defined. For the present chapter I am limiting 
the discussion entirely to the operational definition of natural 
phenomena. The above mentioned issues or problems will receive 
some attention in later chapters. 


PURPOSE OF OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 


Having set myself firmly on the side of operationism, along with 
most psychologists, you may ask: “so what?” Of what significance 
is an alliance of this kind, and why be so ardent about the union? 
Perhaps I cannot answer such questions satisfactorily, for the writ- 
ten word has a certain bleakness or lack of expressiveness which 
does not entirely convey the convictions one develops over a 
period of several years of reading, talking, and composing critiques 
of scientific endeavors. For what they are worth, however, I will 
indicate three primary benefits which accrue to a science as a result 
of adherence to operationism. The remainder of the chapter may 
then be thought of in part as illustration of these points. 

1, First, I would say that operational thinking makes better scien- 
tists. The operationist is forced to remove the fuzz from his empiri- 
cal concepts. Certain kinds of operational definitions sharpen ex- 
perimental designs. When the investigator is forced to ask himself 
whether or not his particular operations will allow him to derive a 
unique phenomenon (in the sense that it is differentiated from other 
phenomena), he may find himself adding certain control conditions 
which will produce the uniqueness. 

2. Secondly, I must insist that a research-oriented operationism 
restricts the number of concepts of a science. New concepts are not 
introduced unless the operations which define the phenomenon 
clearly differentiate it from other phenomena. Certain logical and 
philosophical considerations of operationism (e.g, 3 14) would lead 
one to expect that insistence upon operational definitions would ex- 
pand the number of concepts in a science almost without limit. I do 
not think this has happened, nor do I think it will happen. ; 

3. Finally, operationism facilitates communication among scien- 
tists because the meaning of concepts so defined is not easily subject 


to misinterpretation. 
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LATITUDE ALLOWED 


Partially as a means of setting before you illustrations of oper- 
ational and nonoperational definitions, and partially as a means of 
outlining the scope of operationism, I will take up three general 
problems which inevitably arise in thinking about the topic. In 
subsequent sections of the chapter I will give extended illustrations 
of operational definitions and in conjunction with these illustrations 
make further observations of the value and limitations of such 
definitions. 

Literary lead-ins. Definitions which are commonly found in stand- 
ard dictionaries I will call literary definitions. At this point I wish to 
contrast literary and operational definitions but at the same time 
point out the usefulness that some of these literary definitions have 
in psychology. Sometimes improved communication may result if 
the scientist precedes his operational definition of a new concept b 
a literary definition. These literary definitions may help the reader 
understand the general nature of the phenomenon which the scien- 
tist is trying to bring under careful scrutiny. An illustration will 
show what I mean. 


Levinson (7) was concerned with a subject trait which he called 
ethnocentrism: 


Ethnocentrism is conceived here as an ideology: a relatively organ- 
ized, relatively stable system of opinions, attitudes, and values. The 
term “opinions“ refers to ideas about the nature of social reality; these 
include specific “factual” beliefs as well as more underlying imagery 
of groups and institutions. ... They are the psychological facts and 
assumptions in the individual’s conception of society. The term “atti- 
tudes” as used here refers to one’s readiness for action; it includes all 
ideas about what should be done to, for, or against any social entity. 


Values are the individual’s standards of right and wrong, good and 
bad. (7, P- 19). 
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ception to the specific statements on the ethnocentric scale is not 
clear, as it rarely is, for this translation usually remains private. We 
can only assume that the questions making up the scale were such 
that Levinson felt they tapped the process or state he wished to 
measure. If his scale is reliable, he has operationally defined ethno- 
centrism with it. Actually, the scale may not at all measure the proc- 
ess which he wished to measure; it may measure something quite 
different. Nevertheless, it is operationally sound. The danger in- 
volved is that the investigator will fall into the trap of thinking that 
because he went from an artistic or literary conception of ethno- 
centrism to the construction of items for a scale to measure it he has 
validated his artistic conception. 

Therefore, we must guard against thinking that our literary state- 
ments about a phenomenon which we believe exists, and which we 
wish to measure, are inevitably identified with the phenomenon we 
finally measure. Literary definitions have their place in the com- 
munication scheme of science. In many cases I think they are very 
useful in getting the reader into the writer's frame of reference so 
that the operational definition does not come as a shock. But, these 
literary definitions are not accepted in lieu of, but only as an intro- 
duction to, the operational definition. In the formal sense of science, 
the operational definition alone must bear the name of the phenom- 
enon. 

In another study Bousfield (s) wished to test certain hypotheses 
about the relationship betwen the mood of a subject and the nature 
of verbal associates. The literary definition of mood is: 


Mood is a generic term denoting general feeling tone which is a 
resultant of the specific feeling tones associated with the specific 


motivational systems operating at any one time (5, p- 67)+ 


The operational definition of mood was very simple: subjects 
were told to: “rate your mood, or how well you are feeling at the 
present time” on a 1o-point scale ranging from “feel as badly as 
possible” to “feel as good as possible” (5, p- 73). Now of course the 
subjects didn’t know about Bousfield’s literary definition of mood, 
and the operational definition does nothing by way of validating it. 
Infinite regress: levels of generality of operational definitions. One 
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of the criticisms sometimes directed at operationism it that a strict 
interpretation of it would mean that each critical word in an oper- 
ational definition must itself be defined operationally, each critical 
word in these definitions so defined, and so on, so that there is an 
infinite regress of definitions. Let me first concede that indeed such 
regression must take place if necessary to establish communication. 
But also let me quickly add that in actual practice the results of this 
necessary concession are rarely onerous. As a science develops, 
standard concepts are developed. By “standard” I mean concepts 
that are understood by all. (Such terms are sometimes called primi- 
tive terms.) Such concepts may then be used in new operational 
definitions without acquiescing to a demand for regress. For example, 
if the term “Stanford-Binet I Q” is used in an operational definition, 
few would need a second definition explicating what is meant by it. 

Sometimes in defining a new concept rather omnibus operational 
definitions may result. Although these may seem oppressive from a 
belletristic point of view, if such length is necessary to expose the 
meaning of the concept, it must be accepted. Let me give you an 
illustration, which while long, is still incomplete: 


+++. I shall define operationally the strength of the cathexis to any type 
of goal by the tangent of the angle made by the line resulting from 
plotting the magnitudes of the measures for getting-to such a goal 


a the magnitudes of the measures for getting-to the standard goal 
13, P. 364). 


tor has two alternatives (to indicate 
only a general operational definition 
perations implied by the critical words 
ecome clear when the details of the procedure 
are set forth. Or, the investigator may include in a single, long 
definition all detail that is necessary to establish communication. 
Personally, I prefer the former method as a 
scientific prose from b 
of what I would call 


: means of keeping our 
coming too ponderous. Here is an illustration 
a ponderous operational definition. 
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The UR (unsuccessful reader) was defined as a child between the 
ages of 8-o and 16-11 who had achieved either a Verbal or Perform- 
ance Scale IQ of go or higher, who had fallen 25 per cent or more 
below the mean reading grade level on the Wide Range Achievement 
Test, for a child of his chronological age, and who had attended public 
or private school for the expected number of years for his given age 
(6, p. 268). 


I would prefer to give first a general operational definition of the 
unsuccessful reader, perhaps as follows: “An unsuccessful reader is 
one whose reading performance falls a specified amount below ex- 
pected performance for his age, education, and intelligence level.” 
Subsequently, this general definition can be reduced to a specific 
criterion imposed in this particular study. But, however one prefers 
to state the definitions, let it be clear that at one point or another 
in the exposition the basic operations must be stated, and if it is 
necessary to regress in order to establish communication it must be 
done. I would repeat, however, that I have been unable to find any 
illustrations in the literature where undue hardships have been caused 
by infinite regress. 

Provisional definition. Many times a scientist sets out to demon- 
strate a new phenomenon. That is, because of certain observations 
or because of theory, the investigator believes there exists a phenom- 
enon which has never been investigated scientifically. If he gives 
(as he must) an operational definition of this expected phenomenon 
before the operations are actually carried out, I shall call it a pro- 
visional definition or pre-research definition. It must be provisional 
because the investigator may find either that he cannot carry out the 
operations or if he can and does, no new phenomenon is discovered. 
But, what the investigator does is to say: “If I do this, and if such 
and such happens, then I define the phenomenon by these oper- 
ations.” 

A considerable amount of research has been built around concepts 
which Freud advanced on the basis of relatively nonsystematic 
observations. This research, in the last analysis, is an attempt to give 
scientific status to the concepts; it is an attempt to give operational 
definitions so that further work can be done to demonstrate the con- 
ditions which cause the phenomena to vary, their interrelationships, 
and so on. Or to put it bluntly, these studies have asked—or should 
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have asked: “Is there a phenomenon to be operationally defined?” 
Can repression, displacement, or transference be defined operation- 
ally, or are these pseudophenomena resulting from the lack of control 
for Freud’s observations or to false inferences from the observations. 
If the operations do establish that there is a certain phenomenon 
of the nature Freud reported, then an operational definition is given 
it and it can be brought into the realm of scientific investigation 
and discourse. If, on the other hand, no such phenomenon can 
be demonstrated by acceptable operations, the term remains outside 
the scope of science. This would not mean that Freud was wrong; it 
would only mean that the process he has indicated has no scientific 
meaning. If many and varied attempts are made to establish the exist- 
ence of the phenomenon, and if they are all unsuccessful, the prob- 
abilities become great that Freud’s observations, or his interpreta- 
tion of those observations, were somehow in error. 


FORMULATION OF OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 


For expository purposes I will say that operational definitions of 
phenomena are formulated by six different approaches. These six 
approaches are determined by the nature of the research situation. I 
make no claim that these encompass all research situations in psy- 


quately, but such naming at least allows us 
of the material into rough cl 
tion. 


Three other prefatory comments are in order. As indicated earlier, 
the different approaches will be extensively illustrated and in con- 
Junction with some of these illustrations I will bring up general issues 
about operational definitions which have not hitherto been discussed. 
I do this in this fashion simply because certain of the illustrations 
make very clear the issues involved, Secondly, I will keep my illus- 
trations of Operational definitions primarily on the general level, as 
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discussed earlier. That is, I will not go into all the details of the opera- 
tions for each illustration, but will assume you will accept the fact 
that the details of the operations could be added. Third, I have found 
it useful in some of the illustrations to lead up to the operational 
definition with an abbreviated literary definition. 

The six approaches may be subsumed under two general head- 
ings, response identification (of phenomena) and stimulus-response 
identification. 


RESPONSE IDENTIFICATION 


Three approaches fall under this heading. One I shall call simple 
response identification, one complex response identification, and the 
other, scaling identification. 

Simple response identification. The purpose of the operations here 
may be twofold. First, and most frequently, the investigator exposes 
a group of individuals to a static set of conditions and the responses 
of the individuals to this set of conditions are measured. The oper- 
ational definition is complete when it is shown that individuals do 
differ reliably, i.e., where it is shown that the rank orders of the 
scores remain relatively constant on a retest or by other acceptable 
techniques for determining reliability. Such definitions result from 
the initial standardization of any test, although they may be used 
in a variety of situations. 

Secondly, there are some research efforts where the unit of meas- 
urement is a group, rather than individuals. In such situations the 
investigator must show only that groups differ reliably in their 
responses to a static set of conditions. Thus, the group score is the 
unit in the distribution. Certain social-psychology experiments make 
use of such definitions. Let us look at a number of illustrations for 
these two kinds of simple response identification. 

1. Suppose you believe that there is a characteristic of behavior 
which no one else has defined and investigated. Let us call this hy- 
pothesized characteristic X. Your initial procedure is to construct 
a test, say, a paper-and-pencil test, which you think “gets at” this 
particular characteristic of behavior. You find that the test is reliable. 
Now your definition is simply: “X is the characteristic measured by 
this test,” and you point out or exhibit the test. At this stage, of 
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course, you have only defined your concept (X); what else it is 
related to, hence, how useful it is in understanding behavior, must be 
demonstrated by subsequent research. I shall examine this problem 
in more detail later when discussing another concept. : 

2. Next, let us suppose you construct a performance test which in 
your opinion is tapping skill in basic mechanics. If you show that this 
test measures reliably, you may then define Mechanical Aptitude as 
what is measured by performance on the test. 

With regard to this test, let me set up an extreme situation. Let us 
say that you constructed a paper-and-pencil test which consisted 
largely of questions about the literature of the, ancient Romans. 
Imagine further that the test measures reliably. Finally, suppose you 
say that mechanical aptitude is measured by performance on this 
test. This may sound ridiculous, and certainly, no one would ever do 
this. But, I wish to point out that your operational definition of 
mechanical aptitude, defined as performance on a test in which the 
questions are about Roman literature, is perfectly sound. That is, 
you can easily defend such a definition on the grounds of strict 
operationism. However, you cannot defend it on social scientific 
grounds; you certainly would be accused of a lack of propriety in 
assigning names. One of the purposes of operational definitions is 
to facilitate communication, and the above naming might actually 
hinder communication. 

3. One of my colleagues (72) developed a scale to give oper- 
ational definition to manifest anxiety. This scale, consisting of se- 
lected items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Test which 
were judged by clinicians to “get at” anxiety, was shown to be 
reliable. So, the definition of anxiety is given by the measuring in- 
strument; a person who makes a high score is said to have high 
manifest anxiety, a person obtaining a low score, low manifest 
anxiety, 

Now, you may have an impulse, as a number of others have, to 
ask: “But does this scale really measure anxiety?” What this question 
seems to imply is that the one asking the question doubts that the 
scale measures all characteristics of behavior which have been labeled 
anxiety by clinicians. This may be quite true, but, such considera- 
tions are irrelevant when considering the adequacy of the definition 
per se. As defined the concept is perfectly sound, So, I would say 
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that it is not proper to ask such a question; it assumes that there is 
some other source to which one can appeal for truth. It is a perfectly 
valid question to ask: “Do you think that this scale measures anxiety 
in the full range of behavior to which the term is commonly ap- 
plied?” Such a question can be answered by research if other or more 
expanded ideas of anxiety manifestations can be given adequate 
quantification. The facts are that manifest anxiety as defined by this 
scale has been found to relate to several other forms of behavior, i.e., 
it is a useful tool for further research and anyone who looks at the 
operational definition knows the meaning of the term anxiety as 
used. 

4. Next, let us imagine that we wanted to give an operational 
definition of group morale, and that our groups are military units. 
According to certain considerations we might be led to believe that 
our literary conception of group morale would be manifested in 
different amounts by such behaviors as number of AWOL’s, number 
of visits to the dispensary, number of letters written, and so on. 
Indeed, we might use a number of discrete measures and derive a 
composite of them for our index of morale. If we can show that the 
measures are reliable we have given an operational definition to 
morale. 

5. The term cohesiveness of a group means, in my literary sense, 
the “togetherness” of people in a group, how loyal they are, how 
well they think as a group, and so on. A social psychologist might 
wish to go from such literary concepts to an operational definition. 
He might be led to conclude that the amount of such cohesiveness 
could be indexed by the number of “we’s” occurring in the speech 
of the group in a specified situation. If he can show that groups 
differ reliably on this response index, we have given an acceptable 
operational definition to cohesiveness. 

6. Intelligence may be defined as the score made or the character- 
istic measured by a specified test. It may be noted that different 
people think of the implications of operational definitions in two 
ways. Some think of the response measure as a base from which to 
infer a characteristic, state, or process of organism. Others may 
think of it on the strictly empirical level. Thus, in my operational 
definition of intelligence I have said “characteristic measured by” 
or “score.” In a later chapter I will discuss in detail differences in 
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conceptual levels of thinking. At the present time let me say only 
that both methods of thinking about such concepts are used. In the 
case of the concept of intelligence I want to again digress to discuss 
issues about the concept which periodically crop up in our litera- 
ture. 

For some insistent reason many psychologists, when considering 
the concept of intelligence, have developed the peculiar idea that 
not only should a definition define but it should lay bare the ver 
nature, essence, or significance of intelligence. An operational defini- 
tion is a definition; it is not supposed to expose the whole truth of 
nature or the order of the universe. In the case of intelligence all 
the definition does is to state that individuals’ performances differ 
reliably on a test that is called an intelligence test. It has been said 
that an operational definition of intelligence such as I have given is 
a sterile as opposed to a “dynamic” concept. I am not concerned 
about the fertility of definitions nor the dynamism of words; I am 
concerned only with specifying the basic meaning of a concept. 
Response-identified operational definitions are not supposed to repre- 
sent relationships between dependent and independent variables. 
Basically, an operational definition asserts only that a phenomenon 
has been reliably measured. When we operationally define other 


concepts, say learning, we are not expected to indicate in the defini- 
tion all the variables o 
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range of behavior tested and which would be defined as intelligence. 
(Cf., Spiker & McCandless, z0, for an extended discussion of the 
status of the concept of intelligence.) 

7. Simple response-defined concepts are not limited to testing 
situations in the clinical sense. In the field of learning, for example, 
there are many such definitions. Operant level may be defined as 
the number of unreinforced bar pressings in 30 minutes in a Skinner 
box; or, exploratory behavior as the number of traversals of 15-in. 
maze units per unit of time for rats satiated with water and food (9). 

I think these are enough illustrations of operational definitions 
which I have tagged simple response definitions. These are the most 
elementary operational definitions possible in psychology. In the 
situations to which these are applied we need only demonstrate a 
reliable individual (or group) difference in behavior. 

Complex response identification. Essentially, definitions falling in 
this category are elaborations of simple response identification. 
Several discrete response measures go together to define the con- 
cept. These response measures are not “put together” in an arbitrary 
fashion; rather they become the base for a concept only if certain 
correlational criteria are met. The best illustration of this type of 
definition is given by factor analysis. Let us review this procedure 
briefly. 

A large group of carefully selected tests is given a sample of indi- 
viduals. Each individual test, if reliable, can form the basis for an 
operational definition as discussed under simple response identifica- 
tion. By factor analysis, intercorrelations among test scores are 
determined and a group of tests which intercorrelate among them- 
selves, but not with other groups, define the factor. Thus, the factor 
is not directly defined operationally in terms of its differentiating 
among individuals, but rather in terms of its uniqueness, i.e., it must 
have little or no relationship with other factors derived from the 
same battery of tests. So, the final definition is in terms of perform- 
ance intercorrelations among a group of tests. 

Whenever a certain pattern or constellation of responses is needed 
to differentiate one phenomenon from another we use complex 
response identification. Identification of clinical syndromes is an- 
other illustration. Presumably, no single characteristic of behavior 
will differentiate one clinical syndrome from all others. Clinical 
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groups are based on a composite of several ee n 
such grouping can be reliably formed, whether by aey oe 
judgment, physiological measurements, or combinations : all, i 
operational definition is formulated provided the criteria for inclu 
sion and exclusion in classes are specified. The response measure, 
regardless of level of quantification, must be a part of the public 
record in the definition. We cannot define a concept operationally 
on the basis of unquantified intuitions. The operations must be 
repeatable by others. i , k 
The use of factor analysis to define concepts has certain merits 
relevant to the over-all picture of operationism. I have said that one 
of the virtues of operationism is that it restricts the number of con- 
cepts. A concept, to be operationally defined, must result from 
procedures which are basically different from those used to define 
another concept. This problem concerning plurality of concepts 
will be returned to later in the chapter, but I need to open the discus- 
sion at this point. An operational definition of a phenomenon can be 
made by the use of a single, simple, short, paper-and-pencil test 
according to the criteria discussed under simple response identifica- 
tion. Now, conceivably, the number of such phenomena which 
could be so defined is almost unlimited. It therefore becomes appar- 
ent that the number of operationally defined concepts might be 
multiplied excessively. And it is a fact that we have no over-all plan 
in our scheme of science of psychology to avoid such multiplicity. 
But it is here where factor analysis makes a strong contribution. 
Independent operational definitions should be maintained only for 
unique phenomena. By factor analysis, tests which measure essen- 
tially the same characteristic of behavior lose their individual 
identity for definitional purposes. Each test becomes just one of a 
group of tests measuring the same characteristic, and a single defini- 
tion is used to reflect the operations defining the factor measured 
by all the tests. 
Scaling identification. As mentioned in the previous chapter, the 
human discriminatory response may be used to dimensionalize char- 
acteristics of objects or events (such as responses). The procedures 
involved constitute the operational definition of the characteristic. 
Since we have discussed at some length in the previous chapter the 
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general type of operations involved, a single illustration should be 
sufficient. 

Let us imagine that an investigator sets out to dimensionalize the 
affective tone of verbal materials. He believes that certain words 
evoke feelings of unpleasantness, others feelings of pleasantness, 
others neutral feelings. To a group of judges he presents say, 100 
words, which he thinks are representative of the dimension as he 
conceives it. The judges are asked to rate these words on a 7-point 
scale from most pleasant to most unpleasant. If he shows that the 
words (although not necessarily all of them) can be allocated along 
the scale in a reliable fashion by the judges, he has, by noting his 
procedures, given an operational definition to affective tone. He may 
further wish to specify, for example, that all words with a rating of 
2.0 or less will be called unpleasant, all of those with a rating of 5.0 
or more pleasant and all in between neutral. If he specifies the in- 
structions to his judges, and other relevant details of the scaling 
technique, the operations are repeatable. 

I would like to point out in concluding this section on response 
identification that none of the operations produces a law or relation- 
ship in which stimulus variables are involved. This is intimately re- 
lated to the discussion in the previous chapter on cause-effect analy- 
sis. Response correlation rarely gives us a basis for inferring cause 
and effect. We shall see that in the next general type of operational 
definition, stimulus-response identification, we usually have at least 
a crude stimulus-response relationship indicated in our operational 
definition since some form of manipulation of a stimulus variable is 
necessary to define the concept. 

And, let me repeat that the scientific usefulness of concepts 
defined by response identification is not indicated by the definition. 
What variables influence the phenomenon defined, how it is related 
to other concepts, and so on, are matters for subsequent research. 


STIMULUS-RESPONSE IDENTIFICATION 


Under this general heading I have three divisions indicating some- 
what different sets of operations. Again, I am not completely satis- 
fied with the names nor with exclusiveness of the categories, but 
they are the best I have been able to formulate. 
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S-R identification with physical scale. By this technique the oper- 
ational definition of a concept is obtained by showing a relationship 
between a physical scale of some sort (a physical stimulus scale) and 
the responses prompted by that scale. ; 

How do we operationally define pitch? Basically, the operations 
require only that we vary cycles per second of a sine wave and that 
reliable judgments concerning variations in highness or lowness of 
the sound be reported. It so happens that in this case the amount 
of phenomenal highness is directly related to cycles per second. Of 
course, as discussed earlier, the complete definition would require 
specification of the particular technique used to present the stimuli, 
e.g., constant stimuli, and perhaps further elaboration of this tech- 
nique if it deviates from the method as commonly understood. 

Now, as we can see, such operations not only define pitch but may 

establish the empirical relationship betwen cycles per second and the 
phenomenal change in sound we call pitch. The definition not only 
identifies the critical variable needed to produce the phenomenon, 
but also gives us a lawful relationship. In the simplest case of such a 
definition we would present only two variations in cycles per second 
and if the judgments in sound changes were reliably different we 
have our definition. And, in the crudest sense we have 
even with only two 
presented. 


In defining a lower absolute threshold we first explore a physical 
stimulus scale in an area where we expect the subject to be able to 
perceive the stimulus part of the time and not perceive it at other 
times. Thus, we relate the scale to responding or not responding. 
Then, by arithmetical Operations we determine a single value above 
which we expect the subject to respond more than 50 per cent of 
the time and below which less than 50 per cent of the time. This 
point is the threshold. Again, in actually presenting the stimuli we 


would use a particular psychophysical method and this would be a 
part of the elaborated definition, 
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varying amounts of the perimeters missing and asked subjects to 
report when they did and did not see a triangle. He then defined 
closure as the amount of perimeter which must be present before 
50 per cent of the subjects reported seeing a triangle. The steps in 
this procedure operationally define closure. 

S-R identification with psychological scale. We have seen how 
psychological scales are derived by the human discriminatory re- 
sponse. The operations involved define the dimension of behavior 
(or of objects) reflected by the scale. Now, however, when we use 
such scales as manipulable stimulus dimensions, and observe con- 
comitant changes in behavior, we are int a position to give an 
operational definition of a phenomenon which makes use of the 
response-defined stimulus scale. However, in most instances when 
such operations have been used, the manipulation of the stimulus 
variable is thought of only as influencing another phenomenon. For 
example, manipulation of affective tone may influence rate of learn- 
ing, but these operations are not the essential ones for defining 
learning. Nevertheless, when such stimulus manipulations are carried 
out and when they influence behavior, we have, in one manner of 
speaking, a new phenomenon. And, whether one wants to call it 
a phenomenon or not, it is a relationship which independently 
requires operational definition. For some reason, however, names 
have not been customarily assigned to such relationships. But, failure 
to name has nothing to do with defining. In other words, we can 
manipulate, say, meaningfulness, note its influence on rate of learn- 
ing, and the relationship so derived is defined operationally by giv- 
ing the operations involved. 

Some investigators have attempted to demonstrate the phenom- 
enon of repression by measuring the relative retention of pleasant 
and unpleasant words. A group of pleasant words and a group of 
unpleasant words are learned and retention is measured after a period 
of time. If the retention of the unpleasant words is poorer than the 
pleasant, repression is said to be defined. One could simply look at 
such operations as determining the influence of affective tone of 
words on retention; here, however, a name is assigned to the relation- 
ship. In this particular illustration we have at best had only a pro- 
visional operational definition; results of such (and similar) oper- 
ations have been undefinitive in demonstrating a new phenomenon. 
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Once more I must introduce a word of caution, and ask you to 
think back to the previous chapter where we dealt with unitary and 
complex dimensions. If our scaling techniques allow us to infer a 
reliable dimension this dimension is given operational definition by 
the procedures. Furthermore, if this dimension is now manipulated 
as a stimulus dimension and behavior is reliably affected, the rela- 
tionship is given operational definition, whether named or not. But, 
if the dimension scaled is complex, as it may well be, the investigator 
must guard against concluding that he has demonstrated a funda- 
mental law based on a relatively unitary stimulus dimension. If the 
stimulus dimension is complex we must be aware that we might be 
able to break it down into more unitary dimensions. But, at the 
particular level at which an investigator works his operational 
definitions are sound; he simply should not be blind to the fact that 
further scaling operations may allow him to arrive at definitions 
of more unitary dimensions and thus indicate further research as to 
the relationship between these dimensions and behavior. If stimuli 
are reproducible, regardless of their complexity, and if reliable 
judgments of differences are made among these stimuli, then all 
criteria of operational definitions have been met. But let us not be 
myopic before the altar of operationism; let us recognize, that it is an 
identifying device and that what one has identified is a matter 
further research. 

In this section on S-R identification I have discussed operational 
definitions of phenomena which are relationships between behavior 
and either a physical or psychological stimulus dimension. In these 
cases the “input” on the stimulus side was positive. That is, a certain 
measureable amount or quantity of the dimension was used. The 
phenomenon was defined if a minimum of at least two points along 
the dimension was sampled. At the same time, and even with only 
two points, a very crude relationship is established. Normally, how- 
ever, in practice three or more points from along the dimension are 
used so that the relationship defined is more precisely given. The 
fact that at least two positive or finite amounts of the dimension are 


used contrasts this procedure with the final one which I will now 
discuss, 


S-R, E/C identification. 
from the other two S-R t 
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on behavior of a zero amount of a dimension is compared with the 
effect of some finite amount. If there is a reliable difference in 
behavior resulting from these two conditions, the procedures used 
to derive it define the phenomenon. The symbols, E/C, refer to 
experimental and control conditions; the experimental condition is 
the one having a finite amount of a given stimulus condition, the 
control condition, zero amount. The symbols have been used by 
Marx (8), but his interpretation of the concepts derived is some- 
what different from my interpretation. I will return to this matter 
at a later point in this book. It is sufficient to say at this point that 
operational definition of phenomena by these operations has been 
used as long as control groups have been used, which is a good 
many years. 

I have a number of issues about operational definitions in general 
which I wish to bring up in this section. While definitions of this 
type provide essentially the experimental design for research, there 
are many possibilities in the operations for a confounding or confus- 
ing with other concepts. Therefore, the operations and their conse- 
quences must be thought through very carefully. My illustrations 
will include both the use of physical stimulus dimensions and psycho- 
logical stimulus dimensions, but I will make no breakdown of this 
difference. In all illustrations it will be noted that the operations 
identify the stimulus variable which is essential to define the phenom- 
enon and in the crudest sense, establish a relationship. 

1. One of the oldest phenomena in the psychology of learning is 
retroactive inhibition. This phenomenon can only be unambiguously 
defined and demonstrated in actual research by the E/C-type of 
definition. The basic operations may be outlined as follows: 


Task A? Task B? Retention of A? 


CONTROL: Yes No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes Yes 


With this paradigm we need add only that retention under the 
control condition must be reliably greater than under the experi- 
mental condition. If this is true, the phenomenon is demonstrated 


and the procedures define it. 
Two additional comments may be made at this point. The above 
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type of definition is what I call a diagrammatic type of operational 
definition. In such definitions we have the outline of the experi- 
mental design needed to demonstrate the phenomenon. We can, of 
course, construct these definitions in the more common verbal form. 
These definitions become the “if-if-then” type of verbal definitions, 
and sometimes may get a little dangling. For retroactive inhibition 
we would say: “If under one condition only Task A is given, and if 
under another Task A is followed by Task B, and if the retention of 
A is better under the first condition than under the second, then 
we have defined retroactive inhibition.” Because I think the diagram- 
matic definition is somewhat less burdensome and perhaps somewhat 
more easily grasped, I prefer it and will use it almost exclusively in 
subsequent discussion. 

The second comment concerns specification of the direction of 
the difference between the experimental and control conditions. In 
some definitions (to follow) it is not necessary to specify the direc- 
tions of the performance difference. Clearly, however, in the case 
of retroactive inhibition, the control condition must result in better 
retention than the experimental condition. Indeed, if the experi- 
mental condition resulted in better retention than the control we 
would have defined retroactive facilitation. 

2. I would like next to discuss the definiti 
certain additional issues which it raises, In dia 
tration may be defined as follows: 


on of frustration, and 
grammatic form, frus- 


Controt: Goal oriented: No blocking 
EXPERIMENTAL: Goal oriented: Blocking 


If, as a consequence of these procedural differences, there is a reli- 
able difference in behavior, frustration is demonstrated, and the 
procedures define it. In this particular instance, further elaboration 
of what is meant by goal oriented and blocking will probably be 
necessary. That is, the investigator would need to specify what par- 
ticular goal or task has been set for the subjects and what particular 
technique was used for blocking attempts to attain the goal. And, 
of course, the particular response or responses measured will be a 
part of the definition. 

In studies of frustration, 


» a number of different response measures 
have b 


een used. Furthermore, some of these have been given names, 
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such as aggression and withdrawal. It is also true that in a single ex- 
periment several different response measures may be taken, each, 
when noted in conjunction with the blocking operations, defining 
independent phenomena. This, of course, is quite legitimate. Indeed, 
it is necessary if the response measures are not highly correlated. But, 
the important matter to which I wish to call your attention is that 
we have a grouping of operational definitions under a superordinate 
definition. That is, frustration is defined in terms of general oper- 
ations and merely specifies that there must be a difference in be- 
havior resulting from the two conditions. If one wishes, then, as a 
number of investigators have, the behavior may be broken up and 
measured along several different scales so that each is in turn capable 
of independent definition. 

Perhaps I should mention once more that provisional definitions 
are provisional; there is nothing in the definition which says that the 
operations will inevitably produce a difference in behavior, and 
hence complete the definition of the phenomenon. This is why the 
verbal definition is an “if-if-then” type. This is particularly relevant 
when considering frustration since there have been a number of 
investigations in which no differences appeared as a result of the 
operations. When this happens it is quite incorrect to report that 
frustration did not result in any measurable differences in behavior. 
It is correct to say that the operations used failed to demonstrate a 
phenomenon which, if it had been demonstrated, would have been 
called frustration. 

3. A general definition of transfer is as follows: 


Task A? Task B? 


CONTROL: No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes 


Any reliable difference in performance on Task B completes the 
definition of transfer. Now actually, because of our state of knowl- 
edge in the area, this general definition would normally be broken 
down into two subdefinitions on the basis of direction of difference 
in performance on Task B. That is, we would say that if perform- 
ance under the control condition on Task B is better than under 
the experimental, negative transfer is defined. If the experimental 
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produces better performance than the control, positive transfer is 
defined. ; 

I have said that one of the virtues of operationally defining con- 
cepts by the diagrammatic technique is that the basic experimental 
design is given by the definition. However, we should not be lulled 
into thinking that such definitions automatically protect us from 
errors in carrying out the operations. For example, in the definition 
of transfer it is quite apparent that if we use different groups for the 
two conditions they must not differ significantly in learning ability. 
Or, if we use the same subjects in both conditions, any potential 
differences in difficulty of the material must be balanced out. Let it 
be evident that an operational definition only makes it clear in 
general how you are finding what you are defining; it assumes 
experimental and statistical competence to carry out the operations 
so that no confounding of variables is present. 

4. While it may seem fairly evident in the illustrations given thus 
far that the control condition is an essential part of the defining oper- 
ations, this has not always been the case. I want to discuss two cases 
as illustrations of where failure to consider a 
of the definition led to, or ma 
ena which did not exist. 


In some of the earlier work on the Rorschach, someone colored 
portions of some of the cards with a garish red. In presenting these 
colored cards it was believed that the responses to them differed 
appreciably, indeed dramatically, from the responses to black and 
white cards. This alleged difference was called “color shock.” Now 
it seems clear that to differentiate responses to colored cards from 
those to black and white cards, hence, define color shock, an appro- 
priate control must be used. This could be done as follows: 


control group as a part 
y have led to, the defining of phenom- 


Controt Carns: Without color 
EXPERIMENTAL Carps: Same as control with color 


Now, if any difference occurs in th 
cards, an operational definition of colo 
investigator might specify that the d 
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ceptable definition of color shock. 

on, reminiscence masqueraded for several 
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years as a reliable phenomenon simply because it had not been 
operationally distinguished from other already established phe- 
nomena. The simple reason for its not having been so differentiated 
was failure to use a control condition in carrying out the operations. 
An adequate definition of reminiscence requires the following pro- 
cedures: 


Conrrot: Learning: Retention Test 1—Retention Test 2 
EXPERIMENTAL: Learning: Retention Test 1---~-- Retention Test 2 


The series of dashed lines in the experimental condition indicates 
that the time interval between the first and second retention test 
is longer for this condition than for the control condition. Now, 
if the retention on Test 2 is greater for the experimental condition 
than for the control condition, reminiscence is demonstrated and the 
procedures define it. 

In the earlier work on reminiscence no control group was used; 
rather, reminiscence was said to have been found if retention was 
better on the second test than on the first test for the experimental 
condition alone. However, because the first retention test might 
well provide an additional learning trial, Retention Test 2 might 
have shown higher retention than Test 1 simply because of this 
additional learning, and not because of any facilitating process which 
was presumed to take place during the interval between the two 
tests. Indeed, if we knew the amount of additional learning provided 
by the first retention test, there may have been actual forgetting 
in the experimental condition. Recent research (7) has shown that 
this is what happens. In other words, the operations had not clearly 
differentiated reminiscence from forgetting. I shall discuss later in 
somewhat more detail this problem of priority of concepts. 

5. I now wish to turn to certain problems of definition which 
may be illustrated by the discussion of two phenomena, conditioning 
and pseudoconditioning. First, let me give a general definition of 
conditioning, using CS for conditional stimulus and US for uncon- 
ditional stimulus. 


Present CS-US series? Test with CS? 


CONTROL: No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes 
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If the test performance under the experimental conditions is better 
than under the control, i.e., if more responses are made to CS, the 
procedures define the phenomenon. A very comparable set of oper- 
ations would define learning in a general way except that we would 
omit the specificity of the stimuli of the initial series and indicate 
only that practice trials were given on a task. In very few modern 
researches on typical learning problems is the control group actually 
used. The reason appears to be that learning (or conditioning), being 
such a pervasive phenomenon, would be known to occur in the 
experimental group and not in the control. In most learning situa- 
tions we would expect the control group to have a zero measure 
of performance on the test trials. For example, if the material were 
nonsense syllables it is highly unlikely that the control subjects 
would get any of the syllables correct when they had never before 
been exposed to them. In short, with some well-established phe- 
nomena, the control group is not needed to demonstrate the exist- 


ence of the phenomenon because it has been dem 


onstrated so many 
times in the past. 


But now, turning back to conditioning as such, there is reason to 
believe that a control group becomes an essential part of the defin- 
ing operations even though the phenomenon of conditioning has 
been demonstrated many, many times in the past. 

I have insisted that science is a series of analytical steps. One of 
the purposes of analysis is to isolate unique phenomena. The prob- 
lem is somewhat comparable to that of reducing stimulus dimen- 
sions to as unitary a level as possible. On the response side, likewise, 
we must isolate unitary or unique phenomena. Suppose that the 
phenomenon defined as conditioning is not unique in the sense that 
it is constituted of two or more isolable phenomena which can be 
given independent definition. Now, 


on a strict operational level, the 
definition of conditioning as I have given it would not be misunder- 
stood; the operations are clear, But, as scientists engaged in an 


analytical enterprise, our definitions must keep pace with our analyt- 
ical research. If, therefore, we can break a phenomenon down into 
more elementary ones by appropriate differentiating Operations, we 


must do so. Or, to say this another way; we break the variance 
down into as many components as there are discriminable operations 
that affect it. 
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In the case of conditioning our definition must be so constituted 
that the performance observed on the test trials is broken up into 
as many unique “parts” as possible. One phenomenon which can be 
in a sense “subtracted” from total performance is psewdocondition- 
ing. It may be independently defined as follows: 


Series of US presentations? Test with CS?. 


CONTROL: No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes 


If on the test trials more responses occur for the experimental oper- 
ations than for the control, pseudoconditioning is demonstrated. 
Note that the only difference between these operations and the ones 
presented for conditioning is that in the present ones the initial 
series does not have the CS included. Any conception of condition- 
ing (learning) includes the presentation of the CS during the train- 
ing trials. If pseudoconditioning occurs, more is “getting into” the 
performance from which conditioning is inferred than is intended 
by the conception of the process defined. Indeed, we might want 
another control in which only the CS was presented during the 
initial series, and it is a fact that in the study of certain conditioned 
responses (e.g., eyeblink) such a control is used. In short, the pur- 
pose of the control groups is to isolate the performance change 
which can be attributed only to the pairing of the CS and US during 
the initial series. When, therefore, we speak of the E/C operations, 
we do not necessarily imply that the C indicates a single control con- 
dition; it may necessarily indicate several, depending on the level 
of analysis which has taken place around a given performance 
change. 

Now, it may well be that phenomena which have been inde- 
pendently defined may be found to be a function of some of the same 
variables and may be included under the same basic explanatory 
principles. These matters, however, must be kept separate from 
the sheer matter of definition. The variables of which the phenomena 
are a function are a matter for further research; the inclusion of 
them in the same explanatory framework is a matter for the theo- 
retician as he examines the research. 

6. I have said that independent phenomena may be defined when 
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clearly differentiating operations are used. I want to discuss this 
problem at some length, and will use initially as an illustration the 
problem connected with a definition of maturation. One definition 
which has been widely used is that resulting from identical-twin 
studies. One twin is used in a control “condition,” the other in an 
experimental “condition,” as follows: 


Practice on specific skill Test on this skill? 


(e.g., climbing)? 
CONTROL: No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes 


If performance of the experimental twin has improved from the 
beginning of practice to the tests, and if there is no appreciable dif- 
ference in the performance of the control and of the experimental 
twin on the test task, it has been said that maturation is demon- 
strated. The idea is that neuromuscular development sufficient to 
account for the behavioral change takes place without the specific 
practice. Unlike all of our previous definitions, the phenomenon 
rests on demonstrating no difference in performance on the test 
trials. As will be seen, my objection to the definition has nothing 
to do with the statistical impossibility of confirming the null hypoth- 
esis. My objection is that these operations do not allow definition of 
an independent phenomenon clearly distinguished from another 
well-established one. In fact, I would insist that insofar as the above 
type of operations have been used to define maturation, no such 
phenomenon exists in a scientific sense. 

A well-established phenomenon in motor learning is that of trans- 
fer of skill. With this phenomenon in mind let us look at the control 
condition used to define maturation. The contro 
not kept immobile; as a matter of fact, they are allowed a great deal 
of activity. They may run, jump, crawl, turn somersaults, and so on, 
but they are not allowed to practice climbing. It is quite reasonable, 
therefore, that there could be heavy transfer from these other activ- 
ities to climbing. If the control subjects, therefore, do as well as 
the experimental subjects on the test trials this might be attributed 


to transfer, and no new phenomenon need be defined. It becomes 


apparent that to give an acceptable definition of maturation by these 


types of operations the control group must be kept completely im- 


l group subjects are 
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mobile so that no learning which would transfer could take place. 
Obviously, there would be objections from certain elements in our 
society toward the anesthetization of young children over a period 
of several weeks. Again, I must caution you against concluding that 
a phenomenon of maturation in human subjects does not exist; I am 
merely pointing out that this particular type of operation for defin- 
ing maturation is unacceptable and insofar as it is unacceptable, 
maturation as allegedly defined does not have scientific status. 

With this illustration in mind, let us try to arrive at some general- 
izations concerning the operational method of distinguishing among 
phenomena. It will be noted that in the discussion of maturation and 
transfer the problem of differentiating them must be done on the 
basis of stimulus manipulation differences, since the same response 
measure is used to define both. And this is exactly where the trouble 
lies; maturation and transfer were not differentiated because the 
stimulus manipulations were not differentiated; those used to define 
maturation are essentially the same ones used to define transfer. 
Under such circumstances we must observe a rule for priority of 
concepts based on our conceptualization of the types of processes 
involved. Priority goes to the concept which can be demonstrated in 
a situation in which the other, conceptually speaking, could not 
occur. For example, we can demonstrate marked positive transfer 
from one task to another in a 25-year-old man in five minutes. No 
current conception of neuromuscular maturation, that is, no usual 
way of thinking about the process, would predict this. 

Let us consider another illustration of the problem. Zeller (75, 76) 
has done careful experimental work in an attempt to establish repres- 
sion as a scientific concept. However, when he finished the two 
experiments, he realized that the performance changes which he 
measured might well be attributed to motivational changes of the 
subject. The motivational changes could well have been produced by 
the stimulus operations by which he intended to influence another 
process. Motivation as a concept has independent status; that is, the 
phenomenon can be defined in a situation where the literary concep- 
tion of repression would not predict the appearance of repression. 
Zeller rightfully, although somewhat ruefully I believe, concluded 
that his operations were inadequate to establish the reliability of a 
new phenomenon. 
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We may then state a general principle of precedent or priority. 
If the same response measure is used in the defining operations of 
two phenomena, and if the stimulus manipulations cannot be clearly 
differentiated, the phenomenon which can be demonstrated (hence 
defined) in a situation where by its literary conception the other 
would not occur, the first phenomenon takes precedent. I do not 
think this rule of precedent will solve all definitional problems 
where stimulus manipulations conflict, but I think it will handle 
most of them. 

All of this discussion is concerned with differentiating phenomena 
when the same response measure is or was to be used; hence, differen- 
tiation must be based on the stimulus manipulations. This does not 
close the problem for these E/C type operations. For, there are 
instances in which the same stimulus manipulations are used for 
two or more phenomena and in which case the differentiation must 
come in the response measurements. The rule here is fairly straight- 
forward. If the same stimulus manipulations are used, phenomena 
are differentiated by different response measures if, and only if, 
those response measures are poorly correlated, The only ambiguity 
in this principle is that we have no set value of the correlation co- 
efficient which can be used as a clean-cut criterion as to when and 
when not responses are said to be poorly correlated. 

We have previously given a definition of frustration, and saw 
how this general definition can subsume subphenomena, such as 
aggression or withdrawal. In these instances the stimulus manipula- 
tions used to produce aggression and withdrawal are the same; they 
are differentiated on the basis of response measures. Obviously, if 
these response measures correlate highly there is no basis for dis- 
tinguishing two phenomena. But, since they do not correlate highly, 


scientific analysis is aided by insisting upon definition of independent 
phenomena. 


A SUMMING UP 


In this final section I would like to bring together certain of the 
scattered comments in the chapter and add a few statements of 
appraisal. Early in the chapter I indicated the three major benefits 
which I believed accrued to psychologists accepting wholeheartedly 
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the practices of operationism. I will build this summary around these 
three benefits. 

One of the benefits stated was that operationism facilitates com- 
munication. I can do no more than indicate that I think this is self- 
evident. How can the sheer empirical meaning of a concept be mis- 
understood when it is operationally defined? I can only insist that 
the variance in the transmission of meaning by operational definition 
is far, far less than that for literary definitions. I think that any prob- 
lems which have arisen over this matter have come about because 
some have expected definitions to do more than define. One must not 
look for hidden meanings in operational definitions; there are none. 
The entire empirical truth status of a concept is given by the defin- 
ing operations, and that is all that a definition is supposed to give. 
One who reads an operational definition in the spirit in which it has 
been formulated has no problem in understanding what is meant 
by it. 

A second benefit which I have listed as resulting from the use 
of operational definitions is that it makes better scientists out of us. 
When the meaning of a concept is evaluated by the criterion of oper- 
ationism it forces us to sharpen our research designs. Unless a phe- 
nomenon, denoted by a set of operations, can be distinguished oper- 
ationally from already existing concepts, we do not admit it to the 
empirical base of the science. A secondary effect of this insistence 
on distinguishable operations is that it keeps the number of concepts 
limited, at least for certain types of operational definitions. This is 
the next problem to which I will turn. 

The third benefit of operationism, as I see it, is that the number of 
concepts admitted to a science is less under operationism than under, 
say, literary types of definitions. At least one can state criteria by 
which concepts may or may not be admitted to a science under 
operationism, whereas this is not true with literary definitions. How- 
ever, I would like to summarize the issues bearing on this matter at 
some length. To do so, I will mention separately the problems as 
they relate to the six types of operational definitions discussed 
earlier, 

In my opinion the area where the pyramiding of operational 
definitions might get out of hand is in simple response-defined con- 
cepts. The problem stems from the fact that in this area there is no 
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defining criterion as such which tells us whether or not a new con- 
cept should be admitted. The only criterion which can be used is 
a research criterion. This criterion, stated simply, is that no new 
concepts should be admitted if the phenomenon is already measured 
by what might appear to be a somewhat different set of operations. 
You will remember that test-construction procedures illustrate well 
the simple response-defined concepts. Almost an infinite number of 
tests could conceivably be constructed and if one stopped at that 
point, each would define a new concept. We have only one protec- 
tion against such an eventuality, namely, insisting that correlations 
be determined among tests and not admitting a new concept if the 
characteristic involved has already been defined. That is, if the cor- 
relation is high between one test and another, the same concept 
should be used for both. The fact that we have a number of reli- 
able tests all called intelligence tests shows that this is working out 
to a certain extent. 

While I would insist that this correlation criterion provides the 
only adequate protection against a wild proliferation of concepts in 
this area, I must quickly add that it is not simple to work out in 
practice. Suppose we have a test which defines the concept of 
clerical aptitude. Then suppose another investigator constructs a test 
to define finger dexterity. It might never occur to this second in- 
vestigator that his test correlates very highly with the one defined 
as measuring clerical aptitude, although this might actually be the 
case. In short, there are hundreds of tests which have been con- 
structed to define certain concepts and it would be next to impossible 
for an investigator to correlate his new test with all of these. We 
may, therefore, expect that tests which actually measure the same 
thing will have different names applied to them. 

It is in the handling of this whole problem that I have mentioned 
that factor analysis makes a very strong contribution; factor analysis 
limits the number of characteristics of behavior which must be given 
independent definition. So the problem is not hopeless; it is only 
a huge research task. The only other hope is for occupational fatigue 
of test constructors. I must repeat again that we must have inde- 
pendent response-defined concepts if the response measures for tw 
or more tasks or tests or situations do not correlate. Restricting the 
number of concepts defined by response measures is not an arbitrary 
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matter; rather, it is a research matter. And I would say, also, that I 
know of no other technique of defining concepts other than the 
operational technique which can insist upon a criterion for the 
admission or nonadmission of concepts. 

I will turn next to definition by S-R identification. It will be 
remembered that concepts defined in this category always require 
the designation of a particular stimulus variable responsible for 
the phenomenon being defined. Pitch is defined only when varia- 
tions in cycles per second of the sound wave are “put into” the 
organism and reliable judgments are obtained. Such variations in 
cycles per second can be produced in a number of ways, from the 
use of simple tuning forks to complex oscillators. If the precise 
relationship between the phenomenal change in sound and cycles 
per second changes with the particular techniques of producing the 
sound or of measuring the subject’s responses, we do not need 
Separate concepts for each minor deviation. It poses an interesting 
research problem as to why the methods do not produce the same 
relationship, but this is not a definitional issue. In other words, we 
have a basic criterion for including what could be many, many 


Variations in a class when they meet this criterion for inclusion (77). 


In this case, the criterion for inclusion is that there be variations 
s in judgment of the 


in cycles per second and reliable difference 
sound, 

Operational definitions based on S-R relationships and a psycho- 
logical scale depend for their adequacy on the operations used to 
define the psychological scale. Hence, the correlational criterion 
must be applied to assess the number of concepts to be allowed. 

_ This brings us finally to S-R, E/C identification. Concepts result- 
ing from these operations rest on the demonstration of a difference in 
performance as a result of a finite amount of a specified stimulus con- 
dition being present and performance when none of the condition is 
Present. Thus, as in the case of identification with a physical scale, 
the definition rests on the specification of a variable necessary for the 
phenomenon to occur. Retroactive inhibition, for example, is defined 
in terms of a performance difference in retention when interpolated 
learning is and is not introduced. Any kind or amount of material so 
interpolated would fit the class of operations defining the concept. It 
is irrelevant to the general definition how fast the material is pre- 
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sented, how high the degree of learning is, and so on, if the specified 

erformance difference is found. All other factors mentioned may 
indeed be variables affecting the amount of retroactive inhibition 
but they are static variables as far as the defining operations are 
concerned. 

Finally, I am compelled to make additional comments partly by 
way of preparation for later chapters, partly by way of keeping 
some pesky terminology problems from getting out of hand, and 
partly to correct any erroneous impressions that empirical concepts 
are all nicely organized. What I have to say is concerned largely 
with S-R types of phenomena. 

1. I have said, and will continue to say in later chapters, that at 
the empirical level our research problem is to determine behavioral 
phenomena and variables which influence them. I have also said that 
an operational definition specifies the necessary operations needed 
to demonstrate the phenomenon. Now this word “phenomenon” 
occurs hundreds of times in this book; I don’t like the word but I 
haven’t a good substitute. I think it is clear that when I use the word 
I mean a reliable behavior event or change; it is an event whose 
recurrence can be discriminated as such. When I say “phenomena 
and variables affecting these phenomena” I am stating my own bias 
for organizing research findings but I think I am also reflecting the 
organizational structure of much research in psychology. Research 
workers do center their work around one or two phenomena as they 
go about determining the influence of variables on these phenomena. 
But, to speak in this way is no more than that; that is, it is just a 
manner of speaking. For any reliable behavioral event or change is 
a phenomenon so that these “variables which influence phenomena” 
do themselves define phenomena. So perhaps I should say “core or 
central phenomena and associated phenomena” instead of “phe- 
nomena and variables which influence them.” In any event I think 
it is fair to say that many psychologists do think in terms of core 
phenomena and that other phenomena revolve around them; these 
others I will continue to refer to as “variables which influence them.” 
This centrality is shown by titles to research papers, to section 
headings in books, and so on. Thus we read: “extinction as a function 
of amount of work;” “pitch as a function of intensity;” “intelligence 
as a function of race;” “learning as a function of meaningfulness;” 
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“fntroversion as a function of number of siblings.” Of course, the 
phenomena which become central may vary considerably from 
scientist to scientist. 

2. Although I have tried to guard against it, it is still possible that 
the temper of this chapter may have left the impression that our 
operationally defined phenomena all have about the same status as 
far as generality is concerned. This is obviously not the case as 
indicated by the discussion of class operations. Let it be clear that we 
do have widely different levels of generality i in our operations. For 
example, we may have a very general definition of forgetting, but 
under this we have a set of operations defining retroactive inhibition, 
and under this a set defining the influence of similarity on retroactive 
inhibition and under this a set defining a particular kind of similarity 
as it might be varied in a given experiment. We have classes within 
classes within classes. 

3. Operational definitions as I have discussed them in this chapter 
are used to define behavioral phenomena. This is a somewhat more 
restricted use of operational definitions than I believe is common 
in psychology. However, I do not want to discuss this matter now 
since in terms of my thinking it comes more logically i in Chapter 7 
where the status of varying kinds of concepts in use in psychology 
will be evaluated. 
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Research Design: I 


INTRODUCTION 


| F Chapter 2, I discussed the com- 


ponents of the research situation in psychology, and made some 
preliminary remarks about the research implications of these com- 
ponents. In Chapter 3 I was rather doggedly dogmatic in my pres- 
entation of operational definitions. Yet, following the manner in 
which I presented these definitions, it is quite natural to go now into 
the matter of research designs. As I have indicated, the operations 
required for demonstration, hence definition, of a behavioral phe- 
nomenon are contingent upon certain principles of procedure which, 
if overlooked or misused, deny us the privilege of definition. I, 
therefore, feel that the base of our science (reliable phenomena) 
exists on a firm foundation only insofar as our research procedures 
are sound, 
, I must first give you a general idea of the approach I shall take 
in discussing problems of experimental design. The material will not 
be presented simply as an exposition of different research techniques. 
It is my experience that there is a certain flatness to such an approach; 
it does not quite hit the mark that I think it is necessary to hit. 
I gave an opinion earlier that we are far too uncritical of our research 
efforts, Many published research reports should have been thrown 
in the wastebasket rather than have been mailed to an editor, for the 
editor is sometimes so harried by the tide of papers seeking readers 
through his journal that he may find time for little more than a 
cursory examination of their soundness. I must repeat that the blame, 
if we must cast blame, rests unequivocally on our graduate training 
programs. 

If you want basic principles for designing research problems they 
can be given rather simply; rather “it” can be given rather easily. 
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For there is only one basic principle, namely, design the experiment 
so that the effects of the independent variables can be evaluated 
unambiguously. The difficulty lies in implementing the principle in 
any specific research situation. I do not think there is any easy 
solution to this learning problem. I do not think, furthermore, that 
we can simply tell research workers to “watch out” for infraction of 
the rule and expect positive results. In order to learn we must prac- 
tice and practice and practice. We must learn what not to do as well 
as what to do. In the present work I can no more than get one 
started on this learning process; it is up to each of us to continue the 
practice. . ; 

Essentially what I will do is give you illustrations of research 
errors. Then, I will note how each error may be corrected. Some of 
the illustrations will be from published reports; I use these reports 
because they are real and can be evaluated by all who choose to do 
so. As I said earlier, I think it is somewhat unfortunate that these 
should be found in print; it is at least unfortunate for contemporary 
psychology if it is going to be evaluated for scientific rigor. If there 
is a positive side it is that such published reports may in the long run 
make better scientists out of all of us. If errors are to serve as 4 
learning device, they cannot be hid. I doubt whether there is a single 
psychologist, actively engaged in research work, who has not at 
some time at least planned an experiment which did not meet critical 
standards. Most have probably executed such an experiment and 
some of us have mailed them to an editor. A critical colleague 
or a friendly editor (there are some) may have saved the research 
from being published. So, when I evaluate critically a piece of pub- 
lished research I do so without malevolence and with full awareness 
that many of us are in the fortunate position of having uninhibited 
colleagues and students who take fiendish delight in pointing out 
our blunders, usually before they become public. 

I have also had available another source of research reports which 
has provided me with a number of illustrations of errors on which 
to focus when designing research. As a consulting editor for the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology for six years I have had the 
privilege of reviewing scores of manuscripts. I cannot, of course, 
give references to these works. But I shall reconstruct them from my 
notes as faithfully as I can. Some of these have been rejected for 
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publication by the editor (who does so without bringing the asso- 
ciate editor or editors into the picture by name). If the author hasn’t 
already guessed that I was involved in the rejection of his manu- 
script, he may now find this out. [The rejection of my own manu- 
scripts has a sordid aftermath: (a) one day of depression; (b) one 
day of utter contempt for the editor and his accomplices; (c) one 
day of decrying the conspiracy against letting Truth be published; 
(d) one day of fretful ideas about changing my profession; (e) one 
day of re-evaluating the manuscript in view of the editors comments 
followed by the conclusion that I was lucky it wasn’t accepted! ] 

Finally, since I have seen many research proposals de novo from 
students, I shall mention them when they add something new to our 
thinking. 

Much of the research about which the discussions will center is 
research of an experimental nature, ie., where some variable is 
manipulated. It is in this type of research that it is easiest to go 
astray. I believe that if we understand the problems associated with 
design of experiments we can readily transfer to other forms of 
research, e.g., statistical control of variables, naturalistic observation, 
and so on. However, research involving simple and complex 
response-defined phenomena will not be covered directly. 

Some research workers in psychology assert that design of ex- 
periments and statistical evaluation are inextricably related. I believe 
that they can be productively separated. I have seen a sufficient 
number of reports which are statistically sophisticated and behavior- 
ally naive to lead to this conclusion. I will not, therefore, consider 
Statistical problems except in very minor ways. I am concerned with 
the thinking that goes into experimental designs; such thinking may 
at times overlap statistical thinking but it is propaedeutic to it. If, 
however, the presentation is incomplete because of the failure to 
handle the statistical problems, then so it will have to be. In many 
cases a design may be changed to allow better or more complete 
Statistical evaluation. These are the details which I will leave to the 
Statistician. So also will I leave many other details of experimental 
Procedure to the experts in the particular area of research in which 
One may be interested. I cannot tell you how to wire a six-channel 
recorder nor can I tell you how to handle schizophrenic patients in 
an experimental situation. There are many, many such details, 
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important indeed, which only the active worker in the particular 
area can give with the degree of expertness required. I am not aim- 
ing at this level of research design or procedure. 

I suppose if I get clearly impatient on the matter of research 
design it is in the case where before an experiment is done it is 
recognized that the answer to the question cannot be obtained or 
a test of the hypothesis accomplished but the research is undertaken 
anyhow after uttering the soporific phrase “it is the best that can 
be done under the circumstances.” I would insist that the research 
should not be done under this aegis. Why do it if it cannot possibly 
solve a problem or answer a question? It is not unusual to carry out 
an experimental procedure and then discover that it does not accom- 
plish what we thought it would, but to do the experiment when we 
know it won’t accomplish what we want to accomplish is a clear 
expression of research stupidity or an unwarranted faith in the 
virtues of science. 

It will be apparent that my presentation deals almost exclusively 
with the classical nomothetic approach in which groups of organ- 
isms are used. I have been unable to sense the revolution taking place 
in psychological research which others have seen. This alleged 
revolution deals with the study of the individual and is sometimes 
called idiographic psychology. The idea is that we should discover 
the laws holding for the individual, not the laws holding for the 
group. I cannot see how anyone can object to the study of a single 
individual, he may be studied intensively in the sense that many 
different relationships are determined for him or intensively with 
respect to only one particular phenomenon. The latter plan of study 
has long been used in research on sensory processes. Ebbinghaus used 
it for his studies of memory and Skinner uses it for the study of a rat 
I do not see that there is a systematic issue involved here unless 
those who champion idiographic analysis are trying to say that there 
is no commonality of laws from one organism to the next, in which 
case we will have as many sets of laws as we have people. I woul 
insist that the laws and relationships about which we already know 
would deny this stand. So, where is the issue other than the eve! 
present one in all kinds of research concerning the generalizability 
of results. Nevertheless, since I may be missing something I woul 
refer you to two “pro” idiograph papers (2, 73), one “anti” (24): 
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and one which carefully analyzes what each type of research can 
provide (7). 

Organization scheme. In the several years that I have been teach- 
ing research design to first-year graduate students no single prob- 
lem has caused me more persistent anguish than that of trying to 
organize research errors into a meaningful pattern. I would like (as 
I think anyone would like) to have a scheme of presentation which 
is logical and at the same time exhaustive of these research errors. 
It might be useful too to have a checklist of known errors so that in 
designing an experiment we could go through and see if we have 
successfully avoided such errors. This assumes that we are percep- 
tive enough to tell whether or not an error is occurring; knowing 
what errors can occur is not necessarily identical with perceiving 
when they do occur. So, the checklist idea does not solve the prob- 
lem; it may help by calling attention to possible errors which we 
might have otherwise overlooked but it will not help us in determin- 
ing whether that error is or is not present in a given investigation. 
What I am leading up to is a statement that I recognize my presenta- 
tion is neither completely logical nor exhaustive; it is the best I 
have been able to formulate and unless a flash of insight strikes me 
before the final page proof leaves my desk we are stuck with its 
deficiencies. Nevertheless, in one way or another I think I shall hit 
upon most kinds of errors which do occur in psychological research. 
Let me then turn to the thinking which lies behind the organization. 

What do I mean by errors in research? To determine whether or 
not there is an error in an investigation requires a comparison of 
what the investigator does and what he concludes was found as a 
Consequence of this doing. Experimental research involves the ma- 
nipulation of a variable in some fashion; the intent is to discover if 
this manipulation is related to behavioral changes. What the investi- 
gator said or implied he has found in light of what he did are the 
two critical focal points in determining whether a research error 
does or does not exist. (If we are evaluating proposed research the 
Problem is no different; we look at what is to be done and what 
Conclusions are intended, given various alternative findings.) If there 
1s a discrepancy between what is concluded and what can be con- 
cluded in the light of what was done, I assert there is a research error. 
In terms of seriousness, these discrepancies vary considerably. Some 
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discrepancies are relatively unimportant in the sense that verbal 
conclusions are slightly askew but can be easily corrected and we 
retain the research as a sound contribution to the literature. At the 
other extreme are discrepancies which are lethal and there is no way 
that a scientifically meaningful conclusion can be reached from the 
procedures used. These cases are best exemplified by blatant con- 
founding of stimulus variables from different classes (environmental, 
task, subject) so that behavior changes measured cannot be said 
to be the result even of variables within a given class. In between 
these two extremes are discrepancies which, to be charitable, reflect 
a nonanalytical conclusion in an area where development of knowl- 
edge is far enough advanced to disallow such conclusions. Such 
conclusions are disallowed because there is a confounding of the 
manipulated variable by another variable in the same class. What 
happens is that as the investigator manipulates one variable in a 
class, another identifiable factor in the same class also changes sO 
that the phenomenon produced cannot be said to be due to one 
particular component; it can only be said to be due to the one or 
the other or the combined influence, A design error occurs if 
identifiable components of the manipulations are not isolated when 
1t 1s quite apparent that they must be if analytical conclusions are 
to be drawn. Note that the confounding is between variables within 
the class in contrast to the confounding of variables from different 
classes as discussed above. With some justification, confounding of 
variables within a class is considered a less serious error than con- 
founding of variables among classes. However, we shall have plenty 
of opportunity to compare the two and you may arrive at a differ- 
ent assessment of relative seriousness, 
f It is my belief that the major errors in psychological research lie 
in these two kinds of confoundings and my effort is directed towar d 
extensive discussion of how such confoundings have occurred and 
how we go about trying to avoid them. The organization scheme 
for this presentation can now be outlined. It will be remembered 
that I identified (Chapter 2) four types of variables which may be 
manipulated, namely, environmental, task, instructional, and subject 
variables. For this discussion I will omit the instructional variable as 
an independent class and include it under the environmental vari- 
ables. I have said above that when we manipulate a variable within 4 
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class the results may be confounded by (a) other identifiable vari- 
ables within the same class, or by (b) variables from the other two 
classes. In terms of research errors actually made, however, certain 
confoundings are more probable than others. I say that with a 
conviction unwarranted by any information I have available, for 
I have neither taken a random sample nor made a systematic count 
of frequencies of various types. Yet, I think it is true and the length 
of my discussions for various types of confoundings will reflect 
this belief. 


May be Confounded by - + » Variable 


Environmental Task Subject 


Environmental 


- Variable 


Task 


When Manipulating - « 


Subject 


In the accompanying table I have expressed the fact that when 
a variable within a specified class is being manipulated the results 
may be potentially confounded by other variables within the class 
or by variables from other classes. The cells marked with X represent 
Confoundings which I believe occur with greatest frequency. With 
this table in mind, I will indicate the order of topics to be discussed. 
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One of the most persistent and deadly errors which occurs in re- 
search is that when manipulating an environmental or task variable, 
subject variables also change. This is the problem of getting and 
maintaining equivalence of groups of subjects and will be the first 
topic; this refers to cells 3 and 6 in the table. Cell 9 is a special case; 
it refers to research in which a subject variable is manipulated but 
in which the results are confounded by the simultaneous variation 
of other subject variables. A consideration of cells 3, 6, and 9 will 
complete this chapter. In the next chapter I will consider in order 
cells 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8. 

While I consider the various stimulus confoundings to be the 
major source of error in psychological research there are a number 
of other problems involved in the research process which, when not 
adequately handled, may also be said to constitute errors. These will 


be considered following the extended material on stimulus con- 
founding. 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUIVALENT GROUPS WHEN 
MANIPULATING ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
TASK VARIABLES 


In the usual situation where environmental or task variables are 
manipulated, two or more groups are treated differently with the 
aim of arriving at a conclusion concerning the effects of the differ- 
ent treatment. To reach this conclusion, the skill or abilities of the 
groups per se, and the experiences these groups have, should not 
differ except for that inserted by the investigator as the experimental 
treatment. A major source of error in carrying out research is failure 
to appreciate the importance of this simple principle. Obviously, 
causes of differences in ability levels and interaction of differences 
in ability level with differential experimental treatment is a legiti- 
mate area of study, but I am concerned now with the case where 
the logic of the research rests on equivalent groups and the investi- 
gator is interested only in the effects of manipulating an environ- 
mental or task variable. As with most of the errors we are studying» 
we have obvious infractions and others that are quite subtle. 
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“RANDOM” GROUPS 


On statistical grounds we have no better way of forming groups 
(which we wish to be statistically equivalent) than by assigning the 
individual subjects to the groups on a random basis. This may be in 
terms of sampling from a population or it may be (and this is more 
usual) assigning a limited supply of subjects to different groups 
without particular reference to the population of which the subjects 
might be a sample. 

Statisticians have paid considerable attention to the matter of 
deriving random groups, with indications of what may be con- 
sidered random and what may not be considered random, so I will 
not dwell on this matter. It is sufficient to say that we still have 
investigators who pay little attention to this issue even though it is 
an extremely critical one. The logic behind random groups is simple 
but powerful; if subjects are assigned at random, differences in 
groups on any subject variable are highly improbable, the prob- 
ability being expressed by sampling error theory. If a bias enters the 
procedure of assigning subjects to groups, then differences in skills 
may exist between the groups which are relevant to the perform- 
ance on which the groups are to be measured during or following 
differential treatment. 

The policy of some journal editors has grown to be one in which 
they essentially refuse to accept a statement by an investigator that 
“subjects were assigned to the various conditions on a random basis.” 
Or perhaps the better statement would be that the editorial policy 
requires the investigator to state exactly how his subjects were 
assigned to groups and then the editor decides whether the method 
could or could not introduce a bias. This policy has my full sup- 
port. For in spite of the statistical elegance of random groups it is a 
fact that achieving true randomness in the experimental situation is 
not always easy. If there is a question of doubt concerning whether 
the method of assigning subjects results in random groups, it is the 
obligation of the investigator to convince the reader, by use of sup- 
porting data or logical considerations, that his results have a low 
probability of being biased by the method of forming groups. We 
can ask no more, for strict randomness gives us no more, but we can 
ask this much in the interests of rigor in our science. 
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I have seen experimental reports which, simplified, had methods 
of forming groups about as follows. One entire class of elementary 
psychology students, meeting each day at 8:30 A.M. for class, is given 
one experimental treatment. Another entire class, taking the same 
course but meeting at 1:30 P.M., is given a different treatment. 
Differences in behavior are then said to be a function of differences 
in treatment. I am sure that you can think of a number of reasons 
why we would not expect these two groups to be the same as if we 
had thrown all the students in both the classes together and assigned 
them to the two treatments on a random basis. Depending on the 
nature of the performance being measured we may even point out 
specific reasons why we would expect one group to be superior to 
the other. I do not think we can accept such research unless the 
investigator shows that the two groups did not differ on a perform- 
ance that is relevant to (correlated with) the performance measured 
during or following differential treatment. Thus, in the above illus- 
tration, the investigator might use a pretest to show that the groups 
did not differ on, say, attitude toward authority before he intro- 
duced differential treatment designed to change attitudes toward 
authority. This is what I mean by the investigator supplying sup- 
porting evidence of equivalence of groups when his method of 
deriving his groups is suspect as far as the random-groups logic is 
concerned. 

I have also seen studies in which students in one school, say Com- 
merce, are used for one condition and students in Liberal Arts for 
another without adequate supporting evidence that the groups did 
not differ appreciably on relevant variables. I have also seen re- 
search reports in which subjects were obtained on a semivolunteer 
basis and in which the first 50 subjects to volunteer were placed in 
one condition, the second 5o in the next, and so on. We cannot com- 
promise this issue; the method of assigning subjects must be assuredly 
random or the investigator must present supporting evidence that 
whether random or not the effect was the same—the groups did not 
differ significantly on variables relevant to the skills required for 
the experimental task. The issue is such a simple one that I some- 
times think we overlook it in our concern with the complexities © 


the details of the treatments given the various groups and in our con- 
cern with statistical analyses of the data obtained. 
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As I have indicated several times, experiments should not be open 
to the suspicion that groups may not have been equal before experi- 
mental treatment. But we will find in the published literature reports 
in which the results are such that we are almost forced to conclude 
that the groups must not have been equivalent. Of course we expect 
that random assignment will result in nonequivalent groups with a 
low frequency as indicated by sampling error theory. But, disallow- 
ing this infrequent occurrence (and we simply have to live with 
these) there are reports which, looking at the findings, lead one 
to conclude that random sampling error could not possibly be 
responsible for the findings. Let me give an illustration. 

A study was set up to determine the influence of temporal point of 
interpolation on retroactive inhibition (72). For all conditions 16 
days elapsed between original learning and relearning. There were 
nine conditions differing only in the point at which the interpolated 
list was inserted between original learning and relearning, the ex- 
tremes being just after original learning and just before relearning. 
The original and interpolated lists were presented for a constant 
number of trials, the same number to all groups. A total of 63 sub- 
jects is said to be assigned randomly to the conditions so that seven 
subjects occur in each condition. The resulting curve of retention 
as a function of point of interpolation is quite striking, with three 
distinct peaks and with evidence presented that some of the differ- 
ences between extreme points on the curve are highly significant 
Statistically. 

As a psychologist who has done work in the area of retention, I 
am particularly interested in this study. I seriously doubt that the 
behavioral law resulting from the manipulated variable is as complex 
as indicated by these results. However, the point I wish to stress is 
that such a doubt could have been easily removed by the investi- 
gator. It is well known that retroactive inhibition is a function of 
degree of learning of interpolated material and degree of learning of 
original material. Suppose that the small groups differed in amount 
learned under the constant number of trials. Certain of the results 
may be accounted for by this rather than by the manipulated con- 
dition. To allay such doubts all the investigators had to do was pre- 
sent evidence on the level of learning attained by all groups on the 
original list. Such data were obtained as a normal consequence of the 
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follow when reporting researc 
subjects has been used: 


1. State exactly the Procedure used to assi 


data which Support the expectation of equi 
random assignment is made. 


MATCHED GROUPS 
+ 


In the first place, matching must be on a relevant task, skill, per- 
formance, or what i i 
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in which we used a practice task and an experimental task with the 
idea of matching groups on the practice task. Even though I believe 
that anyone would agree that these tasks had high apparent com- 
monality the correlation between the two was found to be much too 
low to justify use of the practice task as a matching task.* Thus, 
even though the groups did not differ appreciably on the practice 
task the small differences which we observed on the experimental 
task may be, at least in part, a function of unequal ability and not 
the experimental variable. 

The ex-post-facto “experiments.” These experiments are based on 
the same reasoning as are experiments involving active manipulation 
of a variable. The idea is to search records which have been kept, 
segregate out two or more groups which were at one time equivalent 
but which subsequently were exposed to different “conditions” or 
“treatments” through the natural order of events. These groups are 
now measured and if differences appear they are attributed to the 
different treatments which had occurred. This is exactly what we 
intend to do if we actively manipulate a variable following our 
assigning of groups at random or following the matching of groups 
on a relevant variable. So, we have no new ideas involved. But, the 
fact is it is virtually impossible to carry out such research which 
meets standards for drawing cause-and-effect relationships such as 
we arrive at when we actively manipulate the variable. We need to 
examine the problems in some detail. I bring it up at this point 
because certain investigators have apparently made the assumption 
that matching of subjects extricates them from the hopeless situation 
which usually obtains for such research. 

Let us start with an ideal situation. Suppose that in 1940 we formed 
two random groups from a defined population. Then suppose that 

occurred in 1942. All of those subjects in 


a very unplausible event l j i 
one random group were drafted into the Navy and all subjects in 
the other group were drafted into the Army. In our fantasy let us 
also assume that in 1946 all members of both groups were still alive 


and discharged and we asked the simple question. “Ts there a differ- 


ence in frequency with which the two groups were enrolled in 
colleges and universities?” If there is, we might well attribute it to 


* Mea Culpa. In this study I am em 
subjects were assigned to groups— 


barrassed to say that we did not specify how 
only that they were assigned at random. 
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differing events associated with Army versus Navy experiences. 
And I think that if such a difference were found we would be justi- 
fied in reaching this cause-effect conclusion although we would 
realize that the particular nature of the differences in experiences 
could not be specified just from the data we have. This hypothetical 
experiment, in short, would meet our standards of design. But now 
let us see what is actually done in these ex-post-facto experiments. I 
will use as illustration an experiment concerning the length of time 
spent in Boy Scouts as it related to community adjustment (4). 

It is a perfectly legitimate scientific question and an important 
social question to ask whether or not being in Boy Scouts influences 
later community adjustment or community participation as an adult. 
In this particular research, done in 1938, two groups of boys were 
separated based on the number of years spent in Boy Scouts through 
1934, at which point all boys had terminated their association with 
the Scouts. One group had spent an average of 4 years, another 1.4 
years in Scouts at time of termination. In 1938 these boys were 
measured on several factors related to community adjustment, com- 
munity participation, and so on. It was clearly the intent of the re- 
search to establish a causal relationship between length of time in 
Boy Scouts and community adjustment. Obviously, not all boys 
were available in 1938 so the investigator resorted to a matching 
procedure on the boys who were available. (The problem of general- 
ization of research findings is a matter we shall consider later.) The 
groups were matched on several factors, and even though the investi- 
gator did not report the relevance of the matching variables to com- 
munity adjustment, this is not the principle point I wish to make. 
Are we to assume that the fact that one group spent 4 years and the 
other 1.4 years in Boy Scouts is due to sheer chance? I think we 
could agree that this would be highly improbable. The groups must 
have differed on one or more variables which are responsible for one 
group’s being in Boy Scouts only 1.4 years in one case and 4 years in 
the other. If, then, we measure these boys 4 years later, we are prob- 
ably measuring the continued influence of these factors and perhaps 
not at all any influence of different lengths of time spent in Boy 
Scouts. In short, we do not know that, and we do doubt that, the 
two groups of boys were random samples from the same population 
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before they actually started scouting. One could match groups on 
a 1,000 other variables and still the fact cannot be gainsaid that they 
still differ on a relevant variable or variables which caused them 
to spend different lengths of time in Boy Scouts. As a matter of 
fact, in this particular case, the differences that were significant after 
4 years (e.g., number of different organizations to which they be- 
longed in 1938) appear quite reasonably to reflect the same funda- 
mental difference which caused the boys to spend a different length 
of time in Boy Scouts in the first place. At best, then, all we can say 
is that length of time spent in Boy Scouts is correlated with subse- 
quent community activity; we can predict one from the other. But, 
to imply any causal relationship between length of time spent in 
Boy Scouts and subsequent behavior is quite unjustified by the data. 


So what are we to do when we want answers to such questions? 


As I have indicated earlier I have no patience with the sop that “it is 
the best we can do.” If we can’t do research better than this let us 
not do it. We must realize that there are important problems of 
behavior which cannot be attacked because of social mores. For 
example, if we wanted to get an answer to the Boy Scout problem 
we ideally would draw two or more random groups from the same 
population then force one group to spend so many years in Boy 
Scouts, another group a different number, another group not being 
allowed to join (control) and so on. Then we can measure differ- 
ences after a given period of time and if we do not have differential 
Mortality, we could ascribe any differences found to differences in 
length of time spent in Boy Scouts. I suspect such a procedure as 
outlined would meet some resistance in our society. Let us accept the 
fact that there are some problems for which we cannot find an- 
swers because the very nature of the problem prohibits us, not from 
adequately designing the research but from carrying 1t out. Although 
I am sure that I am not acquainted with all ex-post-facto studies 
which have been done, I do not know of a single one which meets 
acceptable research standards and from which cause-effect state- 
ments can be made. I shall return later to problems which arise in 
connection with the manipulation of subject variables which are 
similar to the problems which arise in these ex-post-facto studies. 
Let it be clear here that matching doesn’t solve the problems of the 


ex-post-facto research. 
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DESTRUCTION OF EQUIVALENT GROUPS AS A 
CONSEQUENCE OF RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


Under this heading I want to consider a number of different ways 
by which the equivalence of our groups may be vitiated by experi- 
mental procedures which produce a loss of subjects. I shall consider 
enough samples so that we can be sensitized to the fact that these 
loss-of-subject situations may be varied and lethal. In general, the 
situations to be discussed have first used random or matched groups 
before the introduction of the experimental variables. We ask the 
question of what effect does the experimental treatment, producing 
loss of subjects, have on our results. 

1. Suppose we were going to do a study on speed of rote learning 
as a function of meaningfulness of the materials to be learned, In the 
simple case we would construct lists which in so far as we can tell 
differ only on meaningfulness. Again, to keep it simple, let us con- 
sider only two levels of meaningfulness, hence two groups of sub- 
jects, one assigned to one list and one assigned to the other. Suppose 
we use a performance criterion, say, one perfect recitation. What 
we expect to find is that the list of low meaningfulness takes longer 
to learn than the list of high meaningfulness. Inevitably in such 
studies we find that some subjects will be unable to reach the 
criterion; they are unable to learn the list to which they were as- 
signed. Let us assume that the first subject which comes to the 
laboratory is assigned to List 1, the second to List 2, the third to 
List 1, and so on. I think we would accept this as a method of assign- 
ment which should result in equivalent groups if factors such as 
time of day, experimenter, and so on, were equalized. When a sub- 
ject fails to learn we assign the next subject to that list and proceed 
as if the subject had not been lost. We complete the experiment and 
discover that the two groups did not differ in terms of mean number 
of trials to learn the two lists. We might conclude that meaningful- 
ness as manipulated here was not a significant variable. On second 
thought, even with this brief description, I am sure that no one 
would accept such a conclusion without additional data. In this 
particular case we would certainly express an interest in the number 
of subjects who were lost for failure to learn each list. If the number 
of subjects unable to learn each list was roughly the same we would 
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probably accept the conclusion that meaningfulness was not a sig- 
nificant variable. But, if we find that the number of subjects unable 
to learn the list of low meaningfulness was greater than the number 
unable to learn the list of high meaningfulness we would insist that 
the experiment was not an adequate test of the influence of the vari- 
able. What probably happened is that we lost many more slow- 
learning subjects from one group than from the other so that our 
determination of differences in learning as a function of meaning- 
fulness was confounded by differences in the learning abilities of the 
groups as they completed the experiment. Even if significant differ- 
ences are obtained in the expected direction, if loss of subjects is 
different for the two groups we must recognize that the magnitude 
of the difference obtained is probably considerably underestimated. 

This selection of subjects inevitably plagues the investigator when 
manipulating a task variable that does influence performance. The 
problem can usually be avoided by using a constant period of work 
or practice for the task rather than a performance criterion. How- 
ever, this is not adequate in many situations if subsequent data on 
retention are to be obtained. So, the best we can do is to insist that 


we be alert to such situations and work out the appropriate solu- 


tion for each experiment. For many of our studies on retention it 
was important when we discovered that retention was not related 
to ability level (z6) so that possible confounding by subject differ- 
ences becomes very unlikely. The same thing holds true regarding 
possible selective factors which may operate when long-term reten- 
tion studies are used, and here I use long term in the sense that the 
subject leaves the laboratory after learning and returns at a later 
period for retention tests. Our conditions of learning may affect 
differential return of subjects. For example, Zeller (20) reports that 
subjects who were rather severely humiliated or insulted in his ex- 
periment had a much higher “no show” rate for subsequent retention 
tests than did those who were not so humiliated. 

The above situations are quite obvious as illustrations of how the 
experimental situation may destroy the equality of groups. Let us 


turn to somewhat more subtle instances. 
2. It is common in experiments using the white rat to form the 


groups by assigning subjects at random. Before assigning, restric- 
tions may be placed on age, S&% weight, and litter so that these fac- 
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tors are essentially equalized for all groups. In the particular study I 
am using for illustration (2), one of the experimental variables was 
the amount of weight on a Skinner-box lever. Thus, groups of rats 
had to work differentially hard in order to be rewarded. A common 
criterion of performance was imposed on all groups. It was dis- 
covered that the harder the rat had to work (more objectively, the 
bigger the weight he had to push) the less likely was he to reach the 
performance criterion. Hence, the loss of rats was directly related to 
size of weights. More and more rats were added until all groups had 
the same number of rats which had completed the task. But, it would 
appear that the groups now are no longer equal on all relevant vari- 
ables. The heavier the weight the greater the likelihood that the rats 
remaining had greater strength or skill in bar pressing. If the investi- 
gator wished only to conclude that differences in original perform- 
ance would result from differences in weight his evidence is over- 
whelmingly positive. However, in this Case, extinction measures 
were taken and it is quite possible that these extinction measures 
represented a confounding of differences in ability and differences in 
the experimental variable. 

3- A number of studies have been performed on learning as a 
function of age. There is opportunity in these studies for selection 
of subjects as a function of age so that the results may be biased, 
especially at the upper-age levels. A study investigating this relation- 
ship may be done about as follows. The investigator goes into a 
community and takes a sample of the people in various age ranges, 
Say, 6-10, 11-15, 16-20, and so on. To each group he administers one 
or more learning tasks and then plots learning as a function of age. 
Results of such studies have been fairly consistent, namely, learning 
performance increases up to about the age of 20, remains fairly level 
to about 40, and then shows a very gradual decline. Of course, the 
shape of the curve varies as a function of the particular task but 
the relation indicated has some generality. Now it seems clear that 
the results are straightforward as far as the conclusion between age 
of those subjects used and learning is concerned. If the sampling 
from each age range is random, the curve is representative of the 
populations of each age range. However, I think there is a real doubt 
as to whether it represents only a relationship between age per se 
and learning. Let us see why this might be. 


if 
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Let us assume that learning ability is related to socio-economic 
level. Let us further assume that the higher the socio-economic level 
the greater the longevity (due to better medical care). If these two 
assumptions have basis in fact (which they probably do) then the 
older the subject being measured the greater the selectivity toward 
better learning. The results obtained would probably not be the same 
that we would get if we took a sample of 5-year-olds and measured 
them for the next seventy years without loss of a single subject. 
Thus, the way the research has been done, natural selection may tend 
to favor more and more those who learn most rapidly. At the 
advanced age levels, we are dealing with a group that is superior in 
learning ability for that age as compared with a case where all 
people would have the same life expectancy. The implication is that 
if the samples obtained at the advanced ages were as representative 
of the entire socio-economic range as those at the younger ages, the 
decline in learning ability at the older ages would be much sharper 
than usually reported. I shall let you ponder the problem of how 
this research might be done to avoid the selection problem. But, if 
the reasoning above is correct, we do have a selection of subjects 
which throws a bias into the results. 

4. I usually think it a good idea to analyze the data of a completed 
experiment in many different ways. One may make analyses on sub- 
groups within the general groups or fractionate the data in many 
other different ways to obtain all the information possible from a 
single experiment. ‘This, in the long run of our science, is an econ- 
omy move. For often an experiment will answer more questions or 
test more hypotheses than those for which it was specifically de- 
signed. Furthermore, the more angles from which one views a set of 
data the less likely it is that erroneous conclusions will eventuate. 
Often the final published report will contain only a small fraction 
of the analyses that have actually been made. 

While I strongly recommend this multi-analysis approach, it can- 
not be so recommended without inserting some cautions. Sometimes 
in making these analyses we overlook the fact that in order for these 
internal comparisons to have substance they must conform to the 
Sound procedures required of the over-all experiment. For example, 
if we are making a study of retention we might have data which 
would also allow us to see if there is a difference in retention of 
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male versus female subjects. So, we divide our total group into sub- 
groups of males and females with the intention of comparing reten- 
tion. We should realize that in doing this these groups should not 
differ significantly on relevant variables for retention, e.g., degree of 
learning. Let us take another illustration which shows another facet 
of this problem. 

Assume we did a study on spatial generalization (eg., 3). The 
subject is faced with a row of seven lights. He is told that each time 
the center light comes on he is to press a key as quickly as he can. 
But at various times we light lights other than the center one to see 
if the subject responds. After a large number of trials we can plot 
the number of responses made to each light and this would be 
expected to show a decreasing frequency of response from the cen- 
ter light out on both sides, i.e., a gradient of spatial generalization. 
Another measure of generalization that might be used is the latency 
of response. More specifically it is expected that the latency gradient 
will be roughly a reciprocal of the frequency gradient, i.e., the more 
generalized the response the longer the latency or to say it another 
way, the fewer the responses the longer their latencies, 

In such an experiment as this we might calculate the mean latency 
for responses to each light independently (using the number of 
responses as N). If we did we would probably find that our expecta- 
tion was not supported; that is, the more generalized responses might 
not have longer latencies than the less generalized responses. Indeed, 
the more generalized responses might even have shorter latencies, 
But, we would note that this was an inappropriate means of handling 
the latency data because we may have a subject selection process 
involved. Each subject is not represented at each light so that 
those subjects who did respond to the extreme lights may have very 
fast latencies, those who didn’t may have very long latencies. So, 
when we calculate means based on all responses at each point (for 
each light) we are using subjects for the different points who have 
different “natural” latencies. The proper way to handle such data 
would be to use the latency for the center light (correct light) as 
a reference point and figure deviations from that for each subject 
for the generalized responses. In any event, we simply cannot get 
mean latencies for each position because of the subject selection 
which this method introduces. 
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5. As I mentioned earlier experimental conditions which destroy 
equivalence of groups may take place in a great variety of ways. 
I cannot hope to cover the many ways in which this may occur ina 
specific experiment; so, with the discussion of one more type of 
research situation we will move along to other problems. In one 
study (5) a group of 50 boys and a group of 50 girls were asked to 
write down acts of destruction in which they had engaged. The 
results show that the percentage of boys writing down such acts was 
greater than the girls and that more acts were listed by the boys. In 
studying such results we must be careful that we do not conclude 
that boys are more destructive than girls. The only conclusion which 
is justified is that boys admit to more acts of destruction; whether 
boys are more or less destructive than girls cannot be concluded 
from such data. 

Consider another situation faced by investigators in several ex- 
periments (e.g., 9). Words are flashed on a screen initially at an 
exposure time that is too brief to allow recognition. Gradually the 
exposure time is increased and the subject is instructed to report 
what word he perceives. When the exposure time is increased 
enough a point will be reached in which the subject can at least 
make a guess (based on partial cues) as to what the word is. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis which was involved in some of these experi- 
ments words with sexual meaning (¢.g., “whore”) will have a higher 
threshold (the exposure time would be longer) than neutral-toned 
words. The results of some studies have supported the expectation. 
However, we must be careful that the social aspects of the experi- 
ment do not produce these differences. It is quite possible that the 
sex words are not “repressed.” Rather, it may be that the subject 
doesn’t report such words until he is absolutely sure that he is ob- 
Serving correctly. This caution on the part of the subject is under- 
Standable if he wants to keep his embarrassment to a minimum. 


BALANCING OF PROGRESSIVE ERRORS 


I have been giving ways in which failure to get or maintain equiva- 
lent groups when manipulating a task or environmental variable may 
lead to confounding. If we are manipulating an environmental or 
task variable, we have said the groups must be equivalent on all 
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relevant subject variables. Now, if the same subjects are used in 
more than one condition when a task or environmental variable is 
being manipulated the same rule holds, namely, the subjects must 
not differ on relevant subject variables when different conditions are 
presented them. But it is a fact that as a result of having one or more 
experimental conditions the subjects do differ when presented a 
subsequent condition. There is no satisfactory way to prevent these 
subject changes; therefore, if the subject is to serve in more than one 
condition the experiment must be designed so that these changes in 
the subjects will not differentially influence conditions when the 
orders of conditions for all subjects are considered collectively. 
I call these changes in the subjects progressive errors and the method 
of handling them is some form of counterbalancing. Perhaps “pro- 
gressive errors” is a misnomer; actually the term refers to the in- 
fluence of behavior changes which occur as a consequence of 
continued experience with successive samples of the same class of 
materials or tasks. These behavior changes are usually said to be 
the result of practice and fatigue and are often referred to as practice 
effects and fatigue effects. It is an empirical fact that if a subject per- 
forms or practices on tasks which are relatively new to him, his 
performance will improve with continued practice. It is also a 
fact that sustained performance on a task may lead to decrements in 
performance and such decrements might be attributed to fatigue. 
In experimental work we can usually avoid any appreciable change 
attributable to fatigue by limiting the experimental time at any one 
session. It will be a rare situation, however, in which the investigator 
can say with confidence that there were no behavior changes at- 
tributable to practice. It is therefore extremely important that we 
recognize these experimentally irritating behavior changes which 
occur with successive practices; they will bias or distort the be- 
havior which we wish to attribute to the manipulated variable unless 
our scheme of conditions is so arranged that the changes (whether 
increments or decrements) will fall equally on all conditions of the 
experiment. 

In many kinds of research problems the investigator has a choice 
as to whether he will use the same subjects in all conditions of an 
experiment or whether he will use a different group of subjects for 
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each condition. Certain general statements can be made regarding 
factors which must be considered in making the choice. 

1. I think there is only one situation in which the investigator 

must use the same subjects in all conditions. That situation is one in 
which he wants to investigate the influence of one or more condi- 
tions on behavior under subsequent conditions.. Thus, if the investi- 
gator wants to study practice effects as such he must use the same 
subject at all stages of practice. 
2 There are also a number of situations in which it would be 
ill-advised to use the same subjects in all conditions. These situations 
all fall under the general principle that if the effects of going from 
one condition, say A, to another condition, B, are different than 
in going from B to A (differential transfer) the same subject should 
not be used in both conditions (unless, of course, one wishes to study 
these differential effects as noted above). I have elsewhere (75) 
outlined specific situations in which such differential transfer is 
likely to occur so I will not repeat them here. 

3. The same subjects are rarely if ever used in all conditions when 
a subject variable is being manipulated. To take an extreme case, it 
would be impossible to have the same subject be 8 years of age under 
One condition and 6 years of age under another, in that order. It 
Would be nearly equally difficult to have a subject be an introvert 
under one condition and an extrovert under another. 

4. There are a number of situations in which a study may be satis- 
factorily performed by either method; that is, by using a different 
group of subjects for each condition or by using a single group of 
subjects in all conditions. Under such circumstances the choice may 
be settled by reference to practical matters, such as number of sub- 
Jects available, ability to get equivalent groups, amount of time 
available for each subject, availability of materials for several condi- 
tions, statistical analysis preferred, and so on. 

Assuming that we have made the choice of using the same sub- 
jects in all conditions, I repeat that it is obligatory to balance out 


progressive errors. Several specific techniques are available for this. 
The essential principle on which these operate is that all conditions 
of the experiment must occur equally often at each stage of practice, 
all subjects considered. Again, since the details of these methods are 
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available in other sources, I shall no more than mention them and 
make some brief evaluative statements. 

1. Complete counterbalancing, in which each condition occurs 
equally often at each stage of practice and each condition precedes 
and follows all other conditions. 

2. Some form of Latin square or systematic randomization, in 
which each condition occurs equally often at each stage of practice 
but all conditions do not precede and follow all other conditions. 

3. Randomization, in which the order of conditions for each sub- 
ject is assigned at random. 

So far as I can tell, there is little to choose between the first two 
methods, except on practical grounds of number of subjects avail- 
able and number the investigator wants to include. The number of 
subjects required for complete counterbalancing is 7 factorial, where 
r is the number of conditions. When we reach five conditions 120 
subjects are needed, and with six, 720. With Latin squares or deriva- 
tives thereof the number of subjects is simply some multiple of the 
number of conditions. 

The third method (randomization) probably should not be used 
when the number of subjects is small. One need not mortgage his 
soul to randomization in this case because the same effect as ran- 
domization can be achieved by systematically ordering the condi- 
tions by either of the first two methods. Strange as it may seem, 
randomization of conditions may be most easily justified when 
(as in many sensory experiments) data from a single subject con- 
stitute the entire data from a series of conditions. However, in these 
cases, the subject is given many trials under a single condition so 
that effectively it is as if many subjects were used and each given 
one trial on each condition. For example, if there are two conditions 
and 100 trials for each condition, randomization of the order of the 
200 trials should result in the effective balancing of progressive 
errors. It would be equivalent (for balancing purposes) to giving 
100 subjects a single trial on each condition in which the order of 
the two conditions was determined on a random basis. 

So much by way of background. Turning now to specific re- 
search, I want to give you two published illustrations of the failure 
to balance progressive errors. 

An experiment (77) was concerned with the effects of certain 
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extraneous stimulation on perceptual judgments. The judgment re- 
quired was of verticality of a rod. This rod was luminescent and 
Was presented to the subject in a dark room. The rod was sometimes 
tilted left, sometimes right, and the subject directed the experi- 
menter to adjust the rod until he (the subject) judged it to be 
vertical, These adjustments were made under five different condi- 
tions. In one condition the subject was given a mild shock to the left 
neck muscle while directing the adjustments of the rod; in another 
he was given a shock to the right neck muscle. In a third condition 
he received mild auditory stimulation through the left ear while 
making the judgment and in a fourth condition the stimulation was 
in the right ear. Finally, the fifth condition was a control in which 
No stimulation was received while making the adjustments. (If these 
conditions seem a little peculiar let it be said that the particular 
theoretical orientation under which the investigation was done 
made them quite reasonable.) 

There are five conditions. Each subject was given all five condi- 
tions, four trials under each. A trial consisted merely of one adjust- 
ment from a 30-degree tilt to a point where the subject reported 
the rod to be vertical. Half of the time the tilt was left and half 
time right so that any constant error in the judgments could not 
be attributed to a bias in the direction of movement of the rod. 
However, the report of this experiment contains the following with 
regard to the order of the five conditions: 


The sequence of test conditions was: control, auditory-right, electrical- 
left, auditory-left, and electrical-right. (17, P. 342). 


Note that with this order of conditions if there are progressive 
changes in behavior with successive trials they will influence the 
experimental conditions more than the control and the electrical- 
stimulation conditions more than the auditory-stimulation condi- 
tions, Among the several analyses made of the data obtained in this 
experiment was the comparison of the constant error under the 
control condition with the constant errors under the experimental 
condition, and the constant errors under each experimental condition 
with those under all others. Now we do not know whether progres- 
Sive errors would be operative in this situation but it is a rare situa- 
tion in which some sort of progressive change does not take place 
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with continued trials. If it did here we have the effects falling differ- 
entially on the conditions and we, therefore, do not know whether 
the differences among conditions as measured represent the effects 
of the conditions manipulated or the effects of these progressive 
changes or both. I think that in view of the direction of differences 
actually found the investigators might well argue that all differences 
could not be accounted for by progressive errors but it seems to me 
they would have a difficult time defending the proposition that the 
magnitude of the differences as found were not differentially in- 
fluenced by progressive errors. However, no such defense would be 
necessary if the precaution of balancing the order of the conditions 
had been taken in the first place. In this case the balancing could 
have been accomplished within the conditions for each subject or 
among the go subjects which were used. This same failure to balance 
for progressive errors occurs in a second experiment by the same 
authors (79) but in a third experiment (78) the balancing is nicely 
accomplished by a partial balancing within a subject’s conditions 
and a further balancing among subjects. 

The second investigation (70) which I wish to discuss as an illus- 
tration of failure to balance progressive errors may be more serious 
than the above largely because the tasks used are known to produce 
large progressive changes in performance as a result of practice. 
The investigation was concerned with the retention of verbal lists 
as a function of two variables, namely, the length of list and degree 
of meaningfulness of items in the lists. Length of lists was varied 
four ways, namely, 10, 20, 30, and 50 words in a list. There were 
eight levels of meaningfulness to which I will refer with the num- 
bers 1 through 8. In the procedure used, a list was presented to the 
subject, one word at a time, and immediately after the last word the 
subject wrote down as many words as he could remember. There 
were 20 subjects. All subjects learned and recalled all 32 lists (four 
lengths with eight levels of meaningfulness for each length). The 
order of presenting the lists, exactly the same for all 20 subjects, was 
as follows: 


10 words long, all 8 lists in the order 1 through 8 
20 words long, all 8 lists in the order 1 through 8 
30 words long, all 8 lists in the order 1 through 8 
50 words long, all 8 lists in the order 1 through 8 
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The results obtained from these conditions were quite clear; as 
length of passage increased the per cent of words recalled correctly 
decreased, and as meaningfulness increased per cent recall increased. 
But it is quite evident from the design that the results are unmerci- 
fully confounded with practice effects, and, since all 32 lists were 
given in a single session, perhaps by fatigue effects. The results 
reflecting the length variable are probably more severely biased 
than those for meaningfulness. In the case of length, practice effects 
and increase-length effects would both increase throughout the 
course of the experiment. The 5o-word lists would benefit much 
more from practice effects than would the 10-word lists. Very likely, 
therefore, differences in recall as a function of length are greater 
than observed here unless fatigue begins to influence the results late 
in the series. The variable of meaningfulness is not adequately 
balanced against progressive errors although it is in better shape than 
length of list. On the average the low-meaningful material (List 1) 
would appear earlier than List 2, 2 than 3, and so on. Therefore, 
if the progressive error is largely confined to practice effects, learn- 
ing as a function of meaningfulness may be exaggerated over what 
would have been the case had the practice effects been equally 
balanced among the different levels of meaningfulness. 

I think it can be seen that with 32 conditions (lists) and only 20 
subjects perfect balancing cannot be obtained. But, with such a long 
Series of conditions an imperfect balancing might be worked out 
which would be satisfactory without adding more subjects. 

I think these illustrations make it clear that confounding may 
occur when progressive errors are not equally distributed over all 
conditions, This will be true whether the failure to balance occurs 
among the conditions for a given subject when the results for the 
different conditions for that subject are to be compared among them- 
selves or when the failure to balance is among conditions for a group 
of subjects collectively. It will be true also where a task variable is 
being manipulated or where the influence of an environmental vari- 


able is being studied. 


OTHER BALANCING SITUATIONS 


In the discussion above I was concerned with a particular condi- 
tion being behaviorally favored over another because of changes 
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which take place in the subject’s abilities as a consequence of the 
experimental treatments. There is a host of experimental situations 
in which we must deal with biases which the subjects bring to the 
situation. If these biases can favor one condition over the other and 
if we are not interested in the biasing effect, steps must be taken to 
eliminate these differential effects. Or, we might express this by say- 
ing that subject variables (biases) are not equal for two or more con- 
ditions of treatment and we want them to be equal. However, I find 
that these biases are usually involved in a confounding manner be- 
cause of certain task characteristics. Therefore, I prefer to wait to 
discuss experimental errors resulting from these biases when I con- 
sider confoundings by task variables. 


CONFOUNDING BY SUBJECT VARIABLES WHEN 
MANIPULATING SUBJECT VARIABLES 


In Chapter 2, I indicated two general ways by which subject 
variables may be investigated. First, we may manipulate conditions 
to discover what influence such manipulations have on specified sub- 
ject characteristics. Thus, we might vary the amount of preschool 
training to see what influence this has on mental age. Secondly, we 
may choose groups of subjects who differ on some specified dimen- 
sion (unitary or complex) and test for other differences in behavior. 

The first method, that of determining causal factors lying behind 
individual differences on particular characteristics, actually involves 
the manipulation of environmental variables. Therefore, issues which 
have been discussed and others which will be discussed later con- 
cerning the manipulation of environmental variables will apply to 
this paradigm. If one wants to be really fussy one can say that the 
manipulation of an environmental variable is undertaken to discover 
the influence of the variable on subject capacities or skills, However, 
I have kept this research situation separate, not because it poses 
peculiar problems, but because it is concerned with modifications 
of relatively permanent skills and capacities and, furthermore, the 
research usually extends over long intervals of time. In contrast, the 
association one has when thinking of the typical manipulation of 
an environmental variable is a short-term study relatively uncon- 
cerned with modification of permanent skills of the subject. 
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J There are probably a number of reasons why experiments involv- 
ing manipulation of environmental factors to discover the relation- 
ship with relatively permanent subject characteristics have been few 
in number. Undoubtedly, one factor is that they do require long 
periods since the assumption is that these relatively stable character- 
istics of subjects will not yield to short-term efforts. However that 
may be, in recent years some starts have been made on these prob- 
lems. For example, in sensory deprivation studies, an animal may be 
raised in total darkness from birth to, say, one year and then tested 
for various visual skills or capacities. These measurements would 
then be compared with animals not so deprived. Such research pre- 
sents no new general problems. So, therefore, it is the second para- 
digm, where subjects are initially separated on the basis of different 
amounts of a characteristic and then tested in a new situation, that I 
am concerned with in this section. Contrary to my procedure in the 
previous and subsequent sections, the discussion will be largely ex- 
pository with little reference to actual research literature. 

_When we manipulate a subject variable, I think it will be recog- 
nized that we are dealing essentially with the same issues which arise 
when we wish to impute cause-and-effect status to events when 
using response correlation as an instrument of research. My approach 
to the problem will be somewhat different than that usually taken 
since I am interested in conclusions which can be reached when 
viewed in terms of the design of the research. Attempts to work out 
these research problems have been increasing directly with the 
Increasing interest in clinical psychology where the immediate criti- 
cal factors are subject variables. I shall run through some hypo- 
thetical problems to show the issues in as stark a manner as possible 
and then we shall search for solutions. But, I may say by way of 
preview that the analytical problem is such a difficult one that we 
can really only solve it by a series of interlocking researches dictated 


hese working hypotheses in turn stem 


by working hypotheses. Ty 
from the attempt to relate subject variables to fundamental behav- 


ioral phenomena. I use the word fundamental here in the sense of 
well-established phenomena and laws about them. 

As a starting point let us consider a straightforward empirical 
study which relates the subject variable of chronological age to 
rigidity. (In a literary sense, high rigidity represents difficulty of 
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changing habits, low rigidity quite the opposite; in the actual ex- 
perimental situation several different techniques have been used to 
give rigidity operational meaning.) To do the research we sample 
different chronological ages and get measures of rigidity for the 
sample at each age. Suppose we found a positive linear relationship 
between age and rigidity? What do we conclude besides the fact 
that age and rigidity are directly and linearly related? Perhaps we 
would not care to conclude anything else; after all, we have laid 
bare a relationship and science is a search for relationships. Of course, 
if we do obtain the relationship as indicated we have a new way to 
measure or diagnose age. That is, knowing the rigidity score for a 
person we can tell his chronological age. The error in our estimation 
of chronological age based on rigidity scores may be somewhat 
greater than we would obtain by examining birth records or asking 
people what their ages are, but nevertheless we can predict age from 
rigidity scores. If I seem facetious it is only to emphasize the weak 
nature of the conclusion at which we have arrived by our single 
piece of research. As scientists engaged: in a perpetual attempt to 
reduce relationships to basic cause-effect relationships, we would be 
quite discontented with stopping our research at this point where 
all we know is that there is a positive relationship between rigidity 
and chronological age. We know that chronological age is merely 
a convenient dimension of time and we must look for other changes 
which occur with time. But let us get away from this illustration for 
a moment to show that it is not an artificial one. 

One of the few substantial findings in the area of problem-solving 
is that men do better on such problems than women. No scientist 
that I know of is content with this finding; rather, it raises the prob- 
lem as to why men are better. Some might suggest that there is some 
genetically based difference which leads to the behavioral difference’ 
and then set about to search for this genetic differential. Others may 
attempt to relate this to experiential differences, thus relating it toa 
process about which we already know. The important point is that 
differences in behavior related to subject variables only start re- 
search, for in the typical case these differences must be related to 
more fundamental behavioral processes. 

Let us turn back to the rigidity illustration. Having related rigidity 
and chronological age, we note that up to a certain point mental age 
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and chronological age are nearly perfectly correlated. So now, we 
hold mental age constant and vary chronological age and we find 
no relationship. Now, our relationship is changed; chronological 
age is not the critical variable; mental age is. But what is there about 
differences in mental age which leads to differences in rigidity? We 
might suggest that the greater the mental age the faster the learning, 
and differences in rigidity are to be attributed to the fact that those 
people with higher mental age had stronger habits which were more 
difficult to overcome. Once again we go to the laboratory and pro- 
ceed to equalize for strength of habits with varying mental ages. 
We find that the relationship still holds—the higher the mental age 
the greater the rigidity. We try again and suggest that differences 
are due to the rapidity with which learned habits are extinguished, 
with those with higher mental age showing slower extinction. We 
set up a new experiment to test this and indeed (to continue the 
fiction) we find that the higher the mental age the slower the extinc- 
tion. In a sense, at this point, we have returned to our starting point. 
Essentially, we note that our operations used to measure rigidity and 
to measure extinction are much the same. We might have reached 
this point more quickly or more slowly than in my illustrations. But, 
what we are saying is that differences in rigidity represent differ- 
ences in speed of extinction of responses and we may now proceed, 
to give further substance to this identification, by seeing if other 
variables known to influence rate of extinction now also influence 
rigidity in a like manner. If we get positive results in a series of such 
tests, we will arrive at a point where we will accept rigidity as being 
based on the more fundamental process of extinction. We may want 
to go further, depending on our theoretical predilections, but for 
our purposes the illustration is complete. I wish now to parallel this 
illustration with a different subject variable which makes the prob- 
lem somewhat more difficult to handle. I shall also now emphasize 
the problems of experimental design since that is the essential reason 


we are getting involved in the matter of subject variables. 

For this next problem let us say we want to work out the relation- 
ship between severity of schizophrenia and amount of rigidity. 
Assume that we can reliably sort schizophrenics into two groups 
which differ in severity. What are the problems we face in attempt- 


ing to establish an unambiguous relationship between severity of 
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schizophrenia and rigidity? (I shall not consider problems peculiar 
to this illustration such as the matter of making contact with the 
severe cases, since I am using this problem only as an illustration of 
a general design issue.) First we must satisfy ourselves that a differ- 
ence in rigidity was not one of the criteria used in making the 
diagnoses of severity of illness. For, if this is true, and we find differ- 
ences in rigidity on our experimental task, all we can say is that 
performance on the experimental task confirms the reliability of the 
diagnosis and perhaps adds a little to our idea of the generality of 
rigidity in the individual. (This situation parallels the illustration 
given in the previous chapter concerning “effect” of length of time 
spent in Boy Scouts on community adjustment.) Without going into 
any detail, what we want to have is a working hypothesis concerning 
the relationship between degree of schizophrenia and rigidity sug- 
gested by the implications of the syndrome but where the degree of 
rigidity was not used to sort out the two groups. This latter is quite 
possible if the diagnostician can clearly specify the criteria used in 
making the sorts on severity. 

The second design problem is more difficult to solve satisfactorily. 
We want the two groups to differ only on severity of schizophrenia. 
How do we accomplish this? When manipulating task or environ- 
mental variables we have (as one technique) used random assignment 
to accomplish the equalization of factors other than the one we are 
varying. We might think at first glance that we could do the same 
here. We could take a random sample of each of two large groups 
(one diagnosed as mild the other severe) on the assumption that 
this would equalize for other factors. Very quickly, however, a 
second glance will show us that this could be a lethal procedure. 
Suppose the two groups differed in age with the severe group having 
an older mean age? Suppose further that we actually knew that 
rigidity and age were positively related. If we find a difference in 
rigidity between our two schizophrenic groups we would quickly 
realize that this could well be independent of the severity of schizo- 
phrenia. So, what do we do? 

It would seem that we would have to turn to a matching pro- 
cedure. So, we first match on chronological age. But this only? Well, 
no, perhaps we should match on sex, mental age, socio-economic 
background, racial background, education, length of stay in hospital, 
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white blood count, weight, learning ability, number of siblings, and 
on and on. The point is that since we do not and cannot possibly 
know all the variables influencing rigidity and since we want all these 
variables equalized for the groups as long as they are not criteria 
used in diagnosis, we reach an impasse. How can we extricate our- 
selves from this onerous research situation so as to salvage something 
with scientific respectability? 

We noted above the difficulty of the matching problem. Let us 
make an outlandish assumption to see what its implication is. Suppose 
we were able to match our two groups on every variable (still 
excepting, of course, degree of schizophrenia). Now we test for 
differences in rigidity and we find that the two groups do indeed 
differ in rigidity as expected. We might feel particularly smug with 
ourselves, until we seek the implication of the finding. For when we 
do we discover that all we have done is add another diagnostic 
criterion to our diagnostic armamentarium; we have added that and 
no more. If the rigidity tests separate clearly it may be of consider- 
able benefit for future diagnosis—and I do not minimize the practical 
importance of the finding—but it is at best only a first step in an 
analytical framework which must be built up to give scientific mean- 
ing to the relationship. And of course, we have obtained this result 
under conditions which could not possibly exist. I have brought this 
Matter up in this way to try and show that what seemed to be a 
desirable goal—matching on everything—actually allowed us only a 
pitifully weak conclusion when viewed as an analytical step in 
science. We must turn to another alternative. 

As I view this situation escape comes only by the use of some form 
of theoretical approach. The matter of theory is to be discussed in 
later chapters but there is no way to avoid a little of it now. Turn 
back to the research situation of the schizophrenic-rigidity problem 
as I first outlined it. I said that the diagnostic criteria must not in- 
clude rigidity. The problem arose because certain implications of the 
schizophrenic syndrome led to the proposition that rigidity would 
be different for different levels of severity of illness. This is theory- 
like language. It says that if this is so, then this must be so. Even if I 
were able, I would not detail what premise (or premises) might be 
stated which led to the deduction that rigidity would vary as a 
function of severity. But, in investigations in which subject variables 
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have been attacked with some degree of success, certain working 
hypotheses have been first advanced and then the implications of 
these hypotheses explored by research. More specifically, these 
working hypotheses relate the subject variables to fundamental be- 
havioral processes. Again let me say by fundamental behavioral proc- 
esses I mean processes which have been investigated independently, 
for which there are laws with environmental variables, and for which 
there is evidence that they permeate a wide range of behavior phe- 
nomena. I would include under this idea of fundamental such proc- 
esses as maturation, learning, forgetting, inhibitory processes, moti- 
vation, and so on. 

The investigator starts out with an idea or hypothesis that differ- 
ences in subject variables (such as differences in severity of schizo- 
phrenia) reflect the operation of more fundamental processes, What 
he says, in effect, is, if this difference is due to this or that process 
(or a combination) then he would expect this (difference in rigidity) 
to obtain. He is applying a set of principles of behavior about which 
we already know considerable to another area of behavior other than 
that used to derive the principles in the first place. If a reasonable 
number of tests of the implications of the application are positive 
we then begin to accept the original hypothesis which identified 
differences in a subject variable with a difference in a more funda- 
mental process. 

The studies on manifest anxiety, originally stemming from Iowa, 
have taken this approach. The fundamental hypothesis advanced was 
that differences in anxiety represent differences in drive. If this is so, 
then according to what was known about drives and their theoretical 
elaboration, such-and-such should happen in certain situations, This 
is also the approach taken by Eysenck (e.g., 8). Eysenck first (by 
factor analysis) obtains what to him are general descriptive dimen- 
sions of personality. Then he asks himself what fundamental proc- 
esses lie behind or cause individual differences on these dimensions. 
For one dimension he suggests that differences in inhibition, as 
inferred from classical experimental research, may be involved. He 
then proceeds to test for differences in magnitude of empirical phe- 
nomena (believed to reflect differences in inhibition) for individuals 
who score differently on his descriptive personality dimension. Cron- 
bach and Meehl (6), if I understand them, almost reach this position 
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with their idea of construct validity, although the reference to 
fundamental processes (independently derived) is not made explicit. 
Furthermore, I receive the distinct impression that if we had tech- 
niques for factor analysis of performance scores which are not 
linearly related, this factor analysis would remove the need for an 
independent idea of construct validity. But, I cannot be sure, for 
they speak of theory which must be traced to behavioral measures. 
The vagueness comes in their failure to specify the nature of these 
behavioral measures and this, according to the argument I have ad- 
vanced, makes considerable difference. 

If I stopped at this point I would be in the position of essentially 
asserting that a theoretical approach has solved a design problem. 
To a certain extent this is true, but it is by no means entirely true. 
You will remember that the design problem arose because we could 
not match on all possible relevant variables. Our theoretical approach 
doesn’t handle this directly; that is why we must insist that before we 
begin to take any working hypothesis seriously we must have a series 
of different tests of its implications. This is one area of investigation 
where a single piece of research by itself is of little or no scientific 
value, Let us see why this is so and how we work out such a prob- 
lem. Let us use the subject variable of anxiety since that is a familiar 
one in the literature at the moment. We separate two or more groups 
on the basis of a pencil-and-paper test, these groups differing in 
anxiety. Anxiety is conceived as a drive and the experiments are 
designed to see if differences in anxiety (conceptualized as differ- 
ences in drive) lead to predictable results, the predictions being 
made on the basis of what is already known about how drives oper- 
ate to influence behavior plus any theory which has been built up 
around these facts. (I am not particularly concerned about the suc- 
cess or failure of the identification of drive and anxiety; I am con- 
cerned with it only as an jllustration of the nature of an approach to 
be taken in fitting subject variables into our empirical structure of 
cause-effect relationships.) J h ; 

Suppose that as a first test we say that if anxiety is a drive, differ- 
ences in performance in a conditioning situation should be found 
between two levels of anxiety. We enter the laboratory and find in- 
deed that the performance differs in the expected direction. If we 
Stop at this point we are subject to all sorts of criticisms. In the first 
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place we have arrived at what I have called previously the pitifully 
weak conclusion that we now have a new technique—performance 
in a conditioning situation—to diagnose anxiety. Secondly, and this 
is far more important at this stage, we are liable to the criticism that 
anxiety may not be the critical variable involved. It is like the rela- 
tionship between chronological age and rigidity. Perhaps the groups 
differing in anxiety also differ in age, intelligence, learning ability, or 
in a great many variables that might influence performance in the 
conditioning situation independent of anxiety. Basically we are at 
the same vulnerable and helpless point that we were in our study of 
schizophrenia and rigidity. How do we get our groups equivalent on 
all variables except anxiety? The answer is we don’t. We might 
match on factors which are known to influence performance in the 
conditioning situation and perhaps on other factors if it is convenient 
to do so. Of course, if we do accomplish such matching and suddenly 
the relationship between performance and anxiety disappears we 
have identified the critical variable as something other than anxiety. 
The whole pattern of research would change at this point. But, let 
us continue the illustration by assuming that matching leads to no 
change in our results—performance is still related to anxiety. (It may 
be noted parenthetically that by such matching procedures we are 
obtaining a great deal of information about what subject variables 
are irrelevant to performance in a conditioning situation.) But we 
have asserted and still must assert that we cannot be confident that 
we have eliminated all variables as possibly more basic to the rela- 
tionship than anxiety. That is, some variable which is somewhat cor- 
related with our measure of anxiety may still be responsible for our 
empirical relationship so that if we knew what this variable was and 
held it constant while still varying anxiety our relationship would 
disappear. There is no completely satisfactory solution to this 
dilemma. But what we do is push the implications of the drive 
hypothesis through a series of experiments, exploring many possible 
implications. If the results rather consistently parallel those obtained 
when other drives are manipulated our confidence is substantially 
increased that we are justified in relating the results obtained from 
this variable (anxiety) to our body of knowledge concerning other 
drives. We thus gradually remove anxiety as a behavioral phenom- 
enon requiring independent theoretical solution. It will be explained, 
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if we search for more basic explanations, when drives in general are 
explained. And it seems to me that at the same time we have largely 
solved our design problem, a problem which could not be solved 
without recourse to the relating of this subject variable to a funda- 
mental process of behavior. 

Now it is quite possible, indeed likely, that certain subject vari- 
ables cannot be reduced to manifestations of something about which 
we already know. After all, our science is relatively young and there 
may well be what I have called fundamental processes which are as 
yet not discovered or perhaps poorly understood. I see no easy 
escape from this situation. If we cannot relate differences in subject 
variables to differences in known processes which lie behind de- 
velopmental stages—which lie behind individual differences of all 
kinds—then we may be in a position to postulate a new process, but 
the experimental validation of this process will be slow in finding 
acceptance because of difficulties of the research design which I 
have discussed. The postulation of a new process does not abrogate 
these design responsibilities. 

There are two additional points regarding this research process on 
subject variables which should be mentioned at this point. Again I 
will use anxiety to preserve continuity. Suppose that in the initial 
stages of research some one objects to the interpretation of the 
results on the grounds that perhaps anxiety and general learning 
ability are related and that differences in performance tentatively 
attributed to anxiety may actually be due to differences in learning 
ability. In some cases, depending on the nature of the theory, such 
Possibilities can be effectively eliminated by differential predictions 
for different learning situations. Thus, in the case of anxiety as 
identified with drive, predictions may be made that for one kind of 
learning task high-anxious subjects Will do better than low, while 
for a different task the prediction may be reversed, Confirmation of 
such predictions would pretty much destroy the idea of a correlation 
between general learning ability and anxiety. f i 

The second point is that in the case of certain subject variables, 
attaining the objectives of the line of research outlined for anxiety 
may be greatly facilitated by another approach. This facilitation is 
produced by introducing experimental conditions which change the 
amount of the characteristic for subjects who originally did not 
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differ on the characteristic. For example, in the case of anxiety, we 
might choose two random groups from the same population and 
attempt to experimentally induce high anxiety in one group and low 
in another to see if our results on some task confirm results based 
on selecting different groups having more or less permanent differ- 
ences in anxiety. If the results do conform, we have in a sense 
eliminated the possibility that our results obtained from permanent 
anxiety groups could have been a function of some unknown factor 
being partially correlated with anxiety. Perhaps two or three tests 
would be necessary to be confident of this conclusion but it would 
shorten our program of research considerably if the results were 
positive. If the results are negative only slight doubt is cast on the 
original hypothesis. For, our experimental conditions designed to 
introduce differences in anxiety may be inadequate or, if judged 
adequate, the experimental anxiety may not serve as a drive in the 
same sense as the anxiety “naturally” present in different amounts in 
subjects. Nevertheless, we should always examine the situation to 
see if it is possible that we might experimentally introduce differ- 
ence in subject variables. Obviously, there are many subject vari- 
ables in which this is not possible. We would probably find it diffi- 
cult to experimentally change the chronological age of our subjects 
and there would probably be objections from certain quarters if we 
tried to experimentally induce different degrees of schizophrenia in 
originally normal subjects, Such situations sometimes lead to work 
on lower animals, which may then be used to Support inferences on 
the human level. 

In the above discussion I have indicated that before the identifica- 
tion of a subject variable and a basic behavioral process can be 
made, several confirming tests must occur, I have also suggested 
that confidence in the identification is increased if relatively unique 
predictions can be made and confirmed. Thus, in the case of anxiety, 
the expectation (based on drive theory) is that in a situation where 
there is little interference high-anxiety subjects will be superior in 
performance to low-anxiety subjects but the reverse will be true if 
the interference is high. Nevertheless, this whole identification proc- 
ess has a danger component in it. Behavior can only change in an 
upward or downward direction as a consequence of manipulation 
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of any variable. The possibility looms large, then, that specious 
identification may occur. To decrease such a possibility, I have sug- 
gested that many confirming tests must be available. Furthermore, 
the more comparable the precise laws resulting from the manipula- 
tion of the subject variable (e.g., anxiety) and other drives (e.g., 
thirst) the greater the confidence in the unification. A reasonable 
amount of comparability among the laws will at least allow one to 
include the subject variable in the class of operations under which 
all drives are placed. That the exact laws will not be the same for all 
drives will certainly be expected and when they are different the 
operational distinctions within the class are to be maintained. I shall 
develop this matter more fully in a later chapter. 

It seems to me, all matters considered, that until some more fruitful 
way of dealing with subject variables is advanced, the above pro- 
cedure should be tried in spite of its dangers. The procedure has the 
potentiality of solving a very difficult methodological problem and 
is at least worth a serious try for several subject variables. I do not 
see how such research can make us “worse off” than we now are in 
our dealings with subject variables and it might lead to real progress. 

This discussion on manipulation of subject variables has been long 
and involved. Let me summarize the points which I think are useful 
in guiding our thinking about this difficult research paradigm. 

1. If we separate subjects on a particular characteristic or cluster 
of characteristics and then if we test them on one of the same char- 
acteristics, we are only demonstrating the reliability of our original 
selection (providing our test gives commensurate differences). It 
will add a little to the generality of the trait involved if the diag- 
Nostic tool and the subsequent test are different in specifiable ways. 
The fact that in this situation we only demonstrate the reliability of 
our diagnosis may seem simple-minded when stated so starkly, but it 
is not so obvious when the vagaries of clinical diagnosis are involved. 

2. If we separate subjects on a particular characteristic or cluster 
of characteristics, and then test them on an aspect of behavior not 
used in the original separation, the following points are relevant: 

(a) From the design standpoint, the groups should be equated on 
all other variables other than those used to effect the separation. 
Random selection cannot accomplish this. Matching on variables 
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will also not solve the problem, for potentially we should have to 
match on every possible variable known. The matching problem is 
not solvable but even if it were we would arrive at a weak conclu- 
sion scientifically, namely, that if we get a difference in performance 
we have discovered another diagnostic tool. ; 

(b) Since we cannot match on everything, if we proceed with 
the research anyhow we are running a real risk that differences 
which we may obtain are a function of a partially correlated subject 
variable which we have not identified. 

3. The best solution seems to be to not try to match except on 
variables which are known to be relevant to the task or others which 
if not known to be relevant, are easily handled in a matching situa- 
tion, Then, we attempt to relate or identify the subject variable 
under investigation to a more fundamental behavior characteristic 
about which we already have considerable laws and see if our ex- 
pected relationship holds for this subject variable. A single experi- 
ment is relatively worthless in this context. We normally would 
expect a number of positive tests before we feel confident that our 
original hypothesized identification is tenable. 

4. For some subject variables this research may be accelerated by 
the use of experimental manipulations which temporarily induce 
different amounts of the subject characteristic. 

In completing this discussion of the problems involved in manipu- 
lating subject variables, I want to consider the implications of nega- 
tive results in this type of research. When manipulating an environ- 
mental or a task variable, whether or not the results per se are posi- 
tive or negative with regard to the variable is a matter that has little 
bearing on a judgment whether or not the design of the investiga- 
tion was sound. That is, ifi manipulate an environmental variable 
and get a positive relationship between my variable and behavior, I 
accept this relationship only if I can perceive that no confounding 
variable has operated. If I get negative results i.e., no relationship 
between the variable and behavior, I would likewise accept the re- 
sults if I can perceive no confounding. 

When a subject variable is manipulated the major problem, as 
discussed extensively above, is what to make of positive results. I 
have said that when a positive result is obtained we do not know 
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with any assurance that this relationship is between our manipulated 
variable per se and our other measure because of the very real pos- 
sibility that some variable co-varies with our specified variable and 
that this co-variate is “really” responsible for our obtained relation- 
ship. But, supposing we get negative results? Supposing that differ- 
ent degrees of schizophrenia bears no relationship to rigidity. With 
such a finding I think we would find that a preponderant majority 
of psychologists would conclude that the hypothesis must have been 
incorrect, i.e., the conclusion is that there is no relationship between 
degree of schizophrenia per se and rigidity. On strictly logical 
grounds I do not see how this conclusion can be arrived at with any 
more confidence than in the case of a positive conclusion as dis- 
cussed earlier. Isn’t it reasonable to suggest that a subject variable 
which is related to degree of schizophrenia is negatively related to 
rigidity and that the effect of this variable counteracted the effect 
of schizophrenia so that no relationship was measured? Thus, if this 
foreign variable were held constant the relationship between schizo- 
phrenia and rigidity would emerge. 

In spite of this argument I suspect that there are grounds for the 
more ready acceptance of negative results than positive results in 
research of this kind. Correlation matrices involving many, many 
dimensions of subject capacities or skills rarely show strong negative 
correlations. Furthermore, I suspect one could argue that, all factors 
considered, we have to have a fairly delicate balance between a nega- 
tive and positive effect in order to produce a zero relationship and 
that the probabilities of this occurring are low. I suppose also one 
might argue at a somewhat general level that contrary relationships 
among subject variables and a particular performance could be op- 
posed to evolutionary survival theory. In any event, as I said earlier, 
if I perceive our scientific mores correctly, negative results in 
manipulating a subject variable are more quickly accepted than 
positive results, if the later results are initially stated to indicate a 
fundamental relationship. I think there is some justification for this 
differential acceptance. My only caution is that we may accept nega- 
tive results a little more readily than the logic of the situation 
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CONFOUNDING BY ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES WHEN 
MANIPULATING ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES 


hs the previous chapter, I discussed 
confoundings by subject variables when manipulating environ- 
mental, task, and subject variables. These confoundings are identified 
with cells 3, 6, and 9, respectively, in the table on page 91 of the 
previous chapter. I now want to consider cell 1 of this table. This 
cell refers to confoundings by environmental variables when ma- 
nipulating environmental variables. The treatment of this topic 
involves a little preparation by way of indicating somewhat more 
specifically the nature of the problems which arise. 

The problems centered around use of control groups arise almost 
exclusively in research where an environmental variable is being 
manipulated. The pure case of the control group is one in which 
the subjects of this group have not been given any experimental 
treatment; their behavior is then compared with that of another 
group (the experimental group) which has been given experimental 
treatment. To be unnecessarily precise I suppose we must say that 
you can’t give a control group zero treatment; the subjects in this 
group do not exist in a vacuum while the experimental group is 
being treated. But in a practical sense the control group does receive 
a zero amount of the environmental variable when the effect of such 
a variable is being studied. The point I wish to make is that in con- 
trast to this situation, when we are manipulating a task variable we 
rarely have a group which is given zero amount of treatment. Some 
examples may shape the contrast. If we are manipulating meaning- 
fulness we don’t have material which has zero meaningfulness. If a 
condition is called zero meaningfulness it is called this only with 
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reference to other conditions which have greater meaningfulness; 
the subject is still given positive treatment along the same dimension 
that those with higher degrees of meaningfulness are treated. If we 
varied the size of the target on a pursuit rotor, zero size would not 
make a very sensible task for the subject; nor would presenting zero 
frequency of sound waves to a subject make much sense unless we 
were checking on false responses when measuring pitch thresholds. 
Thus, we have reference conditions but these will rarely involve a 
‘true zero amount” of the task variable being manipulated. The same 
situation obtains when we are manipulating a subject variable. We 
would rarely if ever have zero amount of a given characteristic 
for one group of subjects. Again, we might have a basic reference 
group which had a greater or lesser amount of a characteristic than 
did the other groups used but it is difficult to conceive of a situation 
in which we would have zero amount. 

The implication of these distinctions is that when we are manipu- 
lating an environmental variable and where this variable is under dis- 
cussion because it may be confounded by another environmental 
variable, the confounding usually results from failure to recognize 
the need for a control group or groups. The control-group issue is of 
little consequence in any other research situation, but is the critical 
issue in this situation. Therefore, the entire discussion in this section 
(and it is a long section) revolves around the use of control groups. 
All phenomena which result from the manipulating of an environ- 
mental variable are defined by the E/C, S-R type of definitions as 
presented in Chapter 3. The simplest sort of an experiment is repre- 
sented by E/C operations. Or, to state this more positively, we 
usually don’t have an experiment unless we have two conditions 
and when an environmental variable is involved these are commonly 


an experimental and a control group. 

In the E/C operations the control does not, of course, have to be 
a separate group of subjects; the same subjects may serve ın all con- 
ditions as discussed in the previous chapter when dealing with 


equivalence of groups 0n subject variables. In the present chapter, 
however, I shall, for simplicity, refer to control groups with the 
understanding that this includes control conditions if the same sub- 
ject is used in all conditions. Because of the very close tie between 
design problems and definitional problems in the case of E/C oper- 
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ations, you will have to tolerate some repetition between the present 
exposition and the one given when discussing E/C definitions. 


FAILURE TO USE A CONTROL GROUP 


Boring (6) has reviewed the history of the use of control groups 
in psychology. He points out that the first use of a bona fide control 
group was the classical Thorndike-Woodworth study on transfer of 
training in 1901. Since that time there has been a gradual increase 
in the frequency with which control observations are used. This 
increase might be accounted for because of shifts in research areas 
in which the phenomena require control groups for adequate defi- 
nition. But it also might be expected because of the progressively 
more analytical nature of a science as more and more phenomena 
are discovered, and as stimulus complexes are broken down into 
more unitary dimensions. Whatever the historical correlates are to 
this trend, at our present stage of methodological sophistication 
regarding the necessity for the use of a control group when estab- 
lishing the reliability of a phenomenon based on environmental 
manipulation, it is discouraging to find reports in recent literature 
where there is complete failure to use a control group of any kind. 
Let us be sure we understand the seriousness of this situation as 
disclosed in actual research reports. 

1. The purpose of one study, as given in the introduction to the 
report, was to determine the effects of a series of group therapy 
meetings on ethnic hostility (20). It is not our concern here whether 
or not the instrument used to measure hostility was adequate. The 
principal points of the procedure were simple. The 24 subjects were 
first measured on an ethnic hostility scale. Then, for six weeks they 
participated in a client-centered counseling training program. As a 
part of the program group therapy sessions were held with a trained 
therapist in charge. The total time of such sessions was about 35 
hours and this was the manipulated variable of the research. At the 
end of the six-week period the subjects were again measured on 
hostility by the same instrument used at the initiation of the pro- 
gram. A comparison of the initial and final scores shows that subjects 
exhibited less ethnic hostility on the final test than on the first. The 
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report clearly implies that the change in hostility resulted from 
group therapy. 

I think you will agree that this experiment is quite meaningless 
without at least one control grop. The change in hostility scores 
might have taken place with no group therapy. There is a clear dis- 
crepancy between what was concluded and what can legitimately 
be concluded. In evaluating such experiments one need go no further 
than this in the analysis. However, one can often perceive other 
environmental factors which could have produced the same change 
as the one attributed to the independent variable. In the present 
experiment, for example, the subjects came to the University of 
Chicago for the special training session. If the general liberal tradi- 
tion involving attitudes toward different ethnic groups is in fact 
exemplified at this university then the changes observed may have 
been due to the assimilation of this tradition and not to the therapy- 
While in this case it may be possible to think of factors which would 
produce the change (in addition to therapy), one is not obligated 
to do this in order to reject the conclusions drawn in this research. 
Changes in ethnic hostility may take place for reasons we cannot 
identify; the only way to handle this possibility is to give a control 
group the two testings without the 35 hours of therapy. Only then 
can we attribute differences to the influence of the therapy. From 
the experiment as it now stands it is impossible to conclude anything 
more substantial than that the scores on the second test showed less 
hostility than those on the first. The causal condition for the change 
cannot be specified. By way of looking forward, I might say that 
other issues concerning analyses of experiments of this type will be 
discussed later. 

2. In discussing the operational definition of reminiscence in the 
previous chapter, I indicated that a number of investigators carried 
out research on this topic without inserting a control group. The 
basic procedure was to give the subject a number of learning trials, 
then an immediate retention test, followed by a second retention test 
after an hour, 24 hours, 2 week, or whatever interval with which the 
investigator was concerned. If the outcome of the second retention 
test was superior to the first, reminiscence was said to have occurred. 
The implication was that “something” happened between the first 
and second retention test that enhanced the recall. This “something” 
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was not referred to as an environmental factor but rather as some- 
thing spontaneously occurring within the subject. But, as was sub- 
sequently pointed out by other investigators, the first retention test 
may have served as a learning trial; thus, the degree of original learn- 
ing was not the same for both retention tests. Time and degree of 
learning are being confounded. Obviously a control group which 
took the second test immediately after the first was needed in order 
to determine whether or not a pseudophenomenon was involved. 

3. Next, let us consider a study in the area of frustration (4). The 
basic design of the experiment followed the order: test, period of 
blocking, test again. The subjects were children and a special meas- 
ure of behavior called constructiveness of play was carefully worked 
out. Essentially the measure represents maturity of play and is quite 
highly related to intelligence. In the first observation period, the 
subjects were rated for constructiveness during a 30-minute free- 
play period. Then a period designed to induce frustration was in- 
serted. Following this the subjects were put back into the original 
play situation and again constructiveness of play was measured. The 
results show that the average constructiveness age of play in the 
second test period was considerably below that of the first and it 
was concluded that this resulted from the treatment designed to 
induce frustration (a more complete analysis and criticism of this 
experiment has been published, z0). 

To my way of thinking a control group is mandatory for such 
an experiment, this group having the two test periods but not having 
the blocking. It may well be that constructiveness of play in the 
second period ‘would be considerably reduced even without the 
period of blocking. (It is interesting to note that the investigators 
in this research have, for other research situations, used an explana- 
tory concept of satiation. This concept would roughly predict a 
decrease in constructiveness merely as a result of continual exposure 
to the same situation.) Note that we cannot say that blocking had 
no effect on constructiveness but neither can we say that it did. 
More precisely, in line with the previous chapter, we would say that 
frustration had not been demonstrated, hence was not defined. This 
is the intolerably ambiguous situation which use of a control group 
would obviate. 
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4. For some reasons, investigators using various procedures de- 
signed to reduce the distress of the mentally ill have been particu- 
larly myopic toward the use of a basic control group to determine if 
the therapeutic procedures produce positive results. This has been 
true in some cases where electroshock has been used (e.g., 7) and 
where frontal lobe operations are employed (e.g, 72). We shall 
later see an illustration of the use of an inappropriate control group 
in lobotomy research. When we attempt to evaluate the influence of 
face-to-face talking therapy (€g-, 11), we should by now realize 
that no conclusions concerning the effect of therapy per se can be 
achieved unless appropriate control group oF groups are used. I do 
not think our literature should be cluttered with these anachronistic 
procedures even if editors and authors recognize and publicly admit 
these shortcomings, for the shortcomings are fatal in a scientific 
sense, 

I do not wish to spend more time on this matter; the failure to use 
a control group is such an obvious error that our exposition of it 
should not be extended. We have much more ground to cover and 
the errors yet to come are for the most part more subtle than the 
simple failure to use a control group. But, it may be asked if there 
is any time or any situation in which a control group is 70t needed 
to establish the relevance or nonrelevance of a single change in a 
condition. Undoubtedly there are such situations, although I have 
been unable to think of any in which only one or two observations 
of behavior are to be made. However, let us take a couple of situa- 
tions in which many observations are recorded and see if you would 
not agree that an error in our conclusion is unlikely even though we 
have failed to include a control group. 

Suppose we have a group of adults who by standard testing pro- 
cedures have been classified as imbeciles for 20 years. Each year for 
20 years they have been tested and each year the test record shows 
no appreciable change. Then, a new drug (“anti-imbecile”) is placed 
on the market. On one day all members of the group are given an 
injection of the drug and the next day the test scores all fall within 
the normal range. Although it is remotely possible that something 
other than the drug caused the change, it is highly unlikely that any- 
one would care to defend this position strongly. The 20 years of 
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observation essentially provide the control condition. One might 
suggest that to be on the safe side an injection of a harmless liquid 
should have been given to some of the members as a control but I 
for one would not push this. Such patients have had plenty of oppor- 
tunities to receive placebos of all kinds and yet their intelligence had 
remained consistently at the imbecile level. 

Even with much less extended observations a similar extrapolation 
of previous performance can be used as an effective control. I refer 
to less extension in time although not necessarily a less extended 
number of observations, For example, if we give a group of subjects 
a long series of trials on the pursuit rotor under massed conditions 
and then insert a short rest interval, performance after the interval 
will improve remarkably. Had we retained the massing, that is, had 
there been no rest interval, we would have obtained what we would 
consider a control score. Obviously, we can’t give the same group 
both conditions so that if we need this control score we would have 
to run another group to determine how much change took place 
with and without the rest interval. However, the extended series of 
trials before the introduction of the rest interval allows us to predict 
with high accuracy what the score would have been without the rest 
interval. The 20 (let us assume) massing trials, for which we have a 
score on each, serve the same purpose as the intelligence tests given 
each year for 20 years in the above problem. In short, we can deter- 
mine with very little error what the performance would have been 


without the rest interval merely by extrapolating beyond the 20 
massed trials. Thus, we can use a sing] 


her, they are obtained by pro- 
predict what would have hap- 
tained. Of course, justification 
for the projection depends somewhat on the stability of the perform- 
ance curve and background information concerning the phenom- 
enon under investigation. In any case, do not let my fervor to make 
you sensitive to the need for control groups obscure the realization 


that there may be a few situations in which the control may not be 
needed. 
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SYSTEMATIC VARIATION AND THE CONTROL GROUP 


In some research, conclusions of importance can be reached even 
if no control condition is used provided the experiments involve 
manipulation of a variable so that it is tested at several points. As an 
example, suppose that I performed an experiment on transfer of 
training in which degree 
or amount of first-task 
learning is varied by 
Several steps, say, 5, 10, 
15, and 20 presentations 
of the first task. All sub- 
jects are given the same 
number of trials on the 
second task and my basic 
measure of transfer is 
performance on the sec- 
ond task. Note that I 
do not have a control 
group, that is, a group 
which had zo trials on 
the first task. Assume 
we have completed the <==. a a 
experiment and obtain 
the results indicated in 
the upper part of the 
accompanying figure. I 
can conclude with con- 5 10 15 20 
fidence (merely reflect- Trials on First Task 
ing the graph) that for À p 
these materials performance on the second task increases directly 
in proportion to number of trials on the first task. If I equate per- 
formance directly with transfer I can say that transfer increases 
directly as number of trials on the first task increases. But, strictly 
speaking, I do not know whether my measurements on the second 
task reflect increasing amounts of positive transfer or decreasing 
amounts of negative transfer or some combination. If I had a control 
group which had no trials on the first task I could determine the 


Performance on Second Task 
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sign of the transfer. As it stands, I do not know whether in absolute 
magnitude the performance indicates negative, positive, or negative 
for some points, positive for others. I do know that I have a variable 
which significantly influences the amount of transfer. 

But now let us suppose the results from this experiment were 
as depicted in the lower half of the figure. I think the first tendency 
is to say that according to this graph transfer is not related to degree 
of first-task learning. Of course, we could say that between 5 and 20 
trials of first-task learning there is no relationship with transfer. But 
if we had a control group we might find that all points show negative 
transfer, positive transfer, or zero transfer. It may be that transfer 
is related to degree of first-task learning up to about five trials, after 
which it levels off. In any case, the control group greatly broadens 
the conclusion which can be reached. (In this particular illustration, 
by careful planning it is possible to get control measurements by 
using performance on the first list; but in many such experiments 
this is not possible.) 

So much for this matter; it will be a rare case when one or more 
control conditions or groups do not add appreciably to the conclu- 
sions of the experiment even though a systematic exploration of a 
stimulus dimension has been undertaken. 


FAILURE TO USE APPROPRIATE OR 
NECESSARY CONTROL GROUPS 


In research where no control group is used, and where there is 
essentially only one treatment, the data may demonstrate a signifi- 
cant change in behavior from pretest to the posttest. The ambiguity 
lies in the fact that it is impossible to tell whether the change resulted 
from the conditions inserted by the investigator or from some factor 
or factors which occurred between the two testings. Even if no 
change is found from the first testing to the next, a conclusion that 
the variable is ineffective is not completely acceptable because a 
variable influencing behavior in a contrary way may have operated. 

In the cases now to be discussed, the error is not one of failing to 
use a control group but failure to use an appropriate control or 
failure to use an additional control group that is necessary to arrive 
at the conclusion desired. The control group is inappropriate (or 
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the additional control is needed) in that if a significant change in 
behavior occurs, the specific causal conditions cannot be identified 
with a specific phenomenon when it was the purpose of the research 
to so identify the condition and phenomenon. I shall give you a 
number of illustrations since deficiencies in these matters are fairly 
widespread. 

1. According to a theory (78), one of the processes involved in 
learning is that the subject must differentiate among stimuli if differ- 
ent responses are to be attached to these stimuli, An implication of 
the theory is that if there are different degrees of similarity among 
stimuli, learning rate will be inversely related to the degree of 
similarity, This implication has been confirmed many times. But, 
another implication is that if stimuli have some apparent degree 
of similarity, and subjects are given practice in making discrimina- 
tions among the stimuli (predifferentiation) before the learning task 
is instituted in which different responses are to be attached, learning 
will be facilitated. Several studies (e-g-, 17, 27) have supported this 
expectation. Briefly, predifferentiation consists of presenting the 
stimuli to the subject in some sort of discrimination learning until he 
clearly can differentiate one from the other. The subject is then 
given a new task in which he must attach new responses to each 
stimulus. The control group which has been used in these experi- 
ments is not given the predifferentiation experience; it is given only 
the final test task. Diagrammatically, the two conditions appear as 
follows: 

Predifferentiation? Test Task? 


CONTROL: No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes 
hows the experi- 


If comparison of performance on the test task s 
it is attributed to 


mental group to be superior to the control group, 


the predifferentiation experience. 
If the details of the above procedure are adequately carried out 


(as they have been in these experiments), there is no denying the 
conclusion that differences in the test task are due to the prediffer- 
entiation experience. But this general conclusion is not the one at 
which the investigators in these experiments arrived. The conclusions 
referred to the specific differentiation among stimuli as being the 
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factor which produced the facilitation in the performance on the 
test task for the experimental group. That is, the results were taken 
to support the theory that the predifferentiation experience reduced 
the effective similarity among the stimuli. As we now view this 
situation it is believed that the use of this control group is in- 
adequate to support the conclusion. Again, the discussion must refer 
back to priority of concepts. The predifferentiation experience given 
the experimental group may have allowed for the operation of two 
well-established phenomena either of which might have produced 
the facilitation on the test task. One of these phenomena is called 
learning-how-to-learn or practice effects, and the other, warm-up. 
The predifferentiation experience may have allowed these phenom- 
ena to operate so that the transfer to the test task may not be the 
result at all of the discrimination presumably set up among the 
stimuli by the experience given the experimental subjects. The 
appropriate procedure would be to give the control group pre- 
differentiation experience on a task in which the stimuli were differ- 
ent from those used in the test task. Thus, the idea is to allow 
Jearning-how-to-learn and warm-up effects to influence the perform- 
ance on the test task equally for both groups. This leaves only the 
predifferentiation of stimuli as the difference between the groups so 
that if the performance of the experimental group is better than that 
of the control on the test task, it can clearly be allotted to the experi- 
ence of the subjects with the particular stimuli used on the test task. 
And we would have given rise to a new phenomenon over and above 
two already established phenomena. Actually, when appropriate 
controls have been used there is evidence for the effect of prediffer- 
entiation in some situations (e.g., 24) and not in others (e.g., 3). Of 
course, I think it is apparent that if one wanted to use three control 
groups it would be possible to determine how much each of the 
three factors (learning-how-to-learn, warm-up, predifferentiation) 
is contributing to the performance on the test task. 

2. One of the most extraordinary research projects of postwar 
years attempted to give a conclusive answer to the question of 
whether or not various forms of frontal-lobe operations helped cer- 
tain types of mental illness (25). The project involved psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and surgeons. There were 24 experimental patients 
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and 24 control patients. The control subjects were even treated to 
the point of preparing them for surgery and taking them to the 
operating rooms but, of course, no surgery was performed. Members 
of the experimental group had various parts of the frontal lobes 
rendered ineffective by surgical procedure. 

Many, many tests were given to both groups before and after 
the operation and some differences in change from the pretest to 
posttest were noted between the two groups. Figures on subsequent 
discharges tended to favor the experimental group. Thus, the results, 
while not strongly recommending the operative procedure, were not 
completely negative to it. 

The purpose of this experiment on frontal-lobe operation was to 
determine the effects of cutting of these lobes per se. I think it is 
a fair evaluation to say that this research did not fulfill its purpose 
because the control-group condition was inadequate. The assault 
upon the skull or skull cavities, no matter how large or small it may 
have been for members of the experimental group, should have been 
reproduced in members of the control group; all conditions should 
have been exactly the same for the two groups except the surgical 
contact with the frontal lobes for the experimental group. Only by 
Such a procedure can a conclusion be reached about the influence of 
frontal-lobe cutting. That this appropriate control procedure was 
Not used is a little perplexing since an effect of various forms of 
shock on mental illness was being suspected in many hospitals and it 
would have been reasonable to believe that surgical shock may be a 
Counterpart of other forms of shock treatment. As a matter of fact, 
Scattered evidence could have been brought together suggesting that 
if the operative procedure has any appreciable influence, it is due to 
the shock accompanying the operations and not the cutting of the 
lobes. 

3. We turn next to a quite different field of research and again 
evaluate a study where certain control procedures were used but in 
which a critical control is missing (8). The phenomenon dealt with 
was assimilation. By this is meant the tendency for objects to appear 
like the typical object of the class to which they belong. I shall 
simplify the conditions of the experiment in the interest of brevity. 

A figure was flashed on a screen by a tachistoscope and the subject 
was asked to draw immediately what he saw. The figure might be 
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perceived as one of two objects which had rather high similarity. 
Although several figures were used, I shall use only one as illustra- 
tion. A figure was used which might be perceived as a lima bean or 
as a canoe. The subject was first presented this for a very short 
exposure period, namely, 10 milliseconds. But, after this presentation 
he was asked to draw what he saw. The figure was then presented 
for successively longer exposure times, the subject drawing what he 
saw after each exposure. Finally he was shown the figure for as long 
as he wished and was asked to draw it as faithfully as he could. 
He was then asked to draw a figure which would look as much like 
a lima bean as possible and one which looked as much like a canoe 
as possible. Judges then rated the drawings made under tachisto- 
scopic presentations by using as reference points the three drawings 
made without time limit of presentation. 
The two critical conditions were: 


Conrrot: Simply told to draw what they saw following each tachisto- 
scopic exposure, 

EXPERIMENTAL: Told that they would be shown a canoe (or a lima 
bean) before the series of increasing length of tachistoscopic 
procedures was started. 


The critical comparisons consisted in whether or not the subjects 
who were told they would see a canoe (or lima bean) drew a figure 
more like a canoe (or like a lima bean) than those who were told 
nothing. This in fact they did. That is, the subjects who were told 
that they would be shown a lima bean drew figures more like a lima 
bean than those who were told nothing and their figures were more 
like a lima bean than those who were told they would be shown a 
canoe. Differences in the drawings decreased somewhat as exposure 
time increased but not markedly. 

The primary conclusion from the results is that assimilative mem- 
ory changes which are supposed to take place over long retention 
intervals also take place in reproductions drawn immediately after 
perception. The perception is assimilated or modified to represent 
the typical member of the class to which it belongs when it is pre- 
sented in an ambiguous fashion (as in the tachistoscopic method). 
The conclusion assumes an interaction between the instructions of 
“what to expect” and the figure flashed on the screen. But this is 
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unwarranted for it has not been demonstrated by these procedures. 
To do this, some sort of a control group is needed in which instruc- 
tions of “what to expect” are given, but either (a) nothing is flashed 
on the screen, or (b) a figure entirely irrelevant to the instructions 
flashed. I cannot be sure which would be the appropriate control 
without preliminary investigation. Flashing nothing but a flash 
would be ideal if the subject could be made to believe that something 
besides just a flash was being flashed. The major point is that the 
subjects in the experimental group (instructed what they would see) 
might have drawn exactly what they did draw even though they saw 
nothing, or even though they saw something quite different from 
what they were told to expect. This being the case there could have 
been little or no interaction between the instructions and what they 
Saw on the screen, that is, there could have been little or no percep- 
tual assimilation. The conclusions reached by the investigators are 
questionable until a control group treated in some such way as sug- 
gested is inserted in the design. 

4. I suspect that time is the most frequently manipulated environ- 
Mental variable in all of psychological research. Also, it occurs 
frequently as a confounding variable. I will give four illustrations of 
the types of errors which are made. 

This first design is fictitious. An investigator developed a theory 
of transfer which predicted that a noxious stimulus given imme- 
diately after learning the first task would, to put it crudely, “blot 
out” the first task so that there would be less transfer than if no 
Noxious stimulus were given. Furthermore, the theory predicted 
that the longer the “rest” following the noxious stimulus, the less the 
effect. It was this latter prediction he was interested in and to test 
it he used the following three groups: 

Group I: Task A; raucous buzzer for 1 minute; Task B 


Group II: Task A; raucous buzzer for 1 minute; rest 15 minute; Task B 
Group III: Task A; raucous buzzer for 1 minute; rest 1 hour, Task B 


The theory would thus predict that transfer would be greater for 
Group III than for Group I, and greater for Group II than for 


Group I. 
It is quite clear that time between Task A and Task B differs 


for the three conditions. Group I is the nominal control group for 
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there is no rest after the buzzer. Assume that the results show what 
was predicted by the theory. Can we attribute the differences to time 
after buzzer? It doesn’t seem so. Perhaps transfer would show the 
same relationship if the buzzer had not been present in any of the 
conditions; time may be the effective variable, not time after buzzer. 
It would seem necessary to use three control groups in which no 
buzzer was given but in which the time between Task A and Task B 
correspond to each of the intervals in the three experimental groups. 

5. In one experiment the investigators (28) wanted to determine 
the influence of different lengths of delay of knowledge of results on 
accuracy of drawing three-inch lines while blindfolded. Three: dif- 
ferent groups were used, each being given a series of trials. The 
essential aspects of the procedures were as follows: 


Group I: Draw line; given immediate knowledge; rest 10 seconds; 
draw line, etc. 

Group II: Draw line; wait 10 seconds; given knowledge; rest 10 
seconds; draw line, etc. 


Group III: Draw line; wait 20 seconds; given knowledge; rest 10 
seconds; draw line, etc. 


Roughly, subjects in Group I drew a line every 10 seconds, those in 
Group II every 20 seconds, and those in Group III, every 30 seconds. 
Would the performance have varied as a function of these different 
intertrial intervals even without differences in delay of knowledge? 
We might judge that it would not have, but such judgments should 
not have to be made for appropriate control groups would have 
eliminated this possible confounding of time by time as a source of 
concern. Two control groups, having immediate knowledge but 
with rests of 20 and 30 seconds respectively before drawing the next 
line would have ruled out differences in time between drawings as 2 
confounding variable or would have shown that it was a variable 
influencing performance. You might also suggest that equating time 
between successive drawings for all three groups would solve the 
problem. In a certain sense it does, but an interpretative problem 
would remain namely, that with variation in delay after drawing 
a line there would be an inverse relation between knowledge and 
drawing of the next line. To which time interval would one attribute 
differences in performance? 
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6. Another study (75) manipulating the time variable had its 
origin in an aspect of psychoanalytic theory which suggests that 
trauma is one cause of neurosis. This particular study set out to see 
if trauma could be reduced in intensity by allowing it to occur in 
small doses. What this reduces to is that if the subject is exposed to 
a trauma-producing situation there will be less trauma if exposure 
is by distributed practice than by massed practice. The subjects were 
21 puppies about 16 weeks old. The trauma-producing situation was 
a box which was so small that the puppy could just barely turn 
around. Some pilot observations indicated that confinement in the 
box produced considerable agitation and this could be measured by 
number of movements the animal made and the number of yelps 
emitted, Subjects in the massed group received 10 continuous 
minutes in the box; as far as the time variable is concerned this is 
the control condition. Those subjects in the distributed group had 1 
minute in the box, 1 minute out, 1 minute in, and so on, until a 
total of 1o minutes had been spent in the box. The results show that 
the number of yelps made by the massed group was significantly 
greater than the number made by the distributed group. Number 
of movements did not differ appreciably. 

I am not concerned here whether or not this constitutes any sort 
of test of psychoanalytic theory. Nor am I concerned with whether 
or not the box was trauma-producing. This might be questioned 
because three subjects were dropped from the experiment because 
they voluntarily entered the box. But, on operational grounds there 
is justification for calling this a trauma-producing situation. My con- 
cern is with other matters. Associated with the distributed condition 
Was the fact that the puppies were handled 20 times, 10 in being put 
in and ro in being taken out. This handling alone may have been 
responsible for the difference in behavior and a contro] in which the 
handling occurred with massed practice seems necessary; or, com- 
plete avoidance of handling in the experimental group might have 
been accomplished. Another matter is that measurements on the two 
groups were not taken at comparable time intervals from the start 
of the experiment. Thus the distributed group had a total of 20 
minutes in the general experimental situation, the massed group 
only 10o. Perhaps adaptation to the situation as a function of time 
took place. If a massed control group spent the full 20 minutes in 
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the box, and comparisons of the behavior during the 1st, 3rd, sth, ... 
and r9th minutes were made with the successive 10 minutes of the 
experimental group the differences in behavior might have dis- 
appeared. As the procedure was actually carried out we may con- 
clude that something which was done to the puppies produced the 
differences in behavior, but we have no basis for concluding that 
it was the difference in time per se between trials which produced 
the difference. 

7. In studies on distributed practice in verbal learning, a problem 
which has plagued many investigators is how to “fill” the rest inter- 
vals so that the subjects won’t rehearse the task they are learning. 
The desire to prevent rehearsal is understandable since it avoids 
the very type of experimental error I am discussing. Distributed 
trials are introduced to discover what effect the rest intervals as such 
have on performance; therefore, it is desirable that any superiority 
in performance under distribution not be attributed to the extra 
learning which might occur with rehearsal. One of the tasks com- 
monly used to prevent rehearsal is color-naming. The subject is 
simply given a board on which patches of paper of various hues are 
pasted and during the interval he names the colors at a fairly rapid 
rate, Subjects report that they cannot rehearse while carrying out 
this task. 

When I started a series of studies on distributed practice a few 
years ago, color-naming was introduced as a standard rest-interval 
filler. A finding which persistently showed up in these first studies 
was that subjects serving in distributed conditions made more overt 
errors in learning the tasks than did those subjects learning under 
massed conditions; this was true even though learning was actually 
more rapid under distribution than under massing. I took this differ- 
ence in error frequency to have considerable importance for it was 
relevant to existing theories. However, subsequent research (34) 
showed that this difference in error frequency was due entirely to 
the naming of colors and not due to some subtle process taking place 
during the rest intervals as I had been trying to make out. Certainly 
the difference in error frequency was caused by the distributed 
conditions but I had been blind to the fact that what was being used 
in the distributed intervals to prevent rehearsal had been responsible 
for the greater tendency to make errors. I had been drawing analyti- 
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cal conclusions when the situation did not justify such conclusions. 
When a control group with no color-naming was used, but with a 
task which would prevent rehearsal, differences in error frequency 
evaporated. 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
USE OF CONTROL GROUP 


Much of the material to be covered in this section is drawn from 
three reports, one by Solomon (30), one by Campbell (9), and one 
by Hovland et al (21). I have suggested earlier that good designs 
Yield still better designs as a result of intensive analysis of data and 
a consideration of their implications. The betterment consists largely 
in being able to identify more and more specifically the conditions 
which influence behavior; gross phenomena are broken down into 
Parts and the causal condition for each part identified. Solomon’s 
article is concerned largely with transfer of training, Campbell’s 
With attitude changes, and Hovland’s with attitude changes, but 
the ideas involved may be applicable to wider ranges of behavior. 
Let us start the analysis by considering a specific experiment. 

_A study was done to determine the influence of a specific motion 
picture on attitude toward Jews (26). The essentials of the design 
were as follows: 

Pretest? Movie? Posttest? 

Yes No Yes 


CoNTROL: 
Yes Yes 


EXPERIMENTAL: Yes 


In accordance with our previous discussion, we would say that 
differences in the posttest (if present) must be attributed to differ- 
ences in the treatment, namely, seeing the movie (we shall assume 
all other matters are handled adequately). Before restricting this con- 
clusion somewhat, let us review possible factors which may enter 
into differences in scores between the pretest and posttest and for 
Which the control group serves as a control. 

1. We know that being tested twice on 
equivalent forms of a test, may result in a pra 
crease in score for some reason. So, therefore, 
from pretest to posttest may be a result of this practice. 


the same test, or on 
ctice effect or an in- 
some of the change 
However, 
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since both groups have both tests, this practice should not bias the 
results in favor of one group more than the other. 

2. A second source of change from first to second testing is extra- 
experimental experience. Thus, if in the above experiment subjects 
happened to attend a sociological lecture in which the topic was 
“race prejudice,” and if they attended it between pretest and post- 
test, the posttest scores might be influenced by this experience. Here 
again, however, unless the experimenter has evidence that more in 
one group attended the lecture than in the other, no bias is present 
although clearly some of the change from pretest to posttest may be 
accounted for by this. If two groups in any research have differen- 
tial extra-experimental experiences between pretest and posttest, it 
is quite clear that we could have very biased results and arrive at 
quite inappropriate conclusions as far as our experimental manipula- 
tions are concerned. 

I wish to digress for a moment at this point. I think it is a truism 
that the longer the interval between the pretest and posttest, the 
greater the probability that extra-experimental experiences will in- 
fluence the results. Nevertheless, there may be many cases where the 
experimenter wants to do long-term studies; that is, studies in which 
the interval between pretest and posttest may be several months or 
even years. Furthermore, he may wish to sample the time dimension 
at various points throughout the long interval. For example, if in 
the above experiment the attitudes of the experimental group had 
changed to a greater extent than the control, he might wish to meas- 
ure the permanence of the change by testing again, say, after six 
months. In any such studies over time, the control group must be 
maintained in order to assess the influence of the experimental vari- 
able. If the subject matter is such that repeated testings of the same 
group is inadvisable, then as many experimental and as many control 
groups as there are time intervals must be used. Extra-experimental 
experiences become increasingly important as the time interval 
grows longer. 

3. It is possible that changes may take place between pretest and 
posttest due to intra-organic growth processes of the subject. As 
Campbell points out, this could be quite true in young children 
where neuro-muscular growth occurs relatively rapidly. But, as long 
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as we have the control group, no bias will attend our results as a 
consequence of such a factor. 

: Thus we see that with the use of the control group our conclu- 
Sion is that any difference which occurs in a posttest must be at- 
tributed to the experimental treatment. However, as pointed out by 
Campbell and Solomon, the experimental treatment may be effective 
only because of the pretest. That is, the pretest sensitizes or preju- 
dices the subject to the topic so that the experimental treatment does 
produce changes in behavior. Thus, if we should use the following 
design, omitting the pretest, no difference in the two groups on the 
posttest might occur even though they did occur when we had a 
pretest: 


Pretest? Treatment? Posttest? 


ConTROL: No No Yes 
EXPERIMENTAL: No Yes Yes 


In short, by the traditional method of using a pretest we get an 
Interaction between the pretest and the experimental treatment to 
Produce the difference on posttest. If this is the case then the 
generalization of our results would hold only for a population that 
had the pretest and it is quite unlikely that anyone except our sub- 
Jects would have such a test. 

Now certainly such behavioral interactions are an important 
object of study. (Campbell makes some guesses concerning the sub- 
ject matter areas in which such interactions may and may not be 
expected. Also it may be noted that the interaction need not only 
facilitate the posttest scores, for Solomon found a negative effect 
in a transfer of training study.) When these interactions are to be 
Studied, we need to add another group which did not have the pre- 
test, but which was exposed to the experimental treatment as follows: 


Pretest? Treatment? Posttest? 


EXPERIMENTAL: Yes Yes Yes 
CONTROL-1: Yes No Yes 
CONTROL-2: No Yes Yes 


Control 2 in this design allows us to factor out the interaction or 
sensitization effect of the pretest; any change in the experimental 
group over and above this must be attributed to the experimental 
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treatment. For certain studies a fourth group having only the post- 
test will be included, but details of this can be found in Campbell's 
and Solomon’s articles. 

If one is not interested in the interactive effects of the pretest but 
is interested solely in the effect of the experimental treatment as a 
means of generalizing the results to the population from which the 
samples were drawn, then clearly we should omit the pretest and 
simply give one group the experimental treatment, the other group 
not, then measure for differences. The use of the pretest may in 
many instances be no more than a useless practice that has grown 
up over the years. If subjects cannot be assigned at random to the 
groups then certainly we need some means for checking their 
equivalence and thus the use of the posttest has grown up as fairly 
standard practice even if it is quite possible to assign at random. 
Furthermore, if the pretest is used, and if interactions between it 
and the treatment occurs, then the design which adds the group not 
having the pretest (in order to “take out” the interactive effects) 
certainly must rest on some assumptions concerning randomness of 
assignment to groups. 

The whole point of this section, to repeat what I said initially, is 
to give a brief demonstration of how control groups, perhaps 
several in a single experiment, may be added for the purpose of 


pinning down and isolating effects of specific factors within a com- 
plex of factors. 


CONFOUNDING BY TASK VARIABLE WHEN MANIPULATING 
ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLE 


It is my belief that errors which fit this category are infrequent. 
At least, there is some reason to believe that it should be true. The 
reason is that when manipulating an environmental variable the 
common procedure would be to use the identical task for all con- 
ditions. Yet, there are a few problems which do arise in such research 
and we should sample them. 

1. I have previously discussed the problem of the balancing of 
progressive errors. Such balancing is also necessary to equalize for 
task differences when manipulating an environmental variable and 
when each subject is to serve in all conditions. In the area of verbal 
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learning, whether dealing with nonsense syllables or prose passages, 
we have no way of putting the units together into a series of tasks 
and obtaining any guarantee that the tasks will be equivalent in 
difficulty. The relative difficulty of the tasks can only be determined 
by an empirical test. If we do not make this empirical test, we have 
no alternative but to counterbalance the environmental conditions 
equally over all tasks so that differences in difficulty (if these exist) 
will not bias the behavior for any one condition. We may have many 
ratings on verbal units, e.g., affectivity, meaningfulness, familiarity, 
but when these units are put together in lists, the lists may differ 
in difficulty even though the ratings on individual units are equated. 
At least such tasks differ in difficulty frequently enough so that we 
cannot proceed with research without using some form of counter- 
balancing. I shall later have more to say about this problem of 
handling task dimensions in experimental design. Let me turn now to 
a concrete illustration of a possible task confounding when manipu- 
lating an environmental variable. 
> To simplify the problem unmercifully, I will say that the 
Investigators in this particular experiment were interested in the 
effect of shock on the learning and retention of verbal materials (5). 
A serial list of 15 nonsense syllables was used; 5 of these were fol- 
lowed by shock each time they were presented, 10 were not. The 
learning was carried to a performance criterion and it was found 
that the shocked syllables were learned more rapidly than the non- 
shocked. Was this difference due to shock versus no-shock? All 
Subjects had the same 5 syllables shocked. If these syllables were 
less difficult than the other 10, the same results would have been 
found without shock as were found. If the shocked syllables were 
More difficult than the others, the findings minimize the difference in 
Performance as a function of shock versus no-shock. We have no 
Way of knowing what to conclude from this experiment. The issue 
Could have been resolved by using a control group which learned 
the list without shock or by systematically changing the shocked 
and nonshocked words from subject to subject so that, all subjects 
Considered, no bias would have occurred. i 

3. A research problem which exists in widely different fields 
revolves around subject biases. Features of experimental tasks may 
provoke responses reflecting these biases and unless these features 
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are adequately balanced, the biases may influence performance under 
one condition more than under another. These biases are commonly 
called constant errors. In psychophysical experiments many of these 
have been named (e.g., space error, movement error, habituation, 
and so on) and are, of course, phenomena for study by research in 
and of themselves. But, unless the investigator is interested in these 
constant errors elicited by the task presented the subject, he designs 
his experiment so that they will not influence one condition more 
than another. 

In animal experimentation these constant errors are a continual 
headache and rather extreme steps must be taken to prevent them 
from differentially affecting the results for conditions of the experi- 
ment. We may think of these in another way. Certain features of a 
task may have more “cue value” to an animal than others; that is, 
because of certain experiences or because of genetically determined 
reasons, all features of a task do not have equal probability of being 
attended to. If the investigator wants the animal to attend to 4 
particular set of cues, all other cues must be balanced so that they 
will not bias the results—so the investigator may state precisely the 
nature of the task presented the animal. Let us take an example; let 
us suppose that we are going to determine the influence of the effect 
of magnitude of reward (an environmental variable) in learning a 
black-white discrimination. To simplify the problem, assume we 
have two reward magnitudes, small and large, and a different group 
of rats for each of these two conditions. A jumping stand is used 
as the apparatus in which to conduct the experiment. Since we want 
the rats to learn on the basis of black-white discrimination, we have 
several balancing procedures to accomplish if we want to get an 
unbiased estimate of the influence of the magnitude of reward on 
the black-white discrimination problem. 

First, our rats may not have equal propensities for black and white 
initially. Assume that we ignored this and arbitrarily chose to put 
the food for both groups behind the white card. Assume further 
that the rats had a strong white-going bias. Our results might show 
very rapid learning under both conditions and we might conclude 
that magnitude of reward was not an effective variable, Actually, 
the animals probably didn’t learn anything new; they simply exe- 
cuted a habit they brought to the situation. To avoid such a possi- 
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bility, we might have half the rats trained on white and half trained 
on black. Or, we might determine the bias for each rat and then make 
the positive card (the one which brings reward) opposite to the 
bias. 

Rats may have right- or left-going biases also, so we wouldn’t 
always have the white card on the left and the black on the right. 
If we kept the card of a given brightness in a constant location the 
animals may learn on the basis of position cues. Our object is to 
make sure that the animals cannot learn the correct response based 
on any cue except the black-white cues. Only if this objective is 
attained can we state the relationship between magnitude of reward 
and rate of learning a black-white discrimination. And of course, 
the most serious confounding would occur if the small reward was 
always placed behind, say, the black card and the large reward 
behind the white card. Here we would have a clear-cut instance of 
task confounding when manipulating an environmental variable. 

I have no further illustrations of this type of confounding. As I 
said earlier, in most experiments where an environmental variable is 
being manipulated the same task is used for all conditions so that 
such confoundings are automatically eliminated. Yet, I do not think 
we will waste our efforts if, before we do an experiment of this 
nature, we ask ourselves whether the particular task we plan to use 
will favor one environmental condition over another. There may 
be more possibility for subtle errors here than I suspect. 


CONFOUNDING BY ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLE WHEN 
MANIPULATING TASK VARIABLES 


This confound refers to cell 4 in the table in the previous chapter. 
Except for a few areas of research, this confound has produced little 
difficulty (if the number of notes in my file is an adequate index). 

he more obvious possible confoundings of this type are usually 
automatically handled by the investigator. Nevertheless, let me 
quickly run over some of these situations if for no other reason 
than to get the “feel” for the situation. 

1. If we are varying meaningfulness of verbal materials, length of 
arm in a T-maze, number of alternatives on a multiple-choice exam- 
ination, size of target in distance estimation, intensity of flash on 
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alpha waves, and so on, we are manipulating task variables. In order 
to assess unambiguously the influence of these task dimensions on 
behavior the environmental variables must be constant for all con- 
ditions unless it is known that the specified environmental difference 
does not influence the behavior being measured. In running a T- 
maze _ experiment the number of potential confounding environ- 
mental variables is very large. Rats in different groups would be 
run at the same hour of the day because of diurnal variations; the 
“smells” around the maze should be constant for all groups; tempera- 
ture should be the same, and so on. If we are using the psychogal- 
vanic response and determining its relation to varying degrees of 
affectivity of words even the humidity must be held constant for 
each condition. In all cases, of course, when I say “held constant” 
this does not mean that there cannot be any variation (although this 
would be desirable); it means that if there is variation in these pos- 
sible confounding variables, the variation is equivalent for all con- 
ditions so that no bias can enter. 

So much for such routine matters. I want to turn now to a rather 
subtle confounding which arises in certain research areas. 

2. So far as I can determine, the confounding about which I wish 
to speak now would occur only in certain types of learning experi- 
ments. More specifically, these experiments have two stages, namely, 
an acquisition stage and then some subsequent test for a different 
phenomenon. These would include studies of retention, extinction, 
and transfer. There could be three stages involved, as in acquisition, 
extinction, and Spontaneous recovery, and these must necessarily be 
studied in that order. When we have these two-stage (or more) ex- 
periments and we wish to determine the influence of a task variable 
on the second-stage phenomenon, we must be sure that the perform- 
ance at the end of the first stage was equivalent for all conditions. The 
source of the design problem is the fact that if the task variable 
influences first-stage acquisition it is very difficult to be sure that 
the conditions are equal on one very relevant variable, namely, 
strength of association, at the end of the first stage. Let me trans- 
late this into a concrete illustration. 

Assume that we wanted to determine the influence of meaningful- 
ness of material on rate of forgetting. In order to study forgetting 
(second stage) we must first have learning. Suppose that we have 
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two conditions, low and high meaningfulness of material. We give 
two groups of subjects a constant number of learning trials on each 
task and measure retention after 24 hours. If we get a difference on 
our retention measurements for the two conditions can we attribute 
the difference to differences in meaningfulness? We tend to say of 
course we can. Assuming all other experimental problems have been 
properly handled, the only possible cause for the differences in 
retention measurements was meaningfulness. At one stage in the 
development of our science I suppose such a finding would have 
been accepted. But, at the present level of development, and in terms 
of the problem stated, such a finding would be of little analytical 
worth. The problem is to determine the influence of meaningfulness 
on forgetting. By the above procedure we do not know whether 
that variable influenced learning, forgetting, or both. If meaningful- 
ness influenced learning the differences we measured after 24 hours 
must be attributed to meaningfulness; but is it because of different 
degrees of learning before the retention interval or because of differ- 
ential rates of forgetting due to the intrinsic nature of the material, or 
both? There is no way to tell from such a set of data. But, knowing 
as we do that strength of association is a powerful variable determin- 
ing forgetting, we realize that in order to determine the effect of 
meaningfulness on forgetting, strength of response must be equiva- 
lent for the two levels of meaningfulness before the retention inter- 
val is introduced. In short, such an experiment in which a task 
variable is manipulated is confounded by an environmental variable 
(degree of learning). We have operationally distinguishable phe- 
nomena, learning and forgetting, and our confounding does not 
allow us to tell which phenomenon is being influenced by the 
variable. There are several studies in the literature (eg. 2, 73) 
using various task variables in which no consideration was given to 
this distinction between learning and forgetting. Since our variables 
may influence one and not the other, we must keep our references 
clear. 

To avoid such confoundings it became rather common practice to 
carry acquisition to a given level of performance for all conditions. 
Thus, we might take both groups, learning materials of different 
meaningfulness, to a criterion of one perfect trial on the assumption 
that by so doing the strength of responses or degree of learning was 
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equivalent before the retention interval was introduced. Then, after 
24 hours, differences which occur would be attributed to differential 
rates of forgetting of the material. Certainly we would agree that 
this design comes nearer to equalizing the degree of learning than 
does the previous method where number of trials was constant. 
However, even this is unsatisfactory for precise analysis. The reason 
is that if the manipulated task variable produces differences in acqui- 
sition rates, the two groups do not have an equal degree of learning 
as a result of attaining the same criterion because of the different 
rates in reaching the criterion. If we measure the degree of learning 
on the trial immediately following the criterial trial we would find 
they were not equal; thus, retention measurements might still be con- 
founded by degree of learning. The magnitude of the confounding 
will be directly related to magnitude of differences in rate of acqui- 
sition. There are at least two possible solutions to this problem; 
these have been given elsewhere (36, 38) so I will not repeat them 
here. I will say only that in the case of retention studies an adequate 
equation of degree of learning before the retention interval has 
resulted in considerable change in our beliefs concerning the in- 
fluence of certain task and subject variables on retention. 


CONFOUNDING BY TASK VARIABLES WHEN MANIPULATING 
TASK VARIABLE 


This refers to cell 5 and represents a confounding which I have 
judged not only to occur with some frequency in research but also 
to be one for which we have no pat solutions. It will be remembered 
that task dimensions may be measured along physical scales or 
psychological scales. Although task confoundings may occur when 
manipulating a task variable along a physical scale this seems to be 
less likely (and the solution easier) than when the dimension is a 
psychological one. I will give illustrations from both areas but my 
major emphasis shall be on psychological task dimensions. However, 
let us start with the case of a task dimension measured along a 
physical scale. 

1. If one wishes to determine the effect of variation in cycles per 
second of the sound wave on phenomenal pitch, all other dimen- 
sions of the sound wave are held constant. Intensity, for example, 
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is not allowed to fluctuate because it is known that at some fre- 
quencies differences in intensity will produce small changes in phe- 
nomenal pitch. The same would be true in the visual modality. If 
luminance is being varied to determine its influence on some visual 
phenomenon, hue or wave length is held constant. Two investigators 
(22) had the idea that judgment of depth would be related to the 
brightness of colors of the objects whose depth was being judged. 
To work this out in the laboratory the traditional depth-perception 
apparatus was used in which there are two rods or tubes. One of 
these is fixed, the other variable. The subject’s task is to adjust the 
variable rod so that it appears to be the same distance from him as 
is the fixed rod. In this experiment, the fixed rod was always gray, 
the variable was one of six colors varying in brightness. The subjects 
were each given roo trials with the gray tube always on the left. 
While this might introduce a bit of a space error I am not concerned 
with this. The results show that brighter colors are judged nearer 
to the subject than they actually are and the darker colors are 
judged further away than they actually are. But it seems to me that 
brightness and hue are confounded in this experiment. Are the 
differences due to brightness differences, to hue differences, or to 
both. We cannot tell; to do so would require variation in brightness 
with hue constant. 

2. In Chapter 2, when discussing problems in dimensionalizing 
task characteristics, I pointed out the very serious problem of obtain- 
ing unitary dimensions. Since the reduction of task characteristics to 
unitary dimensions has not been accomplished with most verbal 
Materials used in learning experiments we must be continually aware 
of the possibility that some unknown (or at least undimensionalized) 
characteristic may be partially correlated with the dimension we 
wish to manipulate. The problem, in miniature form, is much like 
the one discussed at the end of the previous chapter; that is, the 
problem of correlated subject variables. But even if we have dimen- 
sions of units of verbal material which are unitary and exhaustive, 
the problem is not completely handled because we must place these 
units together in a task or list; these problems were discussed earlier. 
Let us see how this could disturb a simple study on transfer. 

Let us suppose we are going to use verbal tasks in a simple study 
of transfer from one list to another as a function of the similarity 
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between the lists. We will use 10-item lists made up of units which 
have been carefully scaled for similarity so that we can clearly differ- 
entiate, say, three degrees of similarity. To simplify the procedure 
we will further assume that we use three random groups of subjects, 
one group for each degree of similarity. All groups learn the same 
list for their first list. We have constructed three second lists, one 
which has high similarity with items in the first, one with medium 
similarity, and one with low similarity. Thus, the items in the three 
second lists are different. Now suppose we conduct the experiment 
with our basic measure of transfer effects being some performance 
on the second list. If we get differences can we attribute these to 
the similarity variable? Although we have a number of published 
studies which have used this procedure, it seems to me that we can 
draw no conclusions concerning transfer as a function of similarity 
at this point. Since the three second lists were different lists they 
may have varied on characteristics which influenced their difficulty 
so that the differences observed may have been a function of this 
difficulty rather than a function of the similarity between the two 
lists. The second lists might have differed in meaningfulness, 1n 
intralist similarity, in affective tone, or perhaps other factors. 

How do we solve this problem for the transfer experiment? For- 
tunately it can be solved either empirically or by appropriate design. 
What we need to do is discover if the three second lists do or do not 
differ in difficulty when not preceded by the first list. We might do 
this by having three control groups which learn only a second list. 
It is somewhat more convenient to handle by having half of the sub- 
jects in each group reverse the order in which the two lists are 
learned. Indeed, in this particular case we could have all subjects 
learn in reverse order and then determine transfer effects on the 
single common list. This latter procedure would be satisfactory if we 
do not find appreciable difference in difficulty for our three lists 
but if we do, we are then faced with possibilities of differences in 
degree of first-task learning. However we do it, we must show that 
the lists do not differ appreciably in difficulty; if they do we must, of 
course, make adjustments in our estimates of the transfer effects 
which can be attributed to differences in similarity. There are 
several ways by which this can be done but none is satisfactory if 
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the differences in difficulty are fairly great. If the differences in diffi- 
culty are large, we had better try a new experiment. 

3- I am responsible for one of the most beautiful illustrations that 
can be found of task confounding when manipulating a task vari- 
able. I have analyzed this situation elsewhere (35) so shall mention 
It briefly here. This confounding was between intralist similarity 
and interlist similarity. I was interested in interactions between intra- 
list similarity and distributed practice on learning and retention. 
But, at least when using nonsense syllables for the learning material 
and the same subjects in all conditions, manipulation of intralist 
similarity led to an inverse “manipulation” of interlist similarity and 
a consequent distortion of retention measurements. This cannot 
happen when subjects are used in only one condition. Needless to 
say we have dropped counterbalanced designs for studies of this 
type. 

4. Here is an experiment dealing with the retention of different 
Materials (32). The problem was to study recognition of three dif- 
ferent materials judged to have different values for invoking ego- 
involvement. Each subject was given three cards. On one card the 
subject wrote his given or first name. On a second card he copied a 
slogan, the same slogan being copied by all subjects. Finally, on the 
third card each subject was asked to copy a one-inch square. The 
Subjects were divided into five groups with retention tests being 
Siven after a different interval of time for each group. On the reten- 
tion test, using the recognition method, the subject was given the 
three stacks of cards resulting from putting cards of all subjects to- 
gether. From each stack the subject was asked to choose his own par- 
ticular card. The results were presented in terms of correct recog- 
nition of names, slogans, and squares after varying intervals of time. 
P The idea of the experiment was that the person’s own name would 
invoke the greatest ego-involvement, the slogan less ego-involve- 
ment, and the square still less, and the recognition would be directly 
related to this ego-involvement. We might object to bringing ego- 
involvement into this picture at all but it is not with that point 
which I am concerned. Take the two extreme materials, names and 
Squares. Obviously all the subjects would not have the same name. 
The investigators, therefore, included at least four cards for each 
name so that recognition would not occur solely on the basis of the 
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name. Nevertheless, this is a quite unsatisfactory expedient, apy 
on a probability basis. Assume there were 100 subjects. With four 
of each name the probabilities of choosing the correct one by chance 
would be one in four, whereas the probabilities of choosing the 
square by chance would be one in 100. Add to this the differences 
which may have existed in color of ink, peculiarities of writing, and 
so on which would serve as cues for recognition over and above any 
idea of ego-involvement in one’s writing and we see that the results 
of the experiment just do not seem to have any bearing on the very 
real problem of motivation and retention. i 
At this point I would like to add a general caution concerning 
this matter of biasing results by conditions which do not have 
equal “guessing potential.” Suppose we are manipulating a task vari- 
able (or environmental variable or even a subject variable) and the 
particular variations allow for different response probabilities based 
on guessing. But, if differing guessing potentials is not the reason 
for manipulating the task variable, we have a confounding. I men- 
tioned this matter when considering a study in the previous chapter 
but its full implication needs to be seriously considered in almost 
every experiment. We must remember that guesses are seldom ran- 
dom; they usually reflect response biases and if our manipulations 
allow for biases of different strengths to operate we may err in our 
interpretation. Thus, if we do a study on verbal threshold recog- 
nition (e.g., 37) as a function of frequency of usage of words or 
letters, and if the subjects are instructed to guess, their guesses are 
likely to be those letters or words with greatest frequency of usage. 
The subject may not actually see the high frequency words or 


letters any sooner than those of low frequency but if he guesses he is 


most likely to guess those of high frequency and thus appear to 
have seen them sooner. 


This guessing may come up in many situations and all we can 
really do to protect ourselves is to analyze carefully the situation to 
see if guesses can be made and to ask whether they will influence the 
conditions differentially. A student of mine once did a study (29) 
in verbal learning in which one group of subjects was instructed to 
guess frequently and another was instructed never to guess. Our 
interest was in producing wide differences in overt errors to see if 
in turn there was any relationship between these frequencies and rate 
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of learning. We got wide differences in error frequency and a small 
but insignificant difference in learning which was in favor of the 
guessing group. A perceptive reviewer pointed out that even this 
small difference might be attributed to the fact that when guessing 
the subject may have hit upon a correct response and, having hit it 
accidentally, may have fixated it. Had this effect been grossly ampli- 
fied so that differences in learning were significant, we might well 
have attributed the differences to something intrinsic in the process 
of making errors and not to the fact that in making more errors the 
subject had a higher probability of hitting upon the correct re- 
sponse. 

5. I have no further specific illustrations to give, but I can imagine 
a number of situations in which the confounding of task variables by 
other task variables could easily occur. Supposing we wanted to 
determine the influence of similarity of multiple-choice alternatives 
of a paper-and-pencil test on scores on the test. Could we vary 
similarity among the alternatives and keep meaningfulness, relevance, 
et al of alternatives comparable while varying similarity? Could we 
manipulate threat-provoking capacity of prose passages and have 
those passages equal on all other factors which might effect perform- 
ance? If we vary the political slant of speeches to determine effect 
on learning can we keep all other dimensions of such material 
equivalent? Whenever we manipulate a task variable based on a 
psychological dimension we are confronted by a potentially dan- 
gerous research situation. A careful study of other possible ways by 
which the material might vary in addition to the way we want it to 
vary will prevent us in many cases from arriving at questionable 
cause-effect conclusions. 


CONFOUNDING BY ENVIRONMENTAL AND TASK VARIABLES 
WHEN MANIPULATING SUBJECT VARIABLES 


I am placing cells 7 and 8 together in this final section for there 
is little to say which has not already been said in the previous sec- 
tions. The major research problem in manipulating subject variables 
centers around confoundings with other subject variables and this 
situation has been discussed at length. However, confounding by 
task and environmental variables may take place in exactly the same 
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way as they do in cells 2 and 4. That is, when manipulating a poles 
variable, confounding by a task variable may take place in the sam 

manner as confounding by a task variable when manipulating an en- 
vironmental variable (cell 2). And, confounding of a task variable 
by an environmental variable (cell 4) is analogous ape 
by environmental variable when manipulating a subject variable. 
As was the case for cell 4, these confoundings in cell 7 usually occur 
when there is a two-stage experiment. Such confoundings may have 
occurred (e.g., 2, 73) but I see no point in reporting these since 
their solution requires no special techniques not already discussed. 


RESPONSE ANALYSIS 


The discussion of research errors thus far has been concerned 
with stimulus confounding, I want to turn now to research problems 
which may loosely be said to arise in analyzing and interpreting 
response measurements. Again, “errors” in this aspect of research 
may be minor or major depending upon the magnitude of the dis- 


crepancy between what is concluded and what can properly be 
concluded. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


None of us needs be reminded t 
cerning behavioral relationshi 
inadequate or inappropriate st 
ments. Graduate training prog 
ogy are including an increasi 
work in statistical and mathe 


hat erroneous conclusions con- 
ps are drawn as a consequence of 
atistical analysis of response measure- 
rams for research workers in psychol- 
ngly heavy amount of formal course 


matical techniques. Psychologists have 
not only been remarkably ingenious in devising statistical procedures 


to handle data-analysis problems peculiar to our science but also 
have avidly seized upon techniques developed in other disciplines 
and fitted them to our problems. One need only examine research 
reports published 20 years ago, indeed, 10 years ago, and compare 
these reports with current ones to perceive the amazing changes 
which have occurred in the statistical handling of data. As previously 
indicated, I chose to omit statistical errors from the present survey. 
I mention them now in part for sake of completeness and in part 
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because of a special research problem which is, in a sense, a combined 
statistical-design problem which I want to mention briefly at this 
point. 

In my discussion of confounding of stimulus variables. I intention- 
ally kept the designs simple. For the most part these confoundings 
are in no way eliminated or mitigated by research in which two or 
more variables are simultaneously manipulated. That is, the reason- 
ing we have applied to the simpler one-variable experiment may also 
be applied to each variable in a multivariate design. However, as 
empirical and theoretical analysis of an area of research develops, 
multivariate designs may become almost mandatory if adequate 
statistical tests of certain phenomena are to be made. For example, 
if one has an hypothesis that drives summate the design for testing 
this can be quite simple. But, if the hypothesis specifies an interaction 
say, between strength of drives and the summation function, an 
orthogonal design (in which both variables are manipulated simul- 
taneously) is virtually necessary in order to make a statistical test 
of the interaction phenomena. In recent years it has become neces- 
sary to make distinctions between variables which influence asso- 
ciative processes and those which influence only performance. 
To give this distinction empirical substance it is often neces- 
sary to use orthogonal designs; at least, such designs are a very 
efficient way to provide the separation. For example, in varying 
intensity of stimuli (conditioned or unconditioned) in conditioning 
experiments the variable may be orthogonal to itself in successive 
stages of performance as a means of separating the two components 
(eg., 29). 

Occasionally a variable is by its intrinsic nature constituted of 
two or more components, either of which may influence behavior. 
In order to determine how much each is contributing to perform- 
ance the multivariate design again provides a most efficient way. To 
illustrate this, consider the variable of ratio of reinforcement in 
learning studies. This refers to ratio between number of trials given 
and number of trials reinforced. Thus, we might give one group 100 
trials with reinforcement after each trial and another 100 trials with 
reinforcement after every other trial (on the average). Behavior 
might differ in two such Conditions either because of total reinforce- 
ment received or because of something intrinsic to the pattern of 
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reinforcement. In order to filter out the influence of each factor 
separately we might use a three-variable design in which magnitude 
of reinforcement, number of trials, and ratio of reinforcement were 
all manipulated orthogonally to each other. 


INAPPROPRIATE RESPONSE MEASURES 


We sometimes think that certain responses are inappropriate 
because we don’t believe they are relevant to the behavior being 
studied. I would not care to take up such criticism on strictly 
scientific grounds but I might on social-scientific grounds, For the 
linking of a response measure with a phenomenon is essentially a 
matter of definition and if our response measure is reliable, it is hard 
to quarrel with such definitions on scientific grounds provided there 
is no transgression on already defined phenomena. But, with ex- 
treme cases, quarrels can easily be instigated. If I defined a psychotic 
as one who can run roo yards in less than 9 seconds, I feel confident 
that many would believe I was a very fast runner. So then, the issue 
with which I wish to deal is not a definitional one for I have covered 
this earlier; rather, it is a matter of inappropriate response measures 
in the sense that differences (or lack of them) in the data from an 
experiment may be a consequence of artifacts in the measuring 


process. Some illustrations will show the kind of thing about which 
Tam thinking. 


wA study (76) was done 
items when groups of such items wer 
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inappropriate since such differences in frequencies would be ex- 
pected under a single condition at different stages of learning. 

2. Assume that we are interested in social interaction of small 
groups when the individuals brought together in these small groups 
are strangers, Furthermore, assume we hold the hypothesis that the 
greater the strain or hard work required of the group the higher the 
morale that develops. To test this we give three groups problems to 
solve but with the problems for one group being relatively easy, 
those for another somewhat more difficult, and those for the third, 
very difficult. Under appropriate incentive conditions the groups 
work until the problems given them are solved. We measure how 
long it takes for each group to solve its problems and, as a measure 
of morale, the number of times the word “we” is used during the 
problem-solving session. We find that time to solve increases with 
difficulty (as expected) and that total number of “we’s” likewise 
increases. This might seem to support our prediction but we can 
see that the longer the time to solve the problem the longer the 
period during which “we’s” can be spoken. The response measure 
should be converted into, say, number of “we’s” spoken per unit of 
time worked. 

3. In a study of problem-solving (1) experimental and control 
groups were ostensibly given the same problems to solve but by 
the nature of the variable manipulated, the experimental subjects 
would necessarily have to take longer to show that they could solve 
the problem. Yet time-to-solve was presented as a critical response 
measure. 

4. Assume that we introduced a new micrometer into a factory 
inspection system. To discover its effectiveness we have one group 
continue using the old system and another the new one. After a 
month, we count number of rejects produced by the two systems 
and find there is no difference. But unless the number of rejects is 
Considered in conjunction with total number of products inspected 
Our response measure does not have the meaning we want it to have. 

You may feel that the above illustrations represent errors so 
obvious that you would never make such a mistake. I hope not, but 
it is at least worth a warning to carefully inspect your response 
Measure to see if it can possibly be an artifact or psychologically 
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meaningless. Some very competent investigators have made these 
so-called “obvious” errors. Let me give you one more fictitious 
illustration by way of warning. 

5. Although we are often belabored about our preoccupation with 
differences in mean performance in our data, most of us still view 
differences in variances among groups treated differently as a dia- 
bolical caprice which forces us to take time out to adjust these dif- 
ferences so we may proceed with statistical analyses. I suspect our 
reluctance to make anything of behavioral significance out of differ- 
ences in variance arises from our feeling that such differences just 
inevitably occur when we have fairly large differences in mean 
performance. Yet, we should not overlook the possibility that in 
certain forms of research the difference in variance may be very 
meaningful behaviorally with or without mean differences. When- 
ever we see the possibility that our manipulated variable might 
Cause some subjects to “move” in one direction and some to move in 
the other, I would say that the differences in variance would have 
psychological meaning. Thus, if we were doing an experiment on 
prestige suggestion, we might give subjects prose passages and assign 
names of well-known authors to them in some cases and not in 
others. The effect of the names might be to raise ratings of liking-of- 
passages by subjects who liked previous work of the authors and to 
lower for those who did not. In such a case our means might reflect 


no fe between well-known and unknowns but the variances 
would. 


NONEQUIVALENT RESPONSE MEASURES 


There are two issues involved here, but they converge, The first 
I shall dispose of quickly. We still occasionally find ourselyes com- 
and changes in horses. For example, it 
w how the forgetting of a pursuit-rotor 
tung of a verbal habit but I know of no 
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problems that we cannot handle at our present level of mensuration 
development. 

The second issue is one that confronts us many times but it is 
only in cases where it is markedly exaggerated that we pay much 
attention to it. The exaggerated picture can be obtained by examin- 
ing data collected by members of my undergraduate course in 
experimental psychology. A card is prepared on which five words 
are repeated over and over again in random order. The five words 
are red, blue, green, brown, purple. These words are printed in 
color but never in the color indicated by the word. Thus, the word 
red is printed in blue, brown, green, and purple, but never in red. 
As one task, subjects read the words on the card as fast as they can, 
the response measure being time taken to read. As the second task 
the subjects name the color in which each word is printed. As 
might be expected, the second task produces very heavy interference 
and the time taken to name all the colors on the card we used was 
about 150 seconds as compared to 50 seconds required when merely 
reading the words. For each task successive trials (once through the 
card) were given under massed and under distributed practice. For 
both tasks a slight increase in time to read under massed trials 
occurred over a series of trials. Under the distributed conditions 
performance on both tasks improved. In the case of the highly inter- 
fering task the improvement was roughly from 150 seconds to 100 
seconds over 8 trials. For the reading task the improvement was from 
50 to 45 seconds. Superficially it would appear that distributed prac- 
tice facilitated the interfering task more than it did the reading task 
and by any conventional statistical test this would be true. But in 
terms of significance of behavioral changes is this true? Behaviorally, 
the reading performance, being so close to the asymptote or a 
physiological limit could be improved but little and it might well 
be that the 5 seconds improvement in score actually represents a 
far greater behavioral change than does 50 seconds in the interfering 


task. What I am saying, of course, is that our response measure, 
be reflecting horses in one case and 


mean change in seconds, may 
ffer a general solution to such 


apples in another. Again, I cannot o 
problems; but, we must not ignore them. 
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GENERALIZATION OF FINDINGS 


With or without the aid of theory, the long-term purpose of 
research is to develop general laws or relationships. These laws sub- 
sume the particular; they envelop the detailed findings. Such laws 
might seem to be the inevitable outcome of science but this is not 
quite the case. Rather, degree of generality of laws is determined by 
research directed by judicious consideration of sampling problems. 
I will discuss three somewhat different aspects of these problems. 


Again, if errors occur, they are identified by the discrepancy be- 
tween what is concluded and what can be concluded. 


SURVEY STUDIES 


To obtain a description of attitudes, beliefs, habits, preferences, 


and so on of a specified population, the entire population or a sample 


t es returned was 194, which is 42 per cent. The 
intent of the questionnaire was to disco 


training, work habits) correlate with si 
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scientific productivity. Essentially, I do not think the problem of 
generalization here is any different from what it is in the staid labora- 
tory study where, say, a group of volunteer Freshmen women are 
used as subjects. Yet, at the same time it seems to me that the tempta- 
tion to generalize is greater in the case of the mail-type study than 
in the case in the female-type study. My point is that we must 
recognize the limitations to generalization in both situations. 

: But we do have published mail-survey studies in which the intent 
is to generalize to a population and here we run into very real 
dangers. For example, in order to develop new scoring keys for an 
interest inventory 650 inventories were sent to 650 people holding 
industrial relations positions (23): Approximately 6o per cent were 
returned. What can we make of the interest patterns of these 6o per 
cent that we also know applies to the total group and that allows us 
to develop a key for predicting success in industrial-relations posi- 
tions? 


LABORATORY VARIABLES 


I have divided the manipulable variables into three classes, namely, 
task, environmental, and subject. The most general law we could 
have, say, of relating an environmental variable and behavior, would 
be one which maintained its integrity irrespective of the task used, 
irrespective of the values of other environmental variables, and irre- 
spective of the sample of subjects. Right off hand I don’t think of 
any behavioral law that we have which fits these requirements, nor 
do I believe we will find such. What are the problems involved in 
generalizing from a set of data? 

Subject variables. The matter of generalizing toa population from 
a sample as discussed above refers, of course, to subject variables. As 
is well known, the bulk of the relationships derived from laboratory 
work in psychology are literally applicable only to college students 
or to white rats. To be very accurate we would even have to say 
that these laws may not be applicable to college students in general 
since there has been no systematic sampling. And white rats of cer- 
tain strains have been favored over others. 

As far as I am concerned it is a perfectly legitimate enterprise 
to study white rats per se without any intent of generalizing beyond 
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white rats. So also can we study monkeys, stentors, atoms, ed 
flies, ocean waves and mountain tops. But if we say that laws 
veloped from white rats are applicable to college students withou 
empirically testing this we are making a frightful leap. Even if v 
insist that there must be some behavioral laws which hold for al 
living creatures the correctness or incorrectness of our insistence 
can only be gauged by empirical studies. Using the white rats or 
monkeys as a source of hypotheses about human behavior is common 
Practice (and it can work the other way too), but no scientific 
process that I know abrogates the making of empirical tests of the 
hypotheses. 
It is perhaps too early in the development of our science to be 
overly concerned about the matter of systematically determining 
the generality of laws from one Species to the next. Certainly within 
the species honzo Sapiens we have as yet no methodical plan for exe 
ploring the limits or generalities of relationships. We are still sO 
ing reliable phenomena and variables which 
very restricted populations that any generality 
urred as a result of haphazard or fortuitous us¢ 
rent populations, So what can we say about this 
ust realize that our present laws may be very 


the restricted range of subjects used. Second, 
our science must eventually make s 


we may have has oce 
of samples from diffe 
matter? First, we m 


€ restricted set of conditions of che experi- 
ment. This is the first issue as I see it for this class of variables, The 
second is more difficult to bring into perspective. Having determined 
the influence of a given environmental variable on behavior in a 
particular situation, we must realize that this relationship holds only 
for the values at which other environmental variables, subject vari- 
ables, and task variables were held constant. If the variables within 
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these classes were held constant at different values the obtained 
relationship might disappear, might be modified, or might not change 
at all. 


The number of potentially relevant environmental variables is 


enormous; the number of actually relevant ones may be small. The 
ays. First, by 


solution to these problems may come about in two W. 
haphazard differences in environmental conditions from experiment 
to experiment and from laboratory to laboratory, a wide yariety of 
Settings of these environmental variables will have occurred. Thus, 
if a large number of studies on the influence of a given variable on 


conditioning has been done, and if other environmental variables 


have been held constant in each experiment but at different levels, 
been found consistently, a 


and finally, if the same relationship has 
post-hoc accounting of these variables attests to their irrelevancy. 
Secondly, we will have systematic attempts to determine the gener- 
ality of a phenomenon by determining how it is influenced by other 
potential environmental variables. The more variables we can change 
with the phenomenon remaining unchanged the greater the gener- 
ality of this phenomenon. And of course, each new positive test 
adds to our confidence that extensions to other situations are likely 
to give the same results. But in any event, there is no easy solution 
to this problem just as there is no quick resolution to the problem 
in the case of subject variables and task variables. 

Task variables. In certain respects, the path of our science toward 


attaining generalizations across tasks is more obscure than that for 
subject and environmental variables. To take a simple illustration, 
suppose I set about to determine the influence of distributed practice 
on learning, and I want to be able to generalize across tasks. I could 
pick a number of different tasks which I think are different (i.e., 
Which involve different or uncorrelated subject skills) but my 
judgment of what constitutes different skills may be hopelessly in- 
adequate or erroneous as also may be the pooled judgments of many 
persons. The number of ostensibly different tasks which might be 
devised is almost without limit. As I indicated in an earlier chapter, 
I have suggested at various times to my colleagues that we might 
make a start toward the solution of this problem by assembling a 
wide variety of tasks which we thought were different and then 


determining the communalities of the skills by factor analysis. The 
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_ But, one may persist, since the principles of behavior obtained 
in the laboratory may be restricted to situations in which certain 
other variables are held constant, how can we be sure that the 
manipulated variable which is effective in the laboratory will be 
effective in the field situation? If distributed practice facilitates the 
learning of nonsense syllables in the laboratory can I be sure that 
distributed practice will facilitate the memorizing of a foreign lan- 
guage vocabulary in the classroom? Of course not. The issue is 
simply another manifestation of the problem of arriving at scientific 
generalizations about phenomena which are not intrinsic to a highly 
specific set of conditions. Laboratory studies give ideas about vari- 
ables which might effect performance in real-life situations, but 
the degree of confidence with which the generalization can be 
made from laboratory to field depends upon the degree to which 
many possible counteracting and interacting variables have been 
studied. The proof of generality lies in a test for it; the labora- 
tory situation in this context may be thought of as a highly efficient 
means for identifying variables which may be important for the 
field, but the proof of this lies in the field test where conditions 
would be less highly if at all controlled. Not even the most advanced 
sciences can avoid this test even though the laboratory be con- 
structed to simulate as nearly as possible the field conditions. The 
laboratory is the home of science, not of technology. 
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said that science attempts to b 
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While I may speak somewhat 
tion as two discrete components, 
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retical purga- 
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which would be considerably changed by the flux which is science 
were a second analysis made a few years hence. 

If the above paragraph suggests some confusion as well as the 
healthy, normal, expected changes in a vigorous discipline such as 
psychology is today, then I think it is accurate in its implication. 
Indeed, I must spend considerable time pointing out sources of con- 
fusion if I am to adequately reflect our science as it exists today. I 
will make no pretense that this confusion can be ameliorated appre- 
ciably; there are too many divergent trajectories of thought to 
expect this even if it were possible and desirable. The best I can hope 
to do is identify some of the sources of confusion and disagreement 
and try to provide some common base by which the disagreements 
can be described. 

: Ideal versus actual explanatory attempts. Throughout our discus- 
Sions of problems related to explanatory attempts, it will be wise 
to keep in mind a distinction between the ideal of explanation and 
the explanatory attempts undertaken by a “typical” research psy- 
chologist. To the philosophers of science, we owe a considerable 
debt, one portion of which is for their penetrating analyses of the 
formal aspects of concepts and laws in theoretical systems. By this I 
mean the interrelationships among concepts and laws, how postu- 
lates may mediate law-like predictions through the application of 
the rules of deductive logic, the role of mathematics in theoretical 
systems, and so on. These analyses have resulted in a fairly standard 
conception of what a “good” explanatory system consists. But, to 
use a trite phrase, it may be a mixed blessing to have this ideal model 
before us. The model has been largely filtered from the work in the 
older sciences, notably mathematical physics. This discipline, in 
terms of empirical and explanatory age, is so much older than 
Psychology that a disservice to psychology may result if we attempt 
to emulate this model explanatory system before having reached the 
appropriate “explanatory-readiness age.” 

Furthermore, it is not an unquestionable assumption that theory- 
building in psychology must eventually follow the path of the 
physical sciences as mapped out by the philosophers of science. 
However, the relative success of the physical sciences with their 
theories, the commonality of men’s minds, and the zeal with which 
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some theorists in Psychology at least try to use physical theories as 
models for their own theoretical efforts, make it seem likely that 
Sooner or later behavior theory will follow the lead of the older 
sciences at least as far as it can (CE, Hempel & Oppenheim, 72, fora 


, > 


€orems, one realizes immediately that 1t 
s far as explanation in psychology is con- 
of science is not a working scientist; he 15 
ay-to-day problems of the search for some 


There are a number of issues rele- 
Stions. I think it will be wise, how- 
n of these issues until a little more 
€ said, however, by way of anticipation, 
ted opinions of psychologists who have 
> We shall arrive at no satisfactory answers 
to the questions, Among Psychologists I know of no other issue 
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which produces such diverse opinions as do problems related to 
explanation, such as what is theory, when should we have it, and so 
on. And, I know of no other area which presents the open-minded 
student with a body of writings so difficult to get one’s teeth into 
and find there something substantial to hang on to. Theories about 
theories shift about in a most unstable and indecisive manner. 


PROBLEMS IN UNDERSTANDING EXPLANATORY ATTEMPTS 


Confusion in terminology. To a certain extent I have already 
avoided the use of the word “theory” simply because its meaning is 
so ambiguous. The ambiguity can by no means be attributed only 
to the writings of psychologists, since the philosophers of science 
and scientists in other disciplines have contributed their share to the 
chaos. Let me sample a few writings on this topic. 

Bergmann, a philosopher of science, but quite close to psychology, 
says: 


++.as vague as the customary use of the word “theory” itself (2, p. 337). 


Campbell, an English physicist and philosopher of science, writes: 


...it will be well to start by explaining in some detail exactly what 
n to the term “theory.” I shall not assume 


meaning I propose to attach thec l 
at the outset that my use of the word coincides with that generally 


adopted; indeed, since I shall urge that the general use covers proposi- 
tions of widely different form and significance, I can expressly disclaim 
that assumption (7, P- 120). 


And, a statement by Stafford, a psychologist: 


<... but we are still without a precise formulation of what we mean by 
theory. Do we, all or any of us, mean by theory, one, all, or none of 
the following: implicit definition, speculation, postulate, hypothesis, 
assumption, correlation Or coördination of variables, deductive elabora- 


tion, explanation, school or system (22, p. 61)? 
Bergmann, this time writing with Spence, the psychologist: 


Any attempt then to divide this hierarchy of constructs into sheep and 
goats, i.e., operational constructs and theoretical constructs, is of neces- 


sity arbitrary (3, p. 6). 
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Boring, the psychologist, must have despaired of using the word 
“theory” in any differentiating sense: 


In brief, a generalized description is a theory. This meaning oe ji 
word theory is admitted by those who discuss the philosophy x 
science, although for the most part they prefer to limit the term oi : 
more complex cases, the theories that exhibit the interrelations ips 
among abstract concepts. I am insisting on the broader meaning Pea 

I am arguing from continuity. I am saying that concepts are created y 
inductive generalization, that science is made up of confirmed — 

ships among concepts, not among data, that theory is so pervasive a 
it penetrates even the observational instant, when the observer decides 


whether to classify his black-white perception as 10.7 or 10.8 on the 
ammeter scale (4, p. 175). 


When Boring says that he insists on the “broader meaning” he 
means it, for he lists 15 kinds of psychological and scientific theories 
which range from simple functional relationships between depend- 
ent and independent variables to mathematical models. And he says: 


The difference between being theoretical and empirical is mostly a 


question of how far the process of reification of the construct has 
progressed (4, p. 172). 


But, Boring solves nothin 
do not know where in the 
use of the word “ 
scientist to decide. 

I need not multiply the quotations. Let me sa 
addition that the word “theory” 
to cause confusion. What may 
be labeled postulates by others 
(7). What may be termed hyp 
(16) may be called transcende 
(2) or “fictional concepts” 
of conflicts (7). 

But now, let me turn back to the word “ 
is any degree of agreement which it mig 
There may be. By a number of writers the 
form or another) that the term is most 


g—he may not have intended to—for we 
process of reification one switches to the 
theory.” Apparently this is left to the individual 


y only by way of 
is not the only term in this domain 
be called axioms by some (8) may 
(73) and hypotheses by still others 
othetical constructs by some writers 
nt hypotheses (74), inferred entities 
(77). And there are many other sources 


theory” and ask if there 
ht be useful to exploit. 
assertion is made (in one 
appropriately used for 2 
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system of ideas or facts (no matter how small the system) when this 
system allows for deductions. In a very crude sense deductions fol- 
low the pattern: “If this is so, and that is so, then this must be so.” 
It is thus a form of syllogistic reasoning, although in mathematical 
systems it cannot be handled so familiarly. Let me sample two of 
many writers who suggest that the word “theory” should be used 
only when the deductive arrangement exists among concepts. 


Such organization of empirical laws into deductive systems is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of scientific theories (2, p- 336). 

It is almost a platitude to say that every science proceeds, more or less 
explicitly, by thinking of general hypotheses, of greater or less gener- 
ality, from which particular consequences are deduced which can be 


tested by observation and experiment (5, p. ix). 


We might then agree that when deductive possibilities exist 
among terms we have the basis for use of the word “theory.” In 
this and subsequent chapters termino- 


order to keep the exposition in rmi! 
logically immaculate I would be delighted to use such a criterion. 


But I can’t. While what is and what jgn’t deduction may be crystal 
clear in the sciences where statements are mathematical in nature, 
in the theoretical efforts among psychologists where words rather 
than numbers dominate the science, whether or not deduction has 
taken place, or indeed, can take place is not easy to determine. 
Deduction, induction, and what might be called scientific intuition 
become somewhat confused. 

In order that a set of concepts may have deductive power, state- 
ments must be made concerning interaction among processes sym- 


bolized by the concepts. (An elaboration of the nature and meaning 


of concepts which may have this deductive power must await until 
the next chapter.) These statements are such as those about sum- 
mation, subtraction, multiplication etc., of the processes. They seem 
to occur fairly generally in psychological writing. And, to me, this 
criterion of interaction comes somewhat close to being a way of 
deciding whether or not & system has deductive consequences. 
Nevertheless, I have here again been unable to apply a proposed 
sfaction; in some cases it is not at all clear 
interaction process is necessary for 
e. In short, I think anyone would 


criterion to my own sati: 
that the supposed or postulated 
the predictions which are mad 
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have some trouble in applying either the criterion of “deductive 
consequences” or the criterion of “interaction of processes.” ; 
While there is a certain amount of futility involved in using 
words which one cannot be satisfied with, we still must communicate 
as best we can. Therefore, I shall try to restrict myself in the use 
ions in which the processes sym- 
bolized by the concepts interact so as to permit deductions. Though 
ng the word, I see that doing so 
m. We are continually faced with 


ust make the best of it that we 
can. I must be allowed 


ness of meaning. 
The word “explanation” 
indicated below. It will be 


tant way or method of at 
chology. 


will be used in a very general sense as 
apparent that theory is one very impor- 
tempting to provide explanation in psy- 


ress toward that end may be expected to move 


Within the general statement of the purpose of explanation a num- 
ber of more specific reasons have been given for theorizing or 


— 
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introducing explanatory attempts. What reasons does the psychol- 
ogist cite for the way in which he theorizes? Let us examine a num- 
ber of possibilities as they have been suggested by various writers 
in psychology. 

1. It is a commonly observed fact about the organism that it is 
not a linear transmission system; its output—measured behavior—is 
not linearly related to the input of the environment. Seldom do we 
find straight-line functions for relationships between independent 
and dependent variables, even though we transform our measuring 
scales in a number of different ways. This fact suggests (it does not 
prove beyond doubt) that the transmission system from sense organs 
through to effectors does something about the input; it doesn’t 
“attenuate” or “amplify” at a one-to-one ratio. One function of 
theory has been said to suggest what the modifying processes are, and 
more precisely, how they modify. These guesses may be made in 
physiological terms (and so are intended to suggest actual physio- 
logical processes) or they may be stated in strictly psychological 
terms with no specific physiological mechanisms implied. 

This function of theory, while approached somewhat differently 
from the one indicated above, has been suggested by Spence: 


Theoretical constructs are introduced...in the form of guesses as to 
what variables other than the ones under control of the experimenter 


are determining the response (20, p. 51). 


Just how these guesses may assume acceptable theoretical or ex- 
planatory status is a matter for later discussion. For the moment, I 
wish to pursue Spence’s thinking further. He goes ahead to point 
out that these theoretical constructs are commonly called interven- 
ing variables. Then, to continue, in Spence’s words: 


If under environmental condition X,, the response measure R4, is 
always the same (within the error or measurement) then we have no 
need of theory. Knowing that condition X, existed we could always 
predict the response. Likewise if, with systematic variation of the X 
variable, we find a simple functional relation holding between X values 
and the corresponding R values we again would have no problem, for 
we could precisely state the law relating to them. But, unfortunately 
things are not usually so simple as this, particularly in psychology. 
On a second occasion of the presentation of Xj, the subject is very 
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likely to exhibit a different magnitude of response, or in the second 
example there may be no simple curve discernible between the two 
sets of experimental values. It is at this point that hypothetical con- 
structs are introduced and the response variable is said to be deter- 


mined in part by X,, and in part by some additional factor, or 
factors... (20, p. 51). 


In my opinion, Spence’s reason for theory as given here makes a 
very weak case. His first illustration indicates simply that there is 
an unreliable phenomenon, for he says that X, does not result in 
a consistent response. If X, does not produce a consistent response, 
i.e., if the reliability of the phenomenon is not established, then there 
is nothing to theorize about. (I am sure Spence does not mean in 
this case that theory is introduced to account for unreliability.) If 
he means that on successive presentations of X; the response changes 
in a simple regular fashion (as it might in a learning situation) then 
these regular changes become as predictable as “no change” and on 
his own premise no theory needs to be introduced. And the com- 
plexity of the relationship, if it is reliable, does not change the 
ability to predict. In short, I find it very difficult to accept this 
opinion as to why theory is introduced. But, perhaps Spence’s 


opinion has changed, for in a later publication we find a somewhat 


different reason being advanced for theorizing, 
2. Referring to the field of learning, Spence notes that if we are 


dealing with one response measure in a single type of experimental 
situation there might possibly be no need for theory because it is 
feasible that a single mathematical equ 


ation would fit the various 
curves of learning found in the situation when different variables are 
manipulated. But, if a number of response measures are used in 
several different experimental learning situations, several different 
types of learning curves may be found relating the response measure 
to the independent variables, 


Confronted with such a state of affairs, the theory-oriented psychol- 
ogist has attempted to Integrate these isolated, Particular sets of laws 
into a more comprehensive system of knowledge by means .of his 
theoretical formulations (27, P- 153). 


It is clear that in this statement of one purpose of theory Spence is 
Suggesting that within the area of learning, theoretical attempts may 
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do just what was noted earlier as a generally-agreed-upon purpose 
of explanation, namely, account for a broad range of facts by as few 
basic principles as possible. ; 

3. Another reason for introducing some theoretical concepts in 
psychology has been suggested by Tolman (23), and it is accepted 
by many theoretical-minded psychologists. Even simple experimental 
situations involve a great many variables affecting the measured 
response. This would include all environmental, task, and subject 
variables. Each class does have many specific variables which in- 
fluence behavior. Now, it is conceivable that the effect of all these 
variables could be expressed in a single, gigantic equation. But, 
Tolman says, it is very difficult, if not impossible, intellectually, to 
comprehend the implications of such an equation. Rather, it is much 
easier to conceptualize the subprocesses independently. Thus, he 
suggests that intervening variables first be thought of as being in- 
fluenced directly by the independent variables. Several independent 
variables may influence only one intervening variable (thus produc- 
ing an initial economy of thought). Then, the several intervening 
variables may be said to determine another higher-order intervening 
variable (further producing economy of thought), and this higher- 
order intervening variable is said to produce the measured behavior. 
Those who have worked with such formulations do indeed attest 
that conceptualization is more easily attained by initially breaking 
down the total mass of interrelationships into simpler equations. 
Hull (73) also indicates that the use of subequations for the first- 
order intervening variable (one related directly to stimulus variable) 
makes the problem of deriving a quantitative index for that variable 
easier. This index would reflect the influence of the several manipu- 
lable variables which are said to “operate on” the intervening vari- 
able. 

4. We have said that the major purpose of explanation is to 
account for the greatest number of facts with the fewest number of 
assumptions. If a theoretical or explanatory principle will account 
for a number of what might at first appear to be diverse facts, a cer- 
tain heuristic value occurs as a by-product. It has often been said 
that knowledge is more than a mere collection of facts. I do not care 
to discuss the meaning of knowledge, but I do wish to point out that 
as a science develops at the empirical level the number of established 
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facts can easily become so great that it is beyond the capacity of the 
human mind to assimilate them under the conditions of our culture. 
But, if a theoretical principle or principles can account for these 
facts logically, and if we remember the rules of logic, we can often 
“cue off” the detailed fact by working out the implications of the 
theoretical principles. It may also be noted that it is this very 
characteristic of a “good” theory which allows for the prediction of 
new facts, a point to be discussed later. But, even this “memory 
function” of a theory has certain dangers, for relevant facts not 
predicted by the theory, or contrary to it, may have a tendency to 
slip away. One may wonder if this is what may have happened to 
theorists who have been accused by their critics of “overlooking” 
evidence contrary to their theory. I do not wish to justify the over- 
looking of such data, but I would be interested in understanding the 
mechanisms which produce it. 

5. Another purpose of theorizing has been stated as “good” 
theory generates research. Actually, this statement may have two 
ho develops a theory or gets 
ay get thoroughly ego-involved 
to do research to “prove” the 


products of theory testing, 
we know about the effect 
that theory involvement co} 
reporting data. Therefore, we must not take for granted that theo- 
retically motivated research behavior can do naught but good. 

The second meaning to the statement that theory spawns research 
is that the theory itself suggests research which would not have been 
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apparent without the theory. I do not think we should take this state- 
ment (and similar ones) as a methodological axiom. And, the fact 
that the theory suggests research does not mean that it is automati- 
cally significant research (significant in the sense that the discipline 
is advanced more rapidly than would have been the case if the re- 
search had not been predicated on the theory). I have written else- 
where about this matter (24). It has seemed to me that a great deal 
of effort has been wasted in attempts to test theoretical disagree- 
ments in some areas of learning, as typified by the latent-learning 
studies. The research has tended to be bitsy-type research in which 
the end product hasn’t settled theoretical matters and often has not 
left us with the sound sorts of relationships between variables which 
supersede any theory. Skinner has recently commented on this 
matter of research based on theory as follows: 


Research designed with respect to theory is also likely to be wasteful. 
That a theory generates research does not prove its value unless the 
research is valuable. Much useless experimentation results from theories, 
and much energy and skill are absorbed by them (79, p. 194). 


Brogden comments in a similar vein, 


A theory may organize the results of many researches, it may bring 
new relations to light, or it may serve as a catalyst for fruitful experi- 
mentation. On the other hand, a theory... may impede advancement 
seriously. It may fail to consider existing experimental evidence that 
does not support it; it may encourage research to proceed in non- 
productive channels; or it may define problems verbally that cannot be 
attached experimentally (6, p. 224). 
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I do not pretend that these are all of the roles which have been 
attributed to theory in psychology, but they do represent the major 
ones. It is clear that we have disagreements about some of the specific 
roles of theory in our science. I suspect we would have near com- 
plete agreement on the general statement that the aim of explanation 
(via theory) is to account for the greatest number of facts with the 
fewest assumptions. But, the issue still remains as to whether or not 
our science is in a state of “explanatory readiness” for the more 


formalized theoretical attempts. Let us turn to a sampling of current 
opinion on this matter. 


IS PSYCHOLOGY AT AN “EXPLANATORY READINESS” AGE? 


It is, of course, ridiculous to try to determine whether or not 
psychology had become of theoretical-readiness age on, say, June 10, 
1955, or that it will become of age on, say, April 30, 1970. As we 
shall see, theories in psychology could possess the formal structure 
required of them by the philosophers of science and yet vary greatly 
in their comprehensiveness, i.e., in the range of behavior phenomena 
which they encompass. It is not appropriate to talk about theoretical 
readiness for psychology as a whole because the areas within psy- 
chology differ markedly in their stages of empirical development. 
For example, in the study of sensory processes, particularly audition 
and vision, the empirical development is probably at a higher level 
than for any other area of psychology. In the realm of social 
processes, on the other hand, the accretion of a body of established 
phenomena and relationships is only in its initial stages. 

I think it can be taken for granted that our theories will con- 
tinue to develop within very limited areas rather than in terms of 
comprehensive theories of behavior. It may, however, be expected 
that there will be immigration of theories from one area to another 
within psychology. That is, if a highly developed theory is attained 
in one area it may be expected that it will have some usefulness in 
adjacent areas so that eventually all aspects of behavior may be in- 
corporated within a single system. But, let us not allow our wishful 
thinking to take us too many generations beyond the present, and. 
perhaps beyond anything we can foresee with any assurance of its 
attainment. The point I wish to make is that it is not very meaning- 
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ful to talk about theoretical readiness for psychology as a whole, for 
certainly it appears that our formalized theory will develop within 
areas. 

I have intimated that theoretical readiness depends upon the 
acquisition of a stable body of phenomena and relationships between 
and among independent variables and these phenomena. In short, the 
theoretician must have something to theorize about; the theory must 
of necessity cope with a fundamental body of knowledge if it is to 
be useful at the integrative level. Such a body of knowledge tran- 
scends any particular theory and yet seems necessary before serious 
formalized theoretical undertakings. This has been true in the 
sciences which now have highly developed theories. Whittaker, the 
English physicist says: 


Let it be frankly admitted that a certain body of knowledge must have 
been created by the methods of experimental physics before theoret- 
ical physics can make a start; the formulae of reflection and refraction 
must be known before Huygens can devise his Principle to explain 
them; but when the conceptions of theoretical physics have been intro- 
duced, they have a vitality of their own, and an adaptability to fields 
other than those in connexion with which they were introduced; and 
it is by them that the unification of isolated experimental results into 
comprehensive general theories is achieved (25, p. 48). 


Now, let us turn to some remarks of psychologists concerning the 
theoretical readiness in their special areas. The field of Jearning in 
psychology has been one which, for some reason, has been most 
fertile not only for theoretical attempts but for discussion of the 
role of theories by men working in the area. Concerning theories in 
learning, Skinner (z9) has most recently taken the position that 
they may not even be necessary. This fact was noted earlier, for 
Skinner feels that actual retardation can occur in the field of learn- 
ing by paying too much attention to theory. It may narrow or re- 
strict (although perhaps not reduce) research efforts and not allow 
for a more free play in systematic exploration of variables, But, even 


Skinner does not say theory of a kind will never play an important 
role in the development of the science of learning: 


This does not exclude the possibility of theory in another sense. 
Beyond the collection of uniform relationships lies the need for a 
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formal representation of the data reduced to a minimal eer o, 
terms. A theoretical construction may yield greater generality than 


Spence (27) makes it clear that the first objective of the scientist 
is to establish a set of laws relating the independent and dependent 
me precision is obtained for such relation- 
dy to develop a formal theoretical system, 
ains a very narrow range of behavior. The 


I personally feel that an interest in theories is desirable for the develop- 
ment of science because theories hel 
us to ask good res 


earch questions, However, an interest in theories can 
become a liabilit 


y if it prevents us from exploring certain kinds of 
causes us to ignore facts if they do not fit the theory 
identify ourselves. When these things occur, the theory 


becomes an attitude and ideas become good or bad rather than right 
or wrong. 


Perhaps we are somewhat oye 
chology is more ad 
learning theory that 


tambitious and have assumed that psy- 
vanced than facts warrant. We seem to want a 
works not only for all learning situations but also 
for all behavior. We seem to want to predict, to do research by stating _ 
hypotheses, and seem no longer to be content with asking questions of 
the universe and getting our answers through research. When we ask 
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questions we can be open-minded and are likely to let the answer to 
one question influence the nature of the next. It is this way that we 
get acquainted with our universe. However, when we predict we show 
our maturity, and we can even determine a scientist’s success by cal- 
culating his percentage of correct predictions, But we must not act 
more mature than we really are (78, p. 54). 


Thus Maier’s position is essentially “go easy.” Seven psychologists 
who analyzed five major theoretical attempts in the field of learning 
have this to say: 


On the one hand, we appreciate the need for a common theoretical 
structure to facilitate the ordering and application of our knowledge 
of learning. On the other, we recognize the complexity of the ma- 
terial which must be handled by a behavior theory. Vigorous individual 
attempts at theory construction along a wide variety of fronts are 
probably not only desirable but necessary for continued progress in 
this area (zo, p. xiii). 


MacKinnon, whose work has been largely in the area of person- 
ality, says: 


«I shall now express my opinion that in personality research our 
theorizing and building of models have outrun activities more inti- 
mately concerned with observation and data collecting. Our greatest 
need for the more adequate study of personality is systematic observa- 
tion and systematization of the data we collect, and this, I submit, 
is something more than theorizing (77, P. 141). 


Koch, writing in 1950, states his belief as follows: 


We must start with the humiliating acknowledgment that psychology 
1s in a pre-theoretical stage, and that the central problem of the funda- 
mental psychologist is not what doctrine to em 
simply to assay, realistically, bow psychology 
towards adequate theory (15, p. 298). 


brace or concoct, but 
can be made to move 


Finally, let me cite George, an English ps 
a reduction of linguistics of Psychology to logical forms, and in 


This approach, it is ho 


ped, will especially be brought to the notice of 
Ose narrow experim 


entalists who repeatedly call for experiment, 
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and decry theory, and continue to stumble through the maze of science 
erroneously believing themselves to be dealing wholly with facts, 
and never with linguistics (77, p. 232). 


Now, let me quickly add, that the issue of whether we should or 
should not have theory, or the issue of whether if we are to have it, 
just how soon we are ‘going to have it, is not going to be settled by 
the kind of opinion poll, of which I have given an inadequate sample 
above. But even this poll reflects the diversity of opinion and that is 
its purpose. I think it is well to remind ourselves continually that 
at our present stage of development in psychology, there are very 
diverse opinions on these matters. I hold the opinion, developed 
from talking with psychologists at a number of universities, that 
many Ph.D. candidates have been led to believe that unless a piece 
of research is predicated on at least one hypothesis, developed some- 
what formally from some assumptions, it can have little value. Such 
beliefs are provincial in the sense that they do not reflect the think- 
ing of a number of respected scientists in psychology today who feel 
that we should not allow ourselves to get immersed in theory at the 
present stage. 

But still, to repeat, no opinion poll will settle this issue; the best 
that could be hoped for is that from it some tolerance would result. 
Whether or not we are ready for formalized theory in certain areas 
of psychology can only be judged by the success such theories may 
have in working toward an organization of diverse facts under a few 
basic principles. The experts in each area will have to be the judge 
of this matter. For some of the more general theories in the field of 
learning the current evaluation is not too encouraging, although the 


same writers who have heavily criticized the theoretical attempts 
call for more—but better—attempts (z0). 


THE INDIVIDUAL SCIENTIST AND THEORY 


One of the basic observations of human behavior is that individauls 
differ. These individual differences exist among psychologists. Some 
psychologists develop no interest in theory; others do. Some do not 
have the motivation or ability to cope with theoretical matters; 
others do. Some have not had the training even if the motivation is 
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present; others have both. Some can carry their theories lightly 
(e.g., 9), others never shed them. For those who have little interest 
in theory construction but do have interest in research, it is evident 
that the present state of theory in psychology, and thinking about 
theory, puts little restriction on their efforts. That is, there is a wide 
range of problems in psychology which need systematic explora- 
tion of the sort that derive direct relationships between dependent 
and independent variables. Such lawful relationships stand as a basic 
contribution to our science. If one has no interest in theory he need 
only fit his research into the empirical framework of the area as it 
stands at the moment. Others who have interest in theory will sooner 
or later fit his findings into a theoretical system. Let us recognize the 
fact of individual differences in abilities and interest and not expect 
every scientist to be able to do all the things which science in its 
totality is. Important discoveries have been made and will continue 
to be made by asking simple questions about the functioning of 
nature. Likewise, important contributions have been made and will 
continue to be made by theoreticians as they organize apparently 
diverse facts. The history of science gives no basis for the disparage- 
ment of either the systematic empiricist or the theoretician at any 
stage in the development of a science. 


PLAN FOR THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS 


Having attempted to suggest some of the problems we face, some 
of the disagreements that dominate the over-all picture of explana- 
tory attempts in psychology, I shall now indicate the approach 
which will be taken in the following chapters. I said earlier that it is 
rather futile to analyze explanatory attempts in psychology by com- 
paring them with what I have called the ideal formalized structure 
recommended by philosophers of science as a result of their analyses 
of highly developed physical theories. We are interested primarily 
in how theories get started and how they grow. Looking at the 
formalized system, the fait accompli, might help us in setting our 
sights for the distant future but it does not at all reflect the agoniz- 
ing work of the many many scientists which went into the makin, 
of the system; it does not represent the false starts and the inelegance 
of theorizing which crop up almost everywhere in the efforts of the 
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scientist. The bulk of the explanatory attempts in psychology today, 
the explanatory attempts of the typical psychologist interested in 
the matter, deals with only two or three explanatory concepts and a 
limited area of behavior. It thus seems to me that to reflect most 
faithfully the explanatory attempts in psychology, we must deal 
extensively with single concepts and relationships among a few 
concepts. And our prime purpose is to comprehend, not exhort. 

So our initial and major effort in the material to follow will be 
directed toward single concepts. That is, takin 


g a single concept, we 
must discuss its characteristics, 


what it is intended to do, how it 
differs from other concepts, Opinions concerning how it should be 


used, and how it is related to other concepts which may be said to 
constitute an explanatory system. The task is not a simple one, for 
(a) a theory-like concept may be used in different ways by different 
writers; (b) the way in which a particular concept is being used by 
a writer is not always clear, and (c) the ways in which concepts 
differ are numerous. This presents, then, a somewhat unpalatable 
task, for surely injustice will be done some writers and some con- 
cepts. And, although I shall deal only with some of the differences 
among concepts, and shall try to make the differences clear enough 
by example and pointedness, it goes without saying that sharp lines 
of distinction will be an exception. 

The approach will be quite simple. I try to take the viewpoint of 
the individual research worker in the laboratory and look at the 
problems of explanation which confront him as he tries to “make 
sense” out of the data in his own limited area of research. We then 
try to analyze what he comes up with and occasionally speculate 
on his thoughts as he tries to move from data toward explanation. 

The following chapter deals exclusively with analyses of indi- 
vidual concepts. In this chapter I must again beg indulgence for 
some repetition of materials occurring in Chapter 3 (Operational 
Definitions). It was not my intention there to fully set forth 
the differences which actually prevail in the usage of operationally 
defined concepts. I shall try to correct these omissions in the follow- 
ing chapter. When dealing with the status and characteristics of indi- 
vidual concepts I shall try to avoid as much as possible the interrela- 
tionships among concepts although in some cases this must not be 
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ignored or the meaning and intent of the concept will be too greatly 
masked. 
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Some Characteristics of Concepts 


Pece concepts with widely dif- 
ferent characteristics eventually enter into explanatory attempts, I 
must emphasize these differences in concepts as concepts before I 
consider how they may be used in explanations. This objective is 
the sole intent of this chapter. 

I do not feel that there is a good, single descriptive dimension 
along which I can order the concept analysis which is to be made. 
Differences among concepts are multidimensional. In a very loose 
sense I shall proceed along a dimension of abstraction, by which I 
mean one based upon how far the concept is removed from imme- 
diate data. There should be some way, as a sheer matter of con- 
venience, for designating modal points along this rough dimension. 
Being blessed with extraordinary inventiveness I have chosen to 


speak of five points called Level 1, Level 2, Level 3, Level 4, and 
Level 5. 


LEVEL-1 CONCEPTS 


As I indicated near the close of Chapter 3, I did not reflect fully 
the differences in attitude toward the question about what oper- 
ational definitions define. This was intentional, in part to keep the 
discussion tidy and in part because it is my personal bias that oper- 
ational definitions should be largely concerned with defining be- 
havioral phenomena. In the present discussion I will try to correct 
this one-sidedness arising from my intolerance, 

In Chapter 3, I insisted that operational definitions are concerned 
with behavioral phenomena; we define these phenomena by specify- 
ing the measuring operations required. However, certain writers say 
that operational definitions are given to independent variables, In my 
discussion, the definition of independent variables was a part of the 
operational definition of a phenomenon. I limited Operational defini- 
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tions to an if-if-then type of statement. Nevertheless, because certain 


writers speak of independent variables as being defined operationally, 
I am recognizing their position here and am calling these variables 
Level-1 concepts. It is especially important that this be done at 
this point for sometimes words which are used to summarize Opel 


ations by some writers are used in quite another way by others. Let 
us look at a few illustrations. 

The term extinction is sometimes used in conditioning to indicate 
simply the removal of the unconditioned stimulus. That is, it refers 
only to an activity of the experimenter, not the activity of the ex- 
perimenter and the resulting behavior of the subject. It thus specifies 
a change in the experimental conditions and that is all it specifies. 
The word reinforcement is sometimes used to indicate that the ex- 


perimenter gave the animal food after a correct response; by others 
it is used to include both the giving of the food and the resulting 
change in behavior, 


ea is operationally defining 
le) by number of hours 
as number of undulations 
- Cortical lesion may be specified 


minutely -techniques used, exact site of lesion, 


and so on 
Level- 


to activities of the experimenter 
y a particular term used as a name for 
definitions do not include behavioral 

J not define behavioral phenomena in 
the sense that I have used erm in discussing operational defini- 


, h terms are used to indicate what is meant 
by the independent variable, tł 


such only after being operationally 
mple, the class of operations which I 
hapter 3 may result in a reliable dimen- 
Manipulated in an experiment as a part 
r behavioral phenomena. The physical 
chological investigations (e.g., cycles per 
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second) are operationally defined by the physicist. And, if one 
wishes to trace the history of such definitions it can be seen that all 
are based on the discriminatory response of the human observer— 
the scientist (77). But, let us pursue these matters no further. There 
are two points which, by way of summary, I wish to make. First, 
it is necessary to specify what one means by his independent vari- 
able, and such specifications are sometimes called operational defi- 
nitions. Second, certain words which may be used to summarize such 
specifications by some are used in quite different ways by others. 
The Level-1 concept as used here refers to the specification of the 
independent variable without immediate reference to the behavior 
of the subject. 


LEVEL-2 CONCEPTS 


We have seen that explanatory attempts are undertaken when 
there is some body of reliable knowledge. For psychology I have 
spoken of this body of knowledge simply as reliable phenomena, 
including thereunder reliable relationships between dependent and 
independent variables of all degrees of precision as well as relation- 
ships among dependent variables. These constitute the data which we 
try to explain. Usually such data are gotten by research, although 
this is not necessary as long as we can be sure of the reliability of 
the phenomena. Thus, it wouldn’t require a Latin-square design to 
determine that apples consistently fall to the ground rather than 
into the sky. In psychology most behavior in which we are inter- 
ested is somewhat more subtle than a falling apple and we are com- 
monly faced with the explanation of research-derived relationships. 
The notion for an explanation may come from casual observation 
and it may be supported ostensibly by drawing attention to inci- 
dental observations, but, for the most part critical explanatory at- 
tempts start and end with data derived from research. 

These considerations indicate that to fully understand the use of 
concepts in psychology we must return to our discussion of the 
characteristics of concepts employed to summarize operations used 
in defining phenomena. We might think that we could make short 
work of this and immediately proceed to concepts which have 
explanatory-like status. This is not so, for again, I must apologize 
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for not fully representing in Chapter 3, the differences in a 
which exist toward operationally defined concepts. As a oe p 
fact it is this difference in attitude toward operationally de iti 
concepts which, in my opinion, has created a most perplexing os 
fusion (if confusion can be anything but perplexing). This co a 
fusion will come out most clearly when I subsequently contra 


: indicate 
Level-z concepts with Level-3 concepts. So first, I must indica 
what I mean by Level-2 concepts. 


i ; j i ed 
A Level-2 concept is one which summarizes the operations us 
to define a 


phenomenon and therefore merely identifies the phenom- 
enon. I call it phenomenon identification or phenomenon naming. 
The definition of the phenomenon implies not one thing about a 
causal process or condition over and above the operations per So 
My presentation of operational definitions in Chapter 3 was entire A 
of this nature. That this presentation was by no means reflective oi 
current practice in psychology will become evident (and I ne 
myself) in discussing Level-3 concepts. For now, however, let m 


give you some illustrations of Level-2 concepts to jog your memory 
of Chapter 3. 


1. Reminiscence in mo 
phenomenon we use the E, 
state the definition in 
are given trials on a 
trials the first group 
the performance of 
rest, reminiscence is 
two groups after thi 
phenomenon has, in 
Nothing is implied 
than the rest pause. 


tor learning. To define adequately this 
/C, S-R type of operational definition. To 
general terms we would say that if two am? 
motor task, and if after a specified number n 
is given a short rest and the second not, m 1 
the first group is superior to the second after 
defined. Difference in the performance of the 
e rest of the first group is TEDI ENCE; The 
such definitions, almost a “point-at-able” status. 
in the definition about any causal factor other 
The rest pause is the critical independent vari- 
able in the defining Operations. Now, of course, that an investigator 
may give such a definition doesn’t mean that he doesn’t have aad 
or notions about processes taking place during the rest pause whic n 
may have produced the observed difference. He simply is not eng 
these ideas enter into his definition. At the strictly empirical pe 
the rest pause is the cause of reminiscence but eee eee 
may be expected to go beyond such a notation. These Level-2 c: 
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cepts do not relate to any theory-like implications since not one 
whit of explanatory prejudice resides in the definition. A 

I should note again, as in the chapter on operational definitions, 
that all operationally established phenomena in psychology do not 
have a name. For example, the fact is that differences in perform- 
ance that result from massed and distributed practice do not have a 
name, but as a phenomenon would usually be called a Level-2 con- 
cept. In deference to brevity, my illustrations will make use of 
phenomena to which names are usually assigned. ; 

2. Figural after-effect. I suspect any phenomenon named with the 
terminal word “effect” will be a Level-2 concept. The implication is 
clearly that of being a name for a behavioral phenomenon without 
any extra-operational cause implied. In the case of figural after-effect 
the operations specify that if a particular figure is fixated for a short 
period of time, and if then a test figure (with certain specifications) 
is observed, certain distortions will be reported, the distortions being 
delineated by comparison with a control in which the original figure 
was not fixated. The critical feature of the operations is the fixation 
of the original figure and again, this may be thought of as the cause 
for the subsequently measured distortion. But, nothing in the defi- 
nition implies or even intimates a cause over and above this fixation. 

3. Experimental extinction. In illustrating Level-1 concepts I said 
that the present term is used in a Level-1 sense sometimes. However, 
I think that the majority of writers think of this as a behavioral 
phenomenon of the subject. Furthermore, it is defined as a function 
of the critical variable (removal of the unconditioned stimulus) and 
no other causal mechanism is implied; the change in behavior result- 
ing from these particular operations is experimental extinction. 
Again, it is quite another matter to suggest some process or mech- 
anism resulting from the removal of the unconditioned stimulus 
which is said to account for or explain extinction. 

I need not extend the illustrations; it is enough for us to recognize 
that Level-2 concepts are as empirical as it is possible to make a 
behavioral phenomenon via operational definitions. These concepts 
tepresent phenomena which have a strong character of “thingness” 
or “point-at-ableness.” While we of course recognize that a phenom- 
enon does not exist apart from the organism, an operational defini- 
tion at Level 2 might seem to suggest that the phenomenon identified 
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exists without reference to the organism (the subject). Theiler 
concepts, via their definitions, suggest that we are dealing with colc , 
hard, empirical findings; the subject is largely ignored. This is in 
contrast to the Level-3 operational definitions to which I now turn. 


LEVEL-3 CONCEPTS 


Like Level-2 concepts, Level-3 concepts are operational rie 
tions of phenomena; the only difference comes in the wording o 
the definition, usually in the final phrase. This difference in wording, 
I strongly suspect, comes about largely because of differences 1m 
the conceptual predilections of the scientist regarding certain phe- 
nomena. Level-3 concepts name or identify a phenomenon just 2 
do Level-2 concepts; but, the name is applied to a hypothetica 
process, state, or capacity as a cause for the observations indicating 
the phenomenon. Thus, if we use the E/C, S-R operational differ- 
ence, the definition details the Operations and then, in one way oF 
another, says: “this difference between the two conditions leads me 
to infer a process (state, capacity) causing the difference, and I shall 


call this Process X.” Level-3 concepts may be thought of as causal 
naming of causal identification, 


Let me contrast this 
ing to Level- 
motor learni: 


type of conceptual thinking with that lead- 
2 concepts. For illustration I will use reminiscence in 
ng. The definition at Level-2 stated that the difference 
in performance is reminiscence. If the definition were recast into 
Level-3 language, we would say, after indicating the operations: “If 
a difference obtains between performance of the two groups after 
rest, I will infer a process which caused the performance difference 
and I will call this process reminiscence.” I do not find that such a 
definition is customarily given for reminiscence but such could 
be given and when so given it has the basic characteristic I am 
using to identify Level 3. 

The implication of the considerations thus far is that both Level-2 
and Leyel-3 concepts may be, and often are, based on the same 
formal type of operations; the differences come about because of the 
way the scientist thinks about what he is dealing with, and this differ- 
ence in the scientist’s thought processes is reflected in the definition. I 
shall return shortly to some further characterizations of Level-3 
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concepts, but first we need some illustrations of concepts which are 
commonly given in Level-3 language. Again, for the sake of brevity, 
I shall not give complete definitions, for the concepts are familiar 
and we need not worry about the formalities in this particular 
instance. Some of my illustrations were used in Chapter 3, but there 
I used Level-2 language since I was at that time trying to avoid the 
present conflict. 

1. Drive. I suspect we have no purer case of a Level-3 language 
than that commonly used to define drive in animals. Drive may be 
defined by relating differences in deprivation time (such as for food 
or water) to performance differences (such as activity level). 
Having done this it would be quite unorthodox to “point at” the 
performance difference and say “that is drive” (as we would do at 
Level-2). Rather, we almost universally think of drive as something 
which causes the performance difference; we say that differences 
in drive caused the performance difference. This “something” may 
be thought of as a purely abstract something or it might be thought 
of as changes actually taking place in the organism, without specify- 
ing in the definition what these are. (The matter of locus or reality 
of such concepts will be discussed later). Nevertheless, our defini- 
tion implies something which is changed by changes in deprivation 
time and this in turn causes the performance difference which we 
have observed. 

2. Frustration. In defining frustration our attitude toward what 
we are dealing with usually puts a process or state (called frustra- 
tion) “inside” the organism to account for the difference in per- 
formance. 

3. Repression. If this concept were operationally defined success- 
fully, i.e., if reliable performance differences could be obtained as a 
Consequence of unique operations, most psychologists would, I feel 
confident, think about it as something which caused the perform- 
ance difference. 

These three illustrations indicate phenomena which are defined 
by E/C, S-R type operations. I shall shortly turn to concepts 
defined by response identification. It will be remembered that cer- 
tain phenomena are defined by S-R identification with a physical 
stimulus scale and some with a psychological scale. Th a 


1 e operations 
are somewhat different from those used in EC, S 


-R definitions. I 
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see no reason why these other two 
cedures could not be used for d 
usually this is not the case. Rather, 
what I have called the Level- 
contrast, flicker fusion, and s 


types of S-R identification pro- 
efining Level-3 concepts. But, 
these concepts are handled by 
2 definitions. Thus, pitch, brightness 
© on, appearing most commonly in 
usually defined at Level 2. Occasion- 


mple, it seems to me that the phenom- 
etimes placed at Level 2 and sometimes 
s ambiguously placed. Sometimes the 
» Which clearly puts it at Level 2. 4 
sfer implies a state of interaction whic 
fference and thus falls nearer to Level 
mes used to indicate a process or es 
mes to indicate the phenomenon itself. 
are not my primary concern at this 
sh to make is that there are concepts, 
type of operations, which are “thought 
hologists. The distinction between Level 2 

reflect this difference in scientists’ thought 
processes, 


FURTHER DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES AMONG 
LEVEL-2 AND 1) 


EVEL-3 CONCEPTS 
It may be useful to dia 


gram the differences which are involved in 
these two levels, But, at the same time it should be recognized that 
there is a certain danger involved in static diagrams. Either at Level 2 
or Level 3 the relationships among the various terms in the defini- 
tions (that is, the stimulus manipulations, the response difference, 
and, for Level 3, the hypothetical process or state which produced 
the difference) need not imply anything about the organism. The 
hypothetical process in Level-3 concepts need not apply any- 
me for an assumed causal process. This causal proc- 
om the empirical relationship, but it need not have a 


thing except a na: 
ess is inferred fr 
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locus or position within the organism. Nevertheless, many scientists 
using Level-3 concepts often find it very difficult mot to think in 
terms of a “real” process as opposed to an abstraction existing no- 
where except in the scientist’s fantasies. (See Kneale, 9, P- 354 and 
Beck, 2, p. 370 for discussion of this problem in the physical 
sciences.) It should be clear, therefore, that the vertical bars in the 
diagram to follow do not represent the soma of an organism unless 
the reader puts it there. The space between the bars need represent 
nothing more than the infinite domain of scientific abstraction. 

In defining concepts operationally by S-R type definitions we 
have specified stimulus manipulations (S77) and specified response 
differences (Rd). Level-2 concepts avoid the idea of a state or proc- 
ess and so the concept is defined by referring directly to the relation- 
ship between Rd and Sz. Level-3 concepts name a process or state 
as causing Rd and this process or state is related directly to Sm. 
Penrice these may be depicted as in the accompanying 

gure. 


Level 2 Level 3 


i 


-m 
——— 


Se Rd Sm Ss Rd 
| l] 
| l I | 


For the Level-3 concept I have drawn bidirectional arrows be- 
tween X and Rd. For, in using these concepts the investigator infers 
a state or process only if a reliable difference in response occurs 
and then says that this difference is caused by the state or process 
(X). Differences in X are in turn caused by Sm. If this sounds to 
you like scientific doubletalk, then at this point I must agree. And 
it should be mentioned that Level-3 definitions do not always make 
circularity of the inference so obvious as I have made it here, but it 
Is inevitably present, For example, suppose the definition ends with 
these words: “...if a reliable difference is obtained I shall infer 
process which will be called X.” This definition leaves off the Sic 
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end of the definition which would say: “X caused the difference.” 
But, this causal inference is implicit for if no reliable response differ- 
ence were found X would not have been inferred; X must be, in 
a manner of speaking, responsible for the performance difference. In 
short, it would appear that Level-3 concepts have a certain amount 
of risk about them which is not present on Level 2. But, let us 
delay further evaluation until we have had an Opportunity to see 
how such concepts may be elaborated. I wish to turn now to the 
status of simple response-defined concepts. 

Simple response-defined concepts. In Chapter 3, it was pointed out 
that this class of operationally-defined concepts is well typified by 
Concepts resulting from the use of paper-and-pencil tests. Take the 
case of intelligence. If intelligence is defined at Level 2 we indicate 
that there must be reliable individual differences on a specified test. 


A given individual’s intelligence is defined as the score made on the 
test specified (related, of co: 


other individuals). Very f 
rather, the response measur 


gence. Intelligence is 
the test. And, I think that most psychol- 


Let me first remind you that concepts such as intelligence are 
defined through the use of a static stimulus situation. That is, all 
subjects are treated in the same fashion—there is no active stimulus 
manipulation as in the case of S-R defined concepts. To define the 
concept all that is needed are reliable individual di 
sponse to this static stimulus situation. I will call the 
and the individual differences Rid. In most simple form, the depic- 
tion would be as shown in the accompanying diagram. What this 
diagram means is that if Ss produce reliable individual differences, 
an inference is made that there exists differences in the « 


fferences in re- 
Static stimuli Ss, 


amount” of 
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this capacity among individuals which caused the difference. To 
make the diagram identical to that used for S-R Level-3 concepts an 
arrow would be added between Ss and X. However, in this case the 
meaning of such a connection would be quite obscure. Would we 
say that Ss caused the differences 
in X? No, I think this would be | 
revolting to most psychologists; | (x) | 
Ss only enabled us to establish | 

that individuals differ in amount | 


of X. Did the “quantity” of X Ss | Rid 
for a given person result from | 
Ss? I think most would say “no” | | 


again since this is really the same 

question. A given amount of capacity or state X already “exists;” 
Ss was merely a vehicle which allowed a demonstration of this. 
Like the Skinner-box, a pursuit rotor, or a Snellen chart, the paper- 
and-pencil test (such as an intelligence test) is a means of elicitin 
behavior. From differences in this behavior elicited by the test, 
differences in capacities of subjects are defined. Of course, X has its 
related antecedents (such as heredity in the case of intelligence) 
but they do not enter into the definition on Level 3. 

Elaboration of Level-2 and Level-3 concepts. There are two types 
of elaboration of Level-2 and Level-3 concepts which I wish to dis- 
cuss. One may be thought of as operational identification, the other, 
stimulus variable elaboration. While these are not completely inde- 
pendent, it will simplify our discussion to treat them separately. 

In Chapter 3, I noted that several specific operations may be 
classed together if they meet the criterion of the class. Thus, frustra- 
tion is defined as resulting from blocking of goal-directed behavior; 
retroactive inhibition as inserting an interpolated task between 
original learning and recall. Drive in general could be defined as 
resulting from deprivation of biological 
and so on), All that a general definition a: 
a reliable performance difference (E/C) for the phenomenon to be 
defined. Now, it is quite apparent that differences in the specific 
Operations may produce differences in the “amount” of the phe- 
nomenon observed, Operational identification refers simply to the 


needs (food, water, sleep, 
sserts is that there must be 
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elaboration of the specific operations which fit under the general 
Operational definition of a phenomenon, i.e., the identification of all 
of the operations producing the phenomenon. Stimulus variable 
elaboration refers to a worki g out of how different specific oper- 
ations produce differences in amount of a phenomenon. This, in 
essence, refers to the search for variables influencing the phe- 
nomenon. : 

Operational identification normally takes two steps, First, there is 
a logical-rational consideration by the scientist (maybe the word 
“guess” is more appropriate) that a particular set of operations, fall- 
ing under the general definition of a phenomenon, will produce the 
phenomenon. Thus, an investigator at some time guessed that falsify- 
ing scores (in a downward direction) would produce blocking in 
a strongly motivated subject and cause a performance difference 
between experimental (blocked) subjects and control (nonblocked) 
subjects. If this difference did indeed occur, frustration would be 
inferred. The second step, of course, was to demonstrate experi- 
mentally that a difference between control and experimental subjects 
occurred as a consequence of difference in treatment. Another 


- When two or more operations, 
ral definition of a phenomenon, 
dentification has occurred. Dif- 


ntirely an arbitrary matter. 
consists essentially in observing 
henomenon are such as to pro- 
blished phenomenon. The ana- 
identification and its corresponding 
contribution to the science is so great, in my opinion, that I shall 
return to an extended discussion of it in the next chapter. 

Now again, however, for S-R definition of phenomena, concep- 
tualization of operational identification may take Level-2 or Level-3 
form. Let Sz stand for the general operations and Sm with subscript 
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we can picture the two levels as in the accompanying diagram. 

Level 2 Level 3 
Sm, | i Sm, 
Sm, Sm, 
Sm4 Sm, pR Sm Sm 


I 
l 
l 
Sm, i 


Operational identification also takes place in response-identified 
concepts. Actually, this identification is what I have called complex 
response identification in Chapter 3, and is typified by factor ana- 
lytic procedures. Factor-analytic attempts may be, and usually are, 
preceded by logical-rational considerations or the formulation of 
hypotheses about the composition of subject capacities. I think it 
will be well to quote Thurstone on this matter: 


In the light of a good deal of experience with the factorial methods, 
we should be able to give students a few practical suggestions. In the 
Psychometric Laboratory at Chicago, we spend more time in design- 
ing the experimental tests for a factor study than on all of the com- 
putational work, including the correlations, the factoring, and the 
analysis of the structure. If we have several hypotheses about postulated 
factors, we design and invent new tests which may be crucially differ- 
entiating between the several hypotheses. This is entirely a psycho- 
logical job with no computing. It calls for as much psychological 
insight as we can gather among students and instructors. Frequently 
we find that we have guessed wrong, but occasionally the results are 
strikingly encouraging. I mention this aspect of factorial work in the 
hope of counteracting the rather general impression that factor analysis 
is all concerned with algebra and statistics. These should be our serv- 
ants in the investigation of psychological ideas. If we have no psycho- 
logical ideas, we are not likely to discover anything interesting, because 
even if the factorial results are clear and clean, the interpretation must 
be as subjective as in any other scientific work (28, p. 402). 
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Thus, a part of the factor analytic procedure is to make certain 
guesses about the structures of subject capacities and how these 
could be “brought out” by certain tests. This activity is indulged 
in by all scientists, probably no one undertakes an investigation 
without some thought as to “what will happen.” Such thoughts may 
not be verbalized but that they are almost universally there no one 
can doubt. 

Turning back to factor analysis, let us diagram the situation for 
these Level-3 type concepts. I shall again speak of static stimuli (Ss) 


and picture the situa- 


Ss, i (x) | tion after the factor 
Ss | 8 R; | analysis has been com- 
2 


R2| pleted. To simplify the 

na i l R3 ele I wil say that 
he? l Ra only two factors have 
i @) i been determined (X 

Ss5 | Se. Rs! and Y) and ignore vari- 
Ss, Rg] ance unaccounted for. 


Ss | Ry As a result of the cor- 
zy. relation among scores 
on tests 1 through 4 


and of the correlation among scores on tests 5 through 7, and the 


lack of correlation between the two sets, two factors are inferred, X 
and Y. Factor analysis fits what I have called operational identifica- 
tion of simple response-defined concepts. 

Next, I turn to stimulus-variable elaboration, which is largely a 
refinement of operational identification as far as S-R defined concepts 
are concerned. If different specific Operations produce different 
amounts of a given phenomenon, the inference is that the oper- 
ations are allowing different amounts of a particular stimulus vari- 
able (environmental, task, or subject) to affect behavior, or that 
different stimulus variables are involved which influence behavior 
differentially. At the empirical level, then, the task is one of sys- 
tematically manipulating potential variables to see what influence 
they have on the phenomenon. Such manipulation will, of course, 
occur within the scope of the general operations defining the phe- 
nomenon. In the simplest case of the operational definition of a 
phenomenon, two different amounts of the critical variable are 
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involved. Other variables will probably influence the extent of the 
phenomenon and whether or not this is true can be shown by 
manipulating them in at least two amounts. When such variables are 
explored at several points we obtain systematic laws of behavior. 
We not only know that the variable is relevant (it will influence 
the amount of the phenomenon) but we also know the precise 
relationship between the two, the degree of precision depending on 
the number of points explored and the precision or reliability of our 
response measure. 

Again, the particular schematic conceptualization of stimulus- 
variable elaboration will depend on one’s bias for Level-2 or Level-3 
thinking. The essential idea is that we “put in” the stimulus manipu- 
lations defining the phenomenon and then note how other stimulus 
Manipulations (not used in defining) influence the magnitude of 
the phenomenon. Let us here set off the critical stimulus manipula- 
tion as S77, and call other stimulus variables S1, Se, etc. 


Level 3 
Sm ! Level 2 A Sm | eve | 
sı] | j Sali 
S| | I S I 
P l au = 


Rd 


The Level-2 scheme is perfectly straightforward. The phenom- 
€non is said to be such and such a function of each stimulus variable 
Manipulated. Thus, experimental extinction, defined at Level 2, 
would be said to be related in a certain manner to number of train- 
Ing trials (Si), to ratio of reinforcement during learning (Sə), and 
so on. The Level-3 scheme is somewhat more complicated. Assume 
we were dealing with drive. S7 is the critical variable, say, depriva- 
ton of food in this case. Let us say S; is age of animal. If animals of 
different age show a difference in behavior (Rd), we infer that this 
Was caused by a difference in drive. Furthermore, if the relationship 
te tee an behavior is, say, logarithmic, we then say that 

ip between age and drive is logarithmic. In other 
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words, the relationship between a specific stimulus variable and drive 
is said to be exactly the same as the relationship between this variable 
and behavior. Thus, the properties of the hypothetical state a 
directly inferred from and are completely isomorphic to the observe 
relationship between the manipulable stimulus and behavior. 
Refinements. As knowledge about a phenomenon grows, changes 
may take place in the scheme for conceptualization. The first 
changes may be those indicated above, namely, operational 
identification and stimulus-variable elaboration. Both of these 
changes reflect greater inclusiveness. Now, however, changes may 
occur in the direction of less inclusiveness when data demand it. 
While several different specific sets of operations may be included 


under a general class of opera- 

l l tions (all said to be defining 
l Chk a given phenomenon), the 
Rd, lawful relationships between 

{ manipulable variables and the 


l 
| © | phenomenon may vary in som 
l =. characteristic fashion for di 
Smy | Ry. ferent specific sets of opam 
T tions. Or, the influence of on 
l phenomenon on another may 


ptualization, of course, we can have the 
stimulus-variable elaboration for each drive. If the data demand it, 
that is, if relationships differ appreciably, such independent concep- 
tualizations must be made. But, we should note that this should be 
done only when the data demand it, for we are in a serious sense 
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getting away from the avowed principle of keeping the number of 
phenomena to be explained at a minimum. Nevertheless, we do not 
ignore differences for the sake of parsimony; we must note such 
differences when they occur, keep them conceptualized separately 
and, when an explanatory system is constructed, account for the 
differences in the system. 

Are Level-2 concepts “better” than Level-3? If we limit our con- 
siderations solely to the formal operations, Level-2 and Level-3 
concepts are identical. The difference comes only in the wording 
(or implied wording) of the verbal report of the operations. It might 
seem that Level-3 concepts stray more from the operations than do 
Level-2 concepts and that this is “bad.” The straying comes about, 
ostensibly, in the naming of a cause for a reliable phenomenon. In 
the strict sense, with a Level-3 concept nothing more is being said 
than that a reliable phenomenon has a cause and the name is applied 
to the hypothetical cause rather than to the phenomenon per se. 
Since We maintain a deterministic position in science, there can be 
little “wrong” with saying a phenomenon has a cause and in giving 
this cause (although entirely uncharacterized in the simplest case) 
a name, 

If there is any danger involved it may stem from two sources. 
The first is that we may sometimes feel we have gone further 
toward explanation when using Level-3 than when using Level-2 
Concepts. This is patently not the case, since the operations are 
the same in both cases. That we may think about the results of the 
Operations differently (thus leading to Level 2 versus Level 3) does 
not add one bit more explanatory validity to one than to the other. 

he Psychologist who defines his concepts at Level 3, irrespective of 
the amount of elaboration (as discussed earlier) which has taken 
Place, is, at that point, in possession of no more explanatory power 
ee aaa ae who thinks at Level 2. If a psychologist does 
if he es ete core pora gien using Level 3 concepts, 
Dae, ee ange a a P pa ae is further advanced 
concert z anger in using Level-3 
ee ae dane grows pu x the first. I have insisted earlier 

ieee cy eens is defined, and when it is elaborated, all we 
relationships. A Level-3 concept does no more than 
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funnel these relationships through a common term. If the oe 
concept is a psychological one (as opposed to a physiologica as 
it has no more locus or substantive existence than does gravity. 1 k 
it is apparent in the literature that the great bulk of ican 
think of Level-3 as states or processes which have real aS ee 
the body of the organism. Thus, I have continually used such me ms 
in my previous discussion. For most of us it is difficult not to t wa 
in such terms, But, the danger is that these Level-3 concepts beco 
spooks, or pixies or elves 

another, Actually, 
probably not such 
of us disavow belie 
may perform only 
it would be more 
in terms of physi 
reality. Now, 
physiological 
physiological 
the investigat 


if we are Searching for explanatory systems at the psychological 
level, there i 


much more than do Level- 
have attempted to explain 
concepts? How many have 


2 concepts, How many alprpenc te | 
drive through the use of paychalagice” 
attempted to explain frustration? re 
pare the frequency of these attempts for Level-3 concepts with thos 

for Level 2, such as experimental extinction, reminiscence, and so oe 
Level-3 Concepts impede explanatory attempts at the psychologica 
level; Level-2 concepts invite them, yet both are formally based on 
exactly the same operations. I think this difference results almost 
exclusively from the fact that we tend to think that Level-3 concepts 
imply an existence of a real state or process in the organism agi 
therefore, what more is there to explain at the psychological Nee 
In short, I not only think there is a danger in Level-3 concepts but 
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think the basis for the danger is having a damaging effect on our 
conceptual thinking. 

Now, if you ask me at this point what I mean by explanation I 
will simply plead that I must postpone further discussion of this 
issue until later. You may also insist that I am asking for something, 
namely explanation, which we actually have when we have a set of 
empirical relationships such as we indeed will have when elaboration 
of a concept has been far advanced. That is, you may ask me, what is 
there to explain at the psychological level over and beyond these 
relationships? At this time I can only say again that the same set 
of relationships will hold for a Level-2 concept and we go about try- 
Ing to explain “something” at the psychological level, whereas for 
the same set of relationships for a concept defined at Level-3 we may 
not. 


LEVEL-4 CONCEPTS 


Fundamental characteristics. Whereas a Level-3 concept is intro- 
duced through defining operations, a Level-4 concept is introduced 
by postulational procedure. In its most common form a Level-4 
Concept is postulated to account for phenomena defined at Level 2. 
As a very simple case, assume that a psychologist has defined a 
Phenomenon, X, at Level 2. Assume further that he is interested in 
explaining this phenomenon beyond that given by the critical oper- 
ation needed to produce the phenomenon and beyond whatever 
Stmulus-variable elaboration may have occurred. The psychologist 
approaches the explanatory problem initially somewhat as follows: 

I will postulate a process (or state or capacity, depending on his 
Predilections and the phenomenon with which he is dealing) Y 
which is the cause of X.” As indicated earlier in the case of a Level-3 
Concept, the explanatory problem is, in a certain sense, both solved 
and avoided by definition. In the case of a Level-4 concept, however, 
the Causal process is directly postulated—it is not introduced by de- 
mng operations. The mind of the scientist is working differently 
the two cases, 

Why Level-4 concepts? If we postulated a causal process to ac- 
Count for every independently defined Level-2 phenomenon there 
bal obviously be no economy of thought; indeed, there would 

© considerable redundancy in our conceptual thinking. In the 


i 
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initial stages of postulation of a Level-4 concept there is only one 
purpose which can justify the postulation. The scientist, in postulat- 
ing the process, brings under a single explanatory idea or principle 
several independently defined phenomena. That is, phenomena A, 
B, C, and Y are all said to be manifestations of the single process, X. 
We thus see that the scientist is, in such instances, adhering to the 
basic idea of explanation, namely, to account for the greatest num- 
ber of observations with the fewest number of assumptions. a 
shall later discuss the fact that most explanatory attempts of this 
type actually involve two postulated processes or two independent 
components of a single process.) So, then, the initial purpose of the 
postulation of a Level-4 concept is to bring several phenomena into 
a single explanatory orbit. 

Some illustrations of Level-4 concepts. At the present time I shall 
place no restrictions on the kind of postulated processes which I will 
use as illustrations. That is, I shall give these illustrations without any 
statement as to whether or not they might be considered scientifi- 
cally valid postulated processes. With all restrictions removed, the 
number of postulated processes in psychology is legion. Because 
most of these are well known I shall indicate them by name only- 

I suspect that no single idea has been so often reflected in postu 
lated processes as has that of inhibition. The essential idea involved 
is almost always that of a dampening effect on certain types of 
behavior or a lowering of response potential. The idea of inhibition 
is old. Sherrington and Pavlov postulated ideas of a central inhibi- 
tory state, the behavior they observed being largely directed at 
physiological or neurological mechanisms. We have Hull’s reactive 
inhibition, Kohler’s satiation, Ammon’s temporary work decrement, 
Osgood’s reciprocal inhibition, Glanzex’s stimulus satiation and even 
Freud’s censor fits the general category. These postulated processes 
were not, of course, all involved in explanation of the same phenom- 
ena, but each was invented as a vehicle to bring several independent 
phenomena into the same explanatory system. 

Now for a few other illustrations not limited to ideas of inhibition. 
Hull’s anticipatory goal reaction; Lewin’s tension, Hebb’s cell assem- 
bly, Krech’s dynamic systems, Birch and Bitterman’s Sensory integra- 
tion, Cofer and Foley’s mediated stimulus generalization, direction, 
as used by Maier, and on and on. These are postulated Processes or 


è 
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states which enter into accountings made of empirical phenomena. 
I do not intend to imply that these concepts all have the same formal 
status; I mean only to imply a commonality is indicated when the 
investigator has made certain observations and postulates some proc- 
ess to account for these observations. , j 

A studied intolerance. Having given a wide range of illustrations 
of postulated concepts or ideas (some do not have single-word 
names) I must now dismiss rather abruptly certain kinds of postu- 
lated concepts from further discussion. Although I had wished to 
avoid criticism as much as possible at this stage of the exposition I 
find right now that I cannot circumvent it altogether. I wish to 
remove from further consideration those postulated processes which 
cannot be scientifically defended at our present stage of develop- 
ment. I said earlier that the first purpose of a postulated process is to 
bring a number of independent phenomena under a minimum num- 
ber of assumptions. To a greater or less extent all of the above 
illustrations of postulated processes can do this. But, a second and 
Critical purpose of a postulated process or processes 1s to mediate 
Predictions of new, independently-defined phenomena not used in 
the original postulation of the process. It can be seen that in order to 
make testable predictions of these new events, the postulated process 
must be related in some fashion to stimulus variables (environmental, 
task, or subject). A new phenomenon depends on a difference in 
stimulating conditions and unless the postulated process is related 
in some manner to the stimulating conditions there is no way to 
make a prediction from the concept idea. Thus, the explanatory 
idea becomes untestable in the sense of finding out whether it will 
Mediate a prediction or whether one idea predicts better than 
another. A postulated process not tied to stimulus variables can be 
assigned all the properties required to explain anything but the 
validity of these assigned properties can never be assayed experi- 
mentally, The soundness of an explanatory idea cannot be evaluated 
unless the idea is related to at least one stimulus variable. It may have 
Some usefulness as a grouping term in the heuristic sense but it can- 
not be a part of an explanatory system. 

When I say that the postulated process must be tied to a stimulus 
variable I mean that there must be a stated relationship between 
changes in the “amount” of the process and variation in the stimulus 
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variable. This may be a gross verbal statement, ie, x increases fe 
some function of the stimulus, or it may be a precise mathematica 
statement, i.e., X = S,? x S.--9°2, All postulated processes ae a 
statement of a relationship between the process and behavior : i 
more than to say that X caused the behavior. When the postula os 
Process or state is not tied to stimulus conditions we are in serio ‘ 
danger of developing spooks or pixies over which we have no scien 
tific control. The spooks multiply, divide, excite, repress or inhibit in 
a manner dictated by observations of behavior but without reference 
to stimulus control. Some of the Freudian concepts, such as libido 
and id are of this nature, as is also, in my opinion, Hull’s oscillation. 
These ideas might be brought under experimental scrutiny by stat- 


o vary in amount but it is a fact 
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conceptually amorphous; it is 
characteristics are related 
ulus manipulations and, in 
variation in the hypotheti 
Let me draw a somewhat sharp 
between Level-3 and Level-4 con 


) with the stim- 
turn, the response (behavior) is related to 
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cepts. A Level-3 concept (which is 


ical process) is completely faithful 
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and usually do not stand in these isomorphic relationships; rather 
the characteristics assigned initially are those necessary to mediate 
(via deduction) the observed behavior. These characteristics are said 
to vary as some function of the stimulus variables but this same 
function does not hold between the hypothetical process and be- 
havior. The obvious implication of this is that the hypothetical proc- 
ess or state must in some way modify the input of a given stimulus 
variable. Furthermore, this modification must come about because 
either another component of the hypothetical process is related by a 
different function to the same stimulus variable or a separately 
postulated process which enters into the particular response under 
consideration is so related. Thus, measured behavior results from 
the interaction of these two processes under specified observational 
conditions. And, of course, there may be more than one stimulus 
variable which is related to the hypothetical processes and more than 
one response measure related to the processes in a differential man- 
ner. Just what relationships are ascribed depend on the number and 
nature of phenomena to be incorporated. 

The hypothetical relations which are assigned between the stim- 
ulus variables and the hypothetical process are, within limits, a 
product of the scientist’s imagination. This may be a somewhat too 
grandiose term for the scientist’s behavior. For, what does he do 
when he has some reliably established phenomena which he wants 
to bring under a simple explanatory system? What he does, it ap- 
pears, is to proceed through a series of trial-and-error, inductive- 
deductive circles. (If my relatively unsuccessful attempts are any 
criterion, it is a very agonizing series of inductive-deductive circles.) 
The scientist has a set of facts; he must assign his hypothetical proc- 
ess (or processes) characteristics which will allow him to deduce 
these facts. The characteristics he assigns the processes must be re- 
lated in some fashion to relevant stimulus variables. From one or 
two facts he may induce certain characteristics that his hypothetical 
Processes must have; he then examines other data to see if they can 
be deduced from the assigned characteristics. If not, he tries again, 
this time assigning different properties, and so on, until, if he gets 
the proper combination, he can “account” for his facts. All the data 
he has must be represented in the hypothetical processes, either 
directly or in terms of being deductively generated. 
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The initial success of the scientist’s efforts depend solely on how 
many of the available data he can successfully incorporate. But, al- 
most immediately we would also gauge his success on how simply 
the incorporation takes place. His assigned characteristics cannot be 
so numerous, and his interactions so complex that for each set of 
data a special characteristic is required. In the long run the principles 


used in the accounting must be fewer than the facts for which they 
account. 


Let us suppose now that the scientist has assigned properties to his 
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the first Place, we have the gratifying experience of a theory pre- 
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new facts in an expanding science. If it does not do this it will sooner 
or later be replaced by other notions which will do it. 

It should be noted that in contrast to Level-4 concepts, Level-3 
concepts per se have no predictive power over and above the specific 
relations which led to their definition. Only if the investigator 
postulates an interaction of a specific kind with another process does 
the Level-3 concept take on an aura similar to the Level-4 concept. 

Having set forth the growth of a Level-4 concept in somewhat 
abstract, perhaps idealized form, we should turn to a concrete 
illustration. 

A detailed illustration of a Level-4 concept. For an illustration I 
will use the concept of reactive inhibition. It is a fairly familiar 
concept and, therefore, I may hope for.some transfer. In discussing 
the concept I shall also make use of another concept, excitation, 
which interacts with reactive inhibition in determining measured 
behavior. I will not, however, set forth a detailed account of the 
history of reactive inhibition. What I wish to show is how the 
apparent necessity for such a concept arose and how it was said to 
interact with the excitation process. I will then indicate how these 
Conceptions led to the incorporation of phenomena beyond those 
which suggested the processes and their characteristics. I shall take 
the liberty of simplifying certain issues and of trying to reconstruct 
the thought processes of the scientist. Finally, by way of introducing 
this illustration, let me say that I am fully aware that it suffers certain 
shortcomings in being unable to account for some facts and that 
alternative conceptions have been offered. I am not particularly 
concerned with the relative worth of the alternative theoretical 
Conceptions but with the nature of this one conception as an illus- 
tration of postulational thinking. Reactive inhibition is Hull's term, 
and my illustration follows Hull, but it should be recognized that 
there were others before Hull who used essentially the same ideas, 
notably Pavlov. R : A 

Two empirical phenomena led to the idea of an interaction be- 
tween an excitatory process and an inhibitory process. These phe- 
nomena are experimental extinction and spontaneous recovery of 
conditioned responses. Experimental extinction is the decrement in 
performance following removal of the unconditioned stimulus, and 
Spontaneous recovery is the increment in performance with the pas- 
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sage of time following extinction. Now, if we put ourselves in the 
theorist’s position, wanting to unify these two phenomena, what 
might we suggest? The fact that learning must necessarily take place 
before extinction indicates that we have to have some process which 
produces an increment in response strength, i.e., the excitatory com- 
ponent. But, the fact that during extinction the organism responds 
with less and less magnitude (or frequency, or latency) offers pos- 
sibilities for choice. In simple form, one could conceive of an actual 
decrease of the excitatory strength during extinction; or, one might 
suggest that another process is masking the effect of the excitatory 
component; or, some combination might be involved. For simplicity 
and mediating power, the alternative chosen was that of saying that 
the excitatory strength does not change during extinction; rather, 
reactive inhibition is built up during extinction thus masking the 
influence of the excitation. More specifically, it was asserted that 
every time the organism makes a response a certain amount of re- 
active inhibition is generated. With such a statement, of course, it 
means that reactive inhibition is not limited to extinction; it occurs 
anytime an organism makes a response. Furthermore, the amount of 
inhibition generated by a response was specified in terms of amount 
of energy or work required to make the response. Spontaneous 
recovery would suggest to the theorist (or so it seems in retrospect) 
that the inhibition which develops must disappear with passage of 
time. Since the excitation does not change with time, and reactive 
inhibition does dissipate with time, the passage of time following 
extinction would leave the excitation component relatively stronger. 
Thus, on the basis of the two phenomena, the ideas of excitation 
and reactive inhibition interaction were developed. Now let us see 
what was done up to this point. 

The thought processes of the scientist were inductive initially. 
There was a certain set of facts available which, in his way of think- 
ing, required the postulation of two interacting processes to account 
for them. Each process is assigned certain characteristics and a state- 
ment is made of how the processes interact. The characteristics as- 
signed each process and the interactive idea are entirely those 
demanded by the data available. The characteristics assigned are not 
pulled out of the blue; they are assigned because they will 
“account” for the obtained results. Other combinations of character- 
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istics might have served equally well or better, at least initially. 
When we say, therefore, at this point, that our postulated character- 
istics account for the observed facts we realize we are being com- 
pletely circular since we have assigned those characteristics because 
they would account for the facts. I think most would agree that 
explanatory attempts should not stop at this point. 

We must look at the implications of the characteristics assigned; 
in so doing we arrive at the clear deductive characteristic of our 
Level-4 concepts. For we ask, if these processes “really” have the 
characteristics assigned, what new phenomena may be predicted? 
A little consideration of the postulated characteristics will show that 
the following may be predicted (to sample a few): distributed 
practice should give better performance than massed during the 
acquisition of a conditioned response; massed practice should pro- 
duce more rapid extinction than distributed practice; differences in 
rate of spontaneous recovery should occur as a function of number 
of extinction trials and as a function of amount of work during ex- 
tinction. Certain predictions can be made concerning alternation 
behavior. The concepts have been used pretty much as given here 
in explaining certain rote-learning facts; they have been found useful 
in accounting for certain facts of motor learning. Thus, a few basic 
ideas have been shown to be capable of bringing a large number of 
rather diverse facts together. Let me assert again that at this point 
L am not interested in the adequacy of this formulation as compared 
with others; it is the attempt that I am concerned with, since it 
illustrates well the nature of considerable theorizing in psychology 
which meets our general criterion of attempting to integrate a large 
number of empirical relationships by a few basic notions. 

Most explanatory attempts, such as the one briefly outlined above, 
are usually prefaced by an insistence of the scientist that it is a tenta- 
tive formulation. Failure of prediction of one or more relationships 
may result in modification or abandonment of the ideas, although the 
latter is not done lightly. Abandonment of theoretical efforts is not 
easily accepted, probably because they always have a certain amount 
of predictive power, even though it be incomplete. Theoretical ideas 
seem to be lost only when a better set of ideas is available to replace 


them. 
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Are Level-4 concepts defined? Level-4 concepts are not defined in 
the sense that Level-1, -2, and -3 concepts are. One does not oper- 
ationally define a postulated process; one defines a phenomenon, 
albeit the name may be given to the uncharacterized hypothetical 
process which is said to cause the phenomenon (Level 3). How, 
then, do we transmit meaning for Level-4 concepts if not by defini- 
tion? Scientific meaning is given to Level-4 concepts by relating them 
to stimulus and response variables. I think Marx’s term of operational 
validity is particularly appropriate for this situation (73). The mean- 
ing of the concept is given by specifying in what relation it stands to 
at least one stimulus variable and at least one response variable. These 
are the minimum requirements demanded for the operational validity 
of a scientific concept. That is, if the proposed relationships can be 
put to empirical test directly or indirectly, the concept has oper- 
ational validity. This testability primarily obtains when the concept 
is tied to stimulus and response variables. Note, in contrast, that one 
does not put to empirical test an operational definition; an oper- 
ational definition, one based on acceptable scientific procedure, is not 
open to question and as it stands it has no deductive consequences. So, 
we define Level-4 concepts only in the sense that we characterize 
them by making statements of their relation to stimulus and response 
variables, and to other concepts, and that is all we do. 

Are such concepts unique to psychology? The other sciences have 
long made use of concepts having the essential characteristics of 
Level-4 concepts. Level-4 concepts summarize postulated relation- 
ships, although in many cases a particular name is not assigned the 
relationship. But, there are many such names, such as atoms, mol- 
ecules, and genes which were originally postulated in the manner 
of a Level-4 concept. There is the postulated characteristic of light 
energy as corpuscular and an opposing conception of wave-like 
action. All such notions summarize certain observations and lead, 
when combined with other concepts, to the prediction of certain 
relationships which must obtain if the assigned characteristics are 
valid. Indeed, it seems that postulational behavior of the scientist 
must essentially be what is usually meant by theorizing. 

It should be noted that in the other sciences the postulation of 
processes or entities akin to Level-4 concepts have sometimes led 
to observations which confirmed the existence of the process or 
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entity. Thus, while the gene was originally a postulated entity, later 
and more refined observations led to the discovery of a structural 
entity. Some philosophers of science (e.g., 2) and some psychol- 
ogists (e.g., 72) believe this to be one of the primary functions of 
such concepts. That is, the characterization of the processes or en- 
tities through inferences resulting from experimentally derived 
relationships may lead investigators to search for structures or proc- 
esses which were originally built up as convenient but useful fictions. 
This might not seem on the surface to be an issue of much moment; 
but, if we ask whether the postulated process should or should not 
have possibilities of being itself discoverable we find that consider- 
able heat has been generated on the issue with regard to theorizing in 
psychology. It will be necessary to return to this problem later if 
we are to succeed in reflecting the temper of contemporary psy- 
chology. 


LEVEL-; CONCEPTS 


I shall not dwell long on these Level-5 concepts. Perhaps in one 
sense they should be included as a special case of Level-4 concepts. 
Though they are infrequently used by theorists today and though 
they share certain characteristics with Level-4 concepts, I should 
like to keep them separate for the sake of completeness. Essentially 
these concepts are general summarizing concepts; they summarize 
the interaction of other postulated processes in an explanatory sys- 
tem. Suppose that X and Y are Level-4 concepts which are said 
to summate to produce the measured response. We might then add 
a Level-s concept as a summarizing term and the response is said 
to be produced by the process indicated by the Level-5 concept. 
This, of course, would be the simplest possible case and might seem 
to introduce a redundant concept. But, when several concepts enter 
into a system several Level-5 concepts may appear and they may 
help in simplifying the conceptual problem resulting from the inter- 
actions of several postulated processes. 

I believe the best illustrations of Level-5 concepts are given in 
Hull’s work (7). For example, reaction potential, reactive inhibition, 
and conditioned inhibition combine to produce effective reaction 
potential, this latter term therefore being a Level-5 concept. But, in 
turn, effective reaction potential combines with a hypothetical 
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oscillatory function (Level 4) to produce momentary effective re- 
action potential. Thus, we have combinations of combinations at 
Level 5. I shall spend no more time on these concepts since at the 


present time they occur in a very small proportion of explanatory 
attempts. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ABOUT THE FIVE LEVELS 


In reviewing the five levels, let me first repeat some statements 
made early in the chapter. I am not deceived that the levels are all- 
inclusive; nor do I feel that it is easy to differentiate the concepts to 
be included in each. I have found concepts in the literature which 
I could not discriminate satisfactorily as belonging to only one of 
the levels. These are cases in which the status of a concept cannot be 
determined; one cannot tell how it was introduced, for what pur- 
pose, and its relationship (if any) to other concepts. And, I have 
indicated that the same word (summarizing an idea or notion) may 
be used in different ways (at different levels) by different writers. 
Yet, there must be some way by which we can sharpen our thinking 
about concepts used in explanations of behavior and the present is 
one such attempt. I hope, furthermore, that by using the differences 
discussed in this chapter and the further differences to follow we 
may find it possible to arrive at a fair understanding of both the 
formal status of the concept and possibly some understanding of the 
thought processes of the scientist as he introduces and uses the 


concept. But, I see that I may be expecting too much from the 
written word. 


Let me also point out that as thinkin 
its status may change. The levels I hav 
concerned with the initial status of a concept; that is, how it was 
first introduced by the scientist. There is stability of “placement at 
a level” only so long as the concept continues to be used in the same 
manner in which it was first introduced. Inevitably, however, as 
explanatory attempts grow, there is an elaboration of concepts, espe- 
cially toward stating of new relationships with other concepts. I 
think this is especially true with Level-3 concepts. Introduced origin- 
ally by a definitional procedure they may soon be related to Level-4 
concepts and indeed, take on the aura of Level-4 concepts. Their 
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initial formal status is often obscured by these relationships. Thus, 
while the Level-3 concept is introduced by definition (not postula- 
tion) it may soon be said—be guessed or postulated—to be related to 
other processes in such and such a manner. For example, drive, 
introduced by definition, may be postulated to interact in such and 
such a way with associative strength of a habit, or may be said to 
interact in such and such a manner with other independently defined 
drives. It is fact that this is fairly common practice in psychology 
today. Such an elaboration, of course, makes them more than repre- 
sentations of defined phenomena; they become part of an explanatory 
attempt having the objective of greater inclusiveness. Although I 
have been somewhat critical of Level-3 concepts (as opposed to 
Level-2) their saving grace may lie in the apparent fact that the 
scientist finds it easy to postulate relationships with other processes 
when the cause is introduced as a part of the defining statement. 

What other distinctions have been made? I would be misrepresent- 
ing the situation if I did not make it plain that many other writers 
have faced the problems of concept differentiation and have each in 
his own way made certain distinctions. I shall sample some of the 
contemporary ones and indicate where they appear to fit into the 
scheme developed in this chapter. 

Taken as a group, concepts at Levels 3, 4, and 5 have been tradi- 
tionally known as intervening variables. A distinction between inter- 
vening variables and hypothetical constructs made by MacCorquo- 
dale and Meehl (zz) has suggestions of the distinction made here 
between Levels 3 and 4. MacKinnon’s (72) phenomenal concept is 
similar to Level 3 when operationally elaborated and his fictional 
concept similar to Level 4. If I understand O'Neil (z5), his hypo- 
thetical relations are very nearly the same as Level-2 concepts. His 
uncharacterized hypothetical term might be a Level 3 or a Level 4 
at the time the latter first germinates in the scientist’s mind. His 
characterized hypothetical term is clearly of the Level-4 type as 
discussed in this chapter. I should also mention in passing that the 
diversity of terms is not indigenous to psychologists as can be seen 
if one turns to the writings of philosophers of science. We all seem 
to be beset by the plague of individualism in our language. I must 
indeed apologize for adding more terms to this collection; my only 
defense (and, common as it is, it is a weak one) is that I found 
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myself quite incapable of organizing my work around the distinc- 
tions which have previously been made. 


REDUCTIVE VERSUS NONREDUCTIVE CONCEPTS 


As the term is most commonly used in psychology, reductionism 
means explanation of behavior by means of physiological or neuro- 
logical concepts. More pointedly, in the context of this chapter, if 
reductive concepts were introduced at Levels 3, 4, or 5, they would 
refer to more or less specific neurophysiological mechanisms. And so, 
presumably, we have another dimension on which concepts may 
differ, namely, neurophysiological versus what I shall call strictly 
psychological or behavioral concepts. It may be surprising that 
rather strong opinions prevail among contemporary psychologists 
on this issue. But they do, and to discover the essentials of cur- 
rent thinking about the place of physiology, if any, among 
explanatory attempts in psychology I must take a brief foray into 
this arena. 

What is the controversial issue? I suppose it could be said that 
there are several controversial issues but they all essentially cling 
around such questions as the following. Should or should not ex- 
planatory attempts of psychological events be at the neurophysio- 
logical level? Do we have better or “truer” explanation when we 
use neurophysiological concepts? Should we “require” explanatory 
concepts to be neurophysiological concepts? Is it possible to have 
high-order generalizations as axioms in an explanatory system of 
behavior unless these generalizations are at the neurophysiological 
level? Why stop at the neurophysiological level; why not the 
chemical or biochemical or atomic, and so on? 

Let me suggest that it is no simple matter to distinguish clearly 
between psychological and neurophysiological concepts. It is a fact 
that behavioral events are sometimes used to define and infer physio- 
logical phenomena; and so also neurophysiological events are used 
to infer behavioral phenomena. Therefore, defining operations offer 
little by way of differentiating the discipline. It seems to me a simple 
fact that we have difficulty telling just whether a given explanatory 
concept is physiological or neurophysiological. As a rough means of 
describing the nature of concepts which may be introduced as 
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explanatory concepts by psychologists, I will indicate a complex 
continuum at one end of which are located the strictly psycho- 
logical or behavioral concepts while at the other end are the strictly 
neurophysiological concepts. 

1. Strictly psychological or behavioral. A concept of this type 
does not have any neurophysiological implications, is not a term that 
is ever used at the neurophysiological level and the originator of the 
term gives no indication that he was thinking in neurophysiological 
ideas when he introduced the term. I think terms like frustration, 
reminiscence, super-ego, and morale fit this end of the dimension. 

2. There are concepts which are neurophysiological “sounding” 
(i.e., may have been used by neurophysiologists) but no evidence is 
available that the originator (or subsequent users of the term) was 
thinking in a neurophysiological manner. Memory trace is a concept 
which has appeared for many years in psychological literature which 
fits this area on the dimension. So also does engram. Refractory 
phase has been occasionally used as an explanatory concept at the 
psychological level but in a way in which it is quite clear that it is 
no more than a rough analogy to refractory phase of the neuron. 

3. Concepts that may or may not be neurophysiological “sound- 
ing,” whose usefulness does not depend on neurophysiological 
facts, but the originator (or subsequent users) made it clear that he 
was thinking of possible neurophysiological counterparts or physio- 
logical mechanisms that might lie behind the behavioral process or 
state. Many of Hull’s concepts are of this nature, e.g., stimulus trace. 
Hull’s copious notes leave little doubt that he was continually refer- 
ring his ideas to the physiological level. Yet, as many have pointed 
out (almost apologetically) the evaluation of the theoretical ideas 
fostered by Hull does not depend one bit on references to the 
physiological data; the system is evaluated at the psychological or 
behavioral level even though Hull may have found it useful and 
intriguing to speculate about the neurophysiological counterparts 
of the relationships at the psychological level. 

4. Strictly neurophysiological. In these cases either real or postu- 
lated neurophysiological mechanisms are used in explanatory at- 
tempts. Thus, theories of vision inevitably make reference to the 
physiological or perhaps chemical processes. The term has complete 
neurophysiological implication, it is commonly used at the neuro- 
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physiological level or an offshoot of this, and the user leaves no 
doubt that he intends his concept to refer to neurophysiological 
processes. Kohler’s electrical fields, Hebb’s phase sequences, Krech’s 
dynamic systems are all concepts which fit at this end of the con- 
tinuum. 

I suspect that the current spate of rather caustic expressions on 
neurophysiological versus psychological theorizing was triggered by 
MacCorquodale and Meehl (77) in a rather unwitting fashion. In 
closing an analysis of differences among certain kinds of concepts 
in psychology these writers suggested that theorists must be more 
concerned with the reality status of postulated processes or entities. 
More specifically they said that concepts such as Level-4 concepts 
should represent entities or processes that “have some probability of 
being in correspondence with the actual events underlying the be- 
havioral phenomenon, i.e., that the assertions about hypothetical 
constructs be true” (zz, p. 105). What they mean by true is that 
the construct “should not be manifestly unreal in the sense that it 
assumes inner events that cannot conceivably occur” (p. 105). 

While these writings by MacCorquodale and Meehl do not sug- 
gest quite as blunt an issue as I indicated by my introduction, it is 
clear from the context that these writers feel’ that in postulating 
processes the theorist should pay some attention to neurophysio- 
logical facts in assigning the properties to postulated processes. Yet, 
they realize that one might assign properties to a hypothetical proc- 
ess which at a later date would find correspondence—indeed even 
aid in finding correspondence—in neurophysiology. Their major 
plea is not to assign properties that are contrary to known neuro- 
physiological facts or that seem highly improbable. These writers 
would seem to accept theorizing at the psychological level and if 
knowledge of corresponding neurophysiological mechanisms is lack- 
ing, it is quite possible that such theorizing would lead to neurophysi- 
ological research in an attempt to discover mechanisms mediating the 
behavioral process. Thus, it seems to me that all things considered 
this was a rather subdued plea for psychologists to show greater con- 
cern with neurophysiology when theorizing. It remained for Krech 
to take a completely positive position on this issue. I think Krech’s 


words are worth quoting in order that his position can be clearly 
understood. 
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But the moment we introduce hypothetical constructs into our theory 

building, then the purely psychological approach becomes untenable. 

I have argued that it is untenable because it makes forever impossible 

any attempt to approach the study of our hypothetical constructs in 

any more direct manner than through the examinations of the original 
stimulus-response correlations. This is so... because the psychological 
position places hypothetical constructs in a domain which, by defini- 
tion, is forever removed from any direct observation (for that domain 

...is neither behavioral, experimental or neurological) (70, pp. 287- 

288). 

Where, then, can we place our hypothetical constructs and what 
can their nature be? The answer I have come to, on the basis of all of 
the above considerations, is a simple one and one which is not at all 
new. It seems to me that the most fruitful thing to do would be to take 
the plunge and announce that henceforth our hypothetical constructs 
(through the use of which we hope to understand all behavior and 
experience) are to be conceived of as molar neurological events—that 
and nothing more. Such a step amounts to accepting the universe, and 
such a step may help us to avoid some of the confusion, esotericisms 
and circular reasonings that we all have been guilty of in times past. 
Once having made such a step we would then be in a position to 
manipulate hypothetical constructs, to have phantasies about the in- 
trinsic attributes of these hypothetical constructs and, on the basis of 
such hunches, to look for new relationships among the primary data of 
psychology. And what is most significant, such a step will permit us 
at least to entertain the hope of eventually being able to study our 
hypothetical constructs more directly than through guess and hunch 
(p. 288). 

Thus we see that Krech takes quite a dim view of our phantasies at 
the psychological level of theorizing but would admit, indeed recom- 
mend, that such uninhibited phantasizing continue as long as it is 
directed toward the neurophysiological level. I suspect that the 
general point of view that we should move rapidly toward theories 
of behavior based upon neurophysiological concepts has its most 
reasoned contemporary impetus from the scholarly book by Hebb, 
published in 1949 (6). Yet, in 1939 Pratt (16) made a very strong 
plea for a physiological language of explanation. But, because of the 
Zeitgeist or because Pratt said so many other things that aroused 
controversy so as to obscure this particular stand, the Hebb book 
stands as a more prominent contemporary landmark. Hebb frankly 
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sets out to account for certain behavioral phenomena on the basis of 
neurophysiology of the nervous system. He takes a little bit of 
neurophysiological fact here, a little there, adds some clearly labelled 
speculation and arrives at an accounting of some behavioral facts. f 

Farrell (5) in examining the basic explanatory generalizations in 
some other sciences notes that they are usually small units, e.g., cells, 
molecules, atoms, chromosomes. When he then asks himself what 
comparable units could be obtained at the strictly behavioral level in 
psychology he reaches an impasse. He then, by logic which is quite 
unclear to me, concludes, therefore, that psychology must look to 
neurophysiology for its fundamental generalizations. Experimental 
research at the behavioral level should continue, he thinks, with the 
aim of arriving at basic generalizations but with the intent of clearly 
outlining the behavioral laws for which the neurophysiological 
mechanisms must account. 

And so with samples of one point of view before us, let us look 
at what is said on the other side. Some quotes from Kessen and 


Kimble directed specifically at Krech will demonstrate the tenor of 
this side. 


We object to his (Krech’s 
be neurological—and to th 
leads him. Even more, 


) premise—that psychological concepts must 
e sort of theorizing to which this conviction 


we oppose the assertion that psychological 
theory can progress only when we are willing to indulge in neuro- 


logical speculation. In direct contrast, we hold that there is nothing 
intrinsically more fruitful in physiological theory than in any other 
kind; further that what Krech calls purely psychological theory is 
actually in a stronger position insofar as it remains uncluttered by an 
anachronistic search for “reality” and “true essences” (8, p. 263). 

... constructs have no more location that the physicist’s concept 
of force (p. 263). 

:+. theoretical constructs (are) designed to aid in predicting be- 
havior. The extent to which they accomplish this end is a measure of 
their “value,” from which their lack of “neurologicity” substracts 
exactly nothing (p. 263). 

Our version of the purely psychological psychologist is the scientist 
who erects his theory and develops his concepts so that the deduced 
theorems can be confirmed or disproved by observations of behavior. 
This we demand of him, and nothing more. The symbols he used for 
theoretical manipulation may have any flavor he likes—neurological, 
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physical, sociological, aesthetic—but such a psychologist is not required 
to specify locus or “real” nature in his theory so long as his concepts 
mediate the prediction of behavior (pp. 263-264). 


Adams (2) first takes Krech to task and then later aims his pungent 
remarks at MacCorquodale and Meehl. Like Kessen and Kimble, 
Adams points out that the answer to Krech’s petulant inquiry as to 
where hypothetical constructs exist, is: “In exactly the same ‘physi- 
cal’ world or Nature as the atom or electron” (p. 68). To Adams, 
Krech’s question is puzzling but in no sense muzzling. He will not 
see science hamstrung by any such set of regulations as Krech sug- 


gests: 


When Krech speaks of “a proper respect to present neurological 
knowledge and theory”... I think he is dead wrong, in spite of his com- 
prehensiveness and important qualifications. The only things to which 
an inquiry owes respect are its phenomena. The attitude of respect on 
the part of an empirical science is never appropriate toward existing 
principles of its own or any other field of inquiry. You break out 
of the bonds of a doctrine and enlarge it only by mot having respect 
for it. We are inherently conservative enough without submitting to 
such restrictions (p. 69). 


And to the MacCorquodale-Meehl suggestion that we should not 
admit hypothetical constructs which “require the existence of en- 
tities and the occurrences of processes which cannot be seriously 
believed because of other knowledge” (77, p. 106), Adams replies: 


...when a notion shows a good deal of versatility and seems to be 
applicable to a variety of phenomena beyond that for which it was 
designed, it becomes a valued construct, irrespective of the immediate 
plausibility of the mechanisms it envisages (p. 73, italics omitted). 


Finally, with regard to Adams, I should note that he gives Hebb 
pretty much the same treatment as he has the others. Adams’ position 
on the issue seems fairly clear. 

Bergmann has dissected the assertions of MacCorquodale and 
Meehl and of Krech and has found them wanting philosophically. 
He notes that “logically and in principle, physiological reduction is 
a certainty” (3, p. 442). But that this is true does not in any way 
eject nonphysiological notions from theories. Relations and proper- 
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ties (states), the stuff of which theories are made, do not literally 
occupy space and yet are as real in a scientific and philosophical 
sense as a nerve or a piece of steel. 

I think this is enough on this issue (or is it really an issue? ). Others 
have spoken out at various times and if one wishes to pursue the 
matter further among the writings of psychologists I would suggest 
Pratt (76), Marx (74), MacKinnon (72), and Davis (4). I have 
indicated four areas along a rather complex dimension which might 
be used as reference points when evaluating the status of a concept. 
I have also shown that where along this continuum concepts should 
be is a matter of considerable argument. I am afraid that this is one 
issue at least where I must take a position that someone will describe 
as vapid eclecticism. But, we are interested in understanding be- 
havior and we should reject nothing which furthers that under- 
standing. Psychology has and will continue to have (in increasing 
numbers, I believe) physiological concepts in its theories and 
psychological concepts in its theories. At the present time physio- 
logical or mechanical concepts are used almost completely in theories 
built around the auditory and visual processes. Examine almost any 
explanatory attempts of the sensory processes and one finds a heavy 
neuro-physio-mechanical component. In the areas in which em- 
pirical knowledge is not so fully developed we may well expect less 
emphasis on the neurophysiological level. Whether we would be 
better off in the long run to junk all our psychological constructs 
and go to the neurophysiological level (as remote as it may seem 
for many phenomena) is not a matter for group decision. I am sure, 
and would hope, that we can have theorizing at all levels of dis- 
course. As the sciences slowly unify through overlapping concepts 
we may see a concomitantly gradual but slow progress toward 
neuro-physiological-chemical-atomic reduction. But this, if true, 
represents a later outcome of scientific endeavors; it does not pre- 
scribe what the efforts of any scientist shall be at the moment. 
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The Nature of Some Explanatory 
Attempts 


INTRODUCTION 


The previous chapter, while in- 
tended to examine some differences among concepts and thus help 
us to understand certain intellectual activities of the scientist, neces- 
sarily introduced some preliminary notions of explanation. The 
present chapter has as its goal a deepening of our comprehension of 
the explanatory attempts prevalent in psychology. I have made some 
distinctions among concepts; these distinctions were intended to 
apply to a concept when it was first introduced by the scientist. I 
also indicated that there may be immigration of concepts from one 
level to another as explanatory attempts grow. An explanatory idea 
is rarely introduced and maintained unaltered. Even in its most 
strictly abstract form it may grow in assigned properties as it reaches 
out to encompass a greater range of empirical phenomena than was 
originally intended. Or, it may shrink in role as other concepts re- 
place some of its functions. So also we find even our most empirical 
concepts incorporated into explanatory attempts so that they too 
may acquire attributed properties or characteristics beyond those 
indicated by the defining operations. It is a by-product of the pres- 
ent chapter to show the nonstatic character of concepts in the hands 
of theoreticians. 

What is explanation? I think I have quite deftly skirted this direct 
question thus far but this source of ambiguity cannot be tolerated 
any longer. To answer it as best I can for our purposes, I shall 
simply make some bald assertions. Within the vision of any one 
scientist explanation has no end. This is true whether we think of as 
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yet undiscovered phenomena which must be explained or which will 
serve to explain, or whether we think in terms of ultimate reduction 
through the pyramid of the sciences even as we now know them. So, 
what can I assert? I can assert that scientists engage in activities the 
outcome of which does two things. First, these activities reduce the 
number of independent phenomena which require explanation. 
Secondly, they reduce the number of assumptions necessary to 
deduce or account for known phenomena. Thus, although we cannot 
tell when we arrive at the ultimate of explanation, namely, an ac- 
counting of all phenomena with the fewest possible assumptions, we 
can, within the orientation implied by the goal, recognize activities 
that are commensurate with the orientation. It is my purpose here 
to sample some of these activities. 

One rough dimension which reflects differences among many ex- 
planatory attempts is the number of postulated processes (Level 4) 
involved in the attempt. Perhaps it would be better to say that the 
dimension represents the ratio between the number of postulated 
processes and number of empirical phenomena (Levels 2 or 3) which 
enter into the explanatory attempt. As in all sectioning attempts 
this one will provide only crude distinctions but it will be satis- 
factory for my purpose. Therefore, the major part of the chapter 
will be divided into three sections, namely, empirical explanation, 
mixed empirical-postulational explanation, and postulational explana- 
tion. Within these sections there will also be some other differences 
oint out as we go along. Following these three sections 
her kinds of explanatory attempts which do not 
easily fit along the rough dimension noted above. Finally, I find it 
necessary to make a number of general remarks in order to complete 


these three chapters on theory or explanation. 


which I will p 
I will discuss some ot! 


EMPIRICAL EXPLANATION 


I suspect that the two words, “empirical explanation,” will to 
many seem contradictory. Yet, within the broad limits I have set 
for trying to understand explanatory attempts in psychology, many 
activities may be described by these two words. In the previous 
chapter, I discussed the idea of operational identification. In its most 
simple and direct form, operational identification is the minimum 
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activity which I allow as a form of empirical explanation. But, there 
are less obvious forms of empirical explanation which also must be 
discussed. As a preview, let me note three possible outcomes of 
empirical explanation, which, while not independent of each other, 
ought to be noted separately. 

First of all, empirical explanation keeps the number of independ- 
ent phenomena requiring explanation to a minimum. Secondly, as 
an outgrowth of persistent attempts at empirical explanation, a given 
phenomenon may acquire a great deal of generality; that is, it is 
shown to be a basic behavioral phenomenon in the sense that it 
occurs under a wide variety of circumstances. Finally, such a 
generalized phenomenon, along with its relationships to stimulus 
variables, may become a principle in an explanatory system whereby, 
along with other principles (empirical or postulated), deductions of 
other phenomena are possible. The first two outcomes will be ap- 
parent in the illustrations of the present section, the third outcome 
will be illustrated in the following section. Our need at the present, 
then, is to look at illustrations of the scientist's activities which 
result in what I am calling empirical explanation, 

1. In the “pure” case of operational identification note is taken of 
the fact that a set of operations used to define one phenomenon are 
identical or nearly so with a set used to define an already established 
phenomenon. It is then simply asserted that we are dealing with a 
single phenomenon. If the comparability of operations is apparent so 
that the community of scientists will accept the identification, 
operational reduction is accomplished. Thus, when Zeller (29) noted 
that his operations, set up to study repression, were not critically 
different from those used to study motivation, he concluded that he 
could not proclaim the experimental isolation of a new phenomenon. 


Of course, when operations for different research are so similar that 


they can be said to be studying the same phenomenon by fiat or 
acclamation, 


this is usually noted before the researches are carried 
out. That is, it is noted that the critical variable used in defining a 
phenomenon is also the critical variable in the research about to be 
done, and the identification is accomplished. The illustration given 
in the previous chapter concerning the number of particular ways 
in which blocking of goal-directed responses may occur to meet the 
definition of frustration is sufficient and we need not dwell on this 
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matter. But, I should mention that factor analysis, as a means of 
keeping the number of independent subject capacities to a minimum, 
while fitting the idea of empirical explanation, always requires the 
carrying out of the research to see if the hypothesized relations do 
indeed exist. I want to turn to instances of empirical explanation 
where the explanation is less obvious than simple operational identi- 
fication. Such a situation is more common. Usually what we have is 
a perceptible difference in operations defining two or more phe- 
nomena and it then becomes a matter of research to see if operational 
identification is justified. 

2. Recently an experiment was performed in which subjects, fol- 
lowing the learning of a paired-associate list, were presented the 
responses in the list and were asked to give the stimuli to which the 
responses had been associated (20). The results showed that con- 
siderable amount of such learning had taken place as inferred from 
the fact that the subjects could recall an appreciable number of the 
stimuli when presented the responses. Should this phenomenon be 
kept differentiated from other operations used to define other forms 
of learning? There is an already established phenomenon called 
incidental learning. The operations for this require that subjects, not 
instructed to learn anything, do in fact learn something. In the ex- 
periment involving the learning of stimuli to responses, subjects were 
instructed to learn S-R associations but no instructions were given 
concerning R-S learning, yet the subjects did in fact learn such 
associations. So, there is a difference in the operations of incidental 
learning and this R-S learning. The common feature in the opera- 
tions is that in both instances the subject learned something when 
not instructed to do so. We might then suggest that essentially we 


are dealing with the same phenomena. 
But, I think that in these situations we should not rush into 


operational identification. By so doing we may overlook phenomena 
which do indeed reflect fundamentally different processes of be- 
havior. So what do we do? I think (in the present illustration) the 
most straightforward manner of reaching a decision is to discover 
if the variables which influence incidental learning in specified ways 
will influence R-S learning in comparable ways. In the previous 
chapter I noted that if the laws relating hunger drive and thirst drive 
to behavior were appreciably different, we must keep these two 
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separate. So also, if we find that incidental learning and R-S learning 
do not respond to variables in the same manner, these also must be 
kept separate. On the other hand, if behavior does change in much 
the same way when the same variables are manipulated in the two 
situations, I think we would arrive at a conclusion that we are 
essentially dealing with the same processes and that the difference in 
the two operations is behaviorally irrelevant. Thus, by such proce- 
dures, we may avoid talk of two concepts where one is sufficient. 
Let us be sure we understand the implications of operational 
identification as a means of empirical explanation, whether this 
operational reduction occurs by fiat or as a result of the sort of 
research described above in the case of incidental learning and R-S 
learning. The sole initial consequence of operational identification 


is to keep the number of independent behavioral phenomena to a 


minimum and in this sense only does it have explanatory value. For 


example, even if R-S learning is shown to be a simple manifestation 
of incidental learning, the latter having concept precedence, inci- 
dental learning per se is not explained. But, the pervasiveness or 
generality of incidental learning is increased so that it becomes 
apparent that when it is explained a rather large chunk of behavior 
will be included under the explanatory system. 

3- Operational identification does not always follow the order 
of events indicated above; that is, it does not always occur by identi- 
fying a “new” phenomenon as being in fact produced by operations 
comparable to an already established phenomenon. There are in- 
stances in which one attempts to establish a new phenomenon and 
then show that it will account for (reproduces the operations of) 
an already established phenomenon. This peculiar reversal of proce- 
dure might seem contrary to my “law” of concept precedence. But, 
let us get an illustration before us and then evaluate the implications. 

A universal phenomenon of serial learning is the bowed serial- 
position curve. Items at the beginning and end of a list are learned 
rapidly, those in the middle most slowly. More specifically, the item 
just past the middle is learned most slowly so that the serial-position 
curve is nonsymmetrical—it is skewed. Explanations of this skewness 
have been attempted (e.g., 75) using postulated processes, but in one 
approach to the problem an attempt was made to account for it by 
showing it was simply the reflection of another empirical phe- 
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nomenon but one which had not yet been demonstrated (27). The 
reasoning was about as follows. The serial position curve makes it 
possible to say in a factual manner that in learning a serial list the 
subject acquires items in a forward direction and also in a backward 
direction. Thus, in a ro-item list, as learning takes place Item 1 will 
elicit Item 2 before Item 2 will elicit Item 3 and so on for forward 
learning. Item 9 will elicit Item 10 before 8 will elicit 9 and so on, in 
the backward direction. The forward and backward learning situa- 
tions are not operationally comparable. In forward learning a re- 
sponse becomes a stimlus for the next response whereas in backward 
learning a stimulus becomes a response for the preceding stimulus. 
Now, after making this analysis, the investigator noted that if back- 
ward learning took place more slowly than forward learning the 
skewness in the serial position curve would be simply a consequence 
of this fact. However, it would be necessary to show that backward 
learning did indeed take place more slowly than did forward learn- 
ing and this had to be demonstrated outside the serial-learning 
situation. For, if a difference in forward and backward learning is 
to be used to account for skewness, then the difference must be 
independent of a situation in which skewness would inevitably occur. 
This was tested and the results showed that backward learning did 
take place more slowly than did forward learning. 

ifference in forward and backward learn- 


Having established the di y 
ing, what does the investigator say? Essentially what he can conclude 
is that the operations of serial learning allow forward and backward 
learning to take place; backward learning has been shown to be 
slower than forward learning. Therefore, the skewness in the serial 

osition curve is explained at the empirical level (is operationally 
identified with) forward and backward learning. When the dif- 
ference in forward and backward learning is explained so also will 
be the skewness in the serial-position curve. 

But what about this business of concept precedence which 1 
insisted upon when discussing operational definitions in Chapter 3? 
Doesn’t the present illustration deny concept precedence? Not 

even if it did we should allow for some 


basically, although I think i 
flexibility in such arbitrarily trumped-up rules. The idea of concept 


precedence indicated that when two phenomena had been identified 
with essentially the same set of operations, precedence is given the 
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one which has greatest generality. Essentially this means that priority 
is given the phenomenon which will occur in a situation in which the 
other could not, by its conceptualized nature, possibly occur. Thus, 
in the present illustration, “skewness” could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to occur in a situation that is independent of serial learning. 
Skewness is tied to serial learning. But, the difference between for- 
ward and backward learning is not so tied; it occurs independently 
of the serial-learning situation, and therefore has precedence. Prece- 
dence in situations like this is not achieved by temporal priority of 
discovery but by generality of the phenomenon involved. I think 


you would agree that simply because skewness was discovered 


earlier than was the difference in forward and backward learning we 
should not insist on sa 


ying that skewness caused the difference in 
forward and backward learning nor even that differences in forward 
and backward learning are simply a manifestation of skewness. 
Although I shall not give any detail, I would like to call attention 
to the fact that explanations of spread of effect based on number 
biases (e.g., 16) is a case of Operational identification in which the 
empirical demonstration of number biases followed spread of effect. 
Let us move along to other forms of empirical explanation which, 
though in the long run representing a form of operational identifica- 
a are somewhat more subtle than those we have examined thus 
ar, 


4. We have seen that operational identification as a means of 
explanation ties directly into our previous material on operational 
definitions per se. And, since operational definitions are intimately 
related to basic matters of experimental design, we might expect that 
certain matters of design must inevitably arise when discussing forms 
of empirical explanation where this is achieved largely by opera- 
tional identification. One sometimes hears the criticism that we are 
somewhat overly concerned with details of experimental design in 
our quest for the purification of relationships and phenomena. We 
are offered the other alternative of looking for general principles 
which will subsume the detailed findings; the general principles will 
supersede any of the minute purifications resulting from close at- 
tention to the details of our research operations. None would deny 
that the search for general principles is a primary goal of science. 
But I would venture an opinion that one possible way of attaining 
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this goal is through purification of designs so that fundamental be- 
havioral principles are laid open for inspection. Fundamental be- 
havioral phenomena can only mean phenomena which occur under 
a wide variety of situations. But, it seems possible to me that this 
pervasiveness can be masked unless we pay close attention to the 
fundamental operations involved in our research and do not allow 
apparent differences in research operations to mask the basic com- 
monality which may underlie several superficially different sets of 
operations. The following illustration is appropriate. 
Approximately 20 years ago, secondary reward (or symbolic 
reward or reinforcement) became a generally accepted phenomenon. 
Subsequently, experiments began to be reported which, in simplified 
form, showed that if a rat is given food on every other trial in a 
simple maze (partial reinforcement) the learning was about as rapid 
as if food were given after each trial (100 per cent reinforcement). 
The fact that such a finding was contrary to a general conception of 
learning is relevant, perhaps, only for understanding the motivation 
of the scientist who did the work with which I am concerned in 
this illustration. Rather than accept the findings as indicating a new 
henomenon with which the theory must directly cope, this investi- 
gator (6) took a careful look at the operations of partial reinforce- 
ment experiments and concluded that it was a reasonable guess that 
the results could be accounted for by the operation of secondary 
reinforcement. That is to say that there is no new phenomenon 
involved; the operations for studying partial reinforcement did not 
eliminate the operation of secondary reinforcement on trials when 
no primary reward was received. Thus, the secondary reinforce- 
ment on every other trial may have resulted in learning nearly as 
great in amount as would primary reward. If this guess was correct, 
the removal of secondary rewarding possibilities should result in 
clear superiority of the roo per cent reinforcement procedure. 
Research confirmed this expectation. In short, as far as learning was 
concerned, the partial reinforcement situation simply allowed for 
the operation of an already established phenomenon and no new 
principle of behavior need be assumed. (I am not here concerned 
with the fact that there now seem clearly to be independent be- 
havioral phenomena associated with partial reinforcement that are 
not simple manifestations of the operation of secondary reward. I 
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am interested in the idea here that purifying designs may keep the 
number of independent phenomena to a minimum as well as exhibit 
the generality of certain phenomena.) There are other instances 
which also aid in arriving at the conclusion that secondary reward is 
a very widespread phenomenon. It has now been used essentially as 
an empirical postulate in certain explanatory systems (e.g., 24) from 
which, in conjunction with other postulates, other phenomena can 
be deduced. The generality of the phenomenon of secondary reward, 
while certainly confirmed by many direct tests, has also been ex- 
tended by perceptive investigators who have noted that procedures 
in certain experiments, designed to study different phenomena, 


were not pure in the sense that they did not exclude the operations 
used to demonstrate secon 


dary reward. Generality is added by 
default, 

As a matter of fact, some 
Chapter 5 are really illustratio 
the scientist simply notes that 
new phenomenon (again let 
in a very general way to in 
ship) did not in effect do so 
sibility that the results repre 
that was allowed to occur. 


illustrations of errors in design in 
ns of empirical explanation. That is, 
operations presumed to demonstrate a 
me remind you that I use phenomenon 
clude even a simple empirical relation- 
because they did not eliminate the pos- 
sent an already established phenomenon 
So we see that our designs must keep up 
; the more phenomena we define in an 
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nomenon has in general been resistant to attempts to incorporate it 
into certain learning theories. In 1951 other investigators (28) in 
studying the operations noted a certain basic similarity between them 
and other sets of operations used to establish secondary, stimulus 
generalization (e.g., 22), this latter phenomenon having been demon- 
strated in a not too convincing manner but enough so to insure its 
acceptance as a reliable phenomenon. Now the investigators set up 
a situation in which a common response would be attached to two 
stimuli, as is the case in secondary stimulus generalization, but which 
could also be true for sensory preconditioning. But, in one condi- 
tion the stimuli were presented simultaneously as in sensory pre- 
conditioning and in another separately, as in secondary stimulus 
generalization. In the second situation, the usual conception of 
sensory preconditioning would not lead one to expect positive re- 
sults, i.e., that sensory preconditioning would occur. Yet, both 
situations would have the common operation of having the same 
response to both stimuli; this commonality was thought to be the 
critical part of the operations for both phenomena. If this is the case, 
both situations should show about the same frequency of response 
on test trials following the use of one as a conditioned stimulus and 
the other as the test stimulus, and both should be greater than the 
controls. This is exactly what happened, and the investigators con- 
cluded that sensory preconditioning is just a special case of secondary 
stimulus generalization; in both instances the critical operation is the 
making of a common response to two different stimuli. I might 
mention that this is quite obviously a rather indirect form of opera- 
tional identification and has just a small assumptive component, 
he sensory preconditioning situation a common 
both stimuli. I doubt if anyone would 
seriously suggest that this assumption is not warranted. bud 

6. Let me now turn to another case of operational identifica- 
tion in which a behavioral phenomenon may be reduced to reflect 
completely and faithfully the operation of a simple physiological 
principle. I say “may” because the reduction process still has to be 
carried out and may not succeed. But, our main concern is with the 
logic of the intent. s : 

‘A well-established perceptual phenomenon is known as brightness 
contrast. It may be produced by several specific sets of operations, 


namely, that in t 
response does occur to 
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but the one I will use by way of illustration is foveal contrast. Into 
one eye two small square fields of light are fed, one called the 
inducing field and the other the test field. The amount of contrast 
varies as a function of several factors. For our purposes consider the 
squares to be joined on one side. As the inducing field gets brighter 
than the test field, the test field appears to get dimmer. The amount 
by which it appears to get dimmer is determined by the subject 
adjusting the brightness of a square focused on the fovea of the 
other eye. The square, of course, is of the same size as each of the 
Squares on the other fovea. The adjustable brightness square is 
changed until the subject indicates that its brightness is equal to the 
brightness of the test field in the other eye. 

The empirical explanation which might serve adequately for this 
phenomenon is scatter. Scatter is simply the name for the fact that 
the vitreous humour of the eye does not transmit light perfectly, 
slight imperfections allowing the light to scatter somewhat. Thus, if 
an image with perfectly sharp contours is projected into the eye, 
because of scatter it will not arrive on the fovea with the same such 
sharpness. That such Scattering takes place is a well-established fact. 
It is believed that brightness contrast may be entirely due to this 
scatter. To try to effect such an operational identification from a 
behavioral phenomenon to a physiological phenomenon, two steps 
are planned. First, the variables which effect brightness scatter will 
be manipulated again but this time scatter will be measured directly. 
If the variables should effect scatter in the same way they’ effect 
brightness contrast, and if the entire amount of brightness contrast 
can be shown to be isomorphic with the Scatter, it could be con- 
cluded that the visual system beyond the fovea is transmitting per- 


fectly that which falls upon it. Secondly, one could separate out 
subjects who have little 


tests. Again, let me say that whether 
not the issue in our using the illustra 
investigator that is important for th 
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later) and it may well be that discrepancies will be found in the 
case of this particular phenomenon. 

If the reader is still uncomfortable with the illustrations that I have 
been giving, that is, uncomfortable in the sense that such illustrations 
do not square with the usual idea of explanation, I shall now proceed 
to examples that probably will be found somewhat more consonant 
with the usual idea of explanation. However, it will be noted in these 
following illustrations that essentially nothing is being changed; ex- 
planation is still being attempted by operational identification. 

7. I have indicated that an outcome of persistent operational- 
identification thinking concerning a phenomenon is that the phe- 
nomenon may gather generality. The greater the number of situations 
in which it is shown to be present, the more it becomes accepted as 
a general law of behavior. Thus, in the history of a phenomenon 
we see that we first have a working hypothesis that the phenomenon 
(not previously shown to have generality) will appear in a new 
situation where the operations may appear to be superficially differ- 
ent from those used in the original definition. As more and more 
tests give positive results the generality of the phenomenon becomes 
accepted. As long as the operations involved in a piece of research 
include the basic variation defining the phenomenon, certainty that 
it will appear becomes high regardless of other “distracting” opera- 
tions involved. Thus, the relationship known as Weber’s Law has 
been confirmed in so many situations that it is expected to be opera- 


tive in any judgmental situation where variations in magnitude of 


stimulation occur. 
It would be patent misrepresentation were I to leave the impres- 


sion that this accretion of generality of an empirical phenomenon 
proceeds smoothly through the succession of researches. Sometimes 
a phenomenon is found to occur in two or three somewhat differ- 
ent situations and as a consequence of this tonic the investigator be- 
comes somewhat brash, jumping far afield of the essential operations 
in his speculation concerning the pervasiveness of the phenomenon. 
This may lead to conceptual clashes if it encroaches upon a domain 
where other explanatory ideas have taken up squatter’s rights. Thus, 
the attempts to explain certain perceptual phenomena by indicating 
that they were manifestations of learning was met with resistance 
by those who held that these phenomena resulted from fundamental 
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properties of sensory organization and were relatively unsullied by 
learning. In such conflicts, of course, the rigor of research must 
be substituted for the rancor of words. Empirical phenomena which 
may at first hold promise of great generality in the investigators’ 
conceptual speculation may eventually be cut back empirically so 
that the phenomenon will be shown to occur only under a highly 
restricted set of operations. For example, in my own area of research, 
distributed practice was thought to be superior to massed practice 
for learning verbal material of many kinds presented in many ways. 
Research shows now that this is simply not the case; the phenomenon 
can be produced only under a highly specific set of conditions. The 
history of science shows many phenomena which in the initial stages 
of work upon them gave little indication or promise of achieving the 
great generality which they later attained. 


It seems to me that in the stage of science where there is emphasis 


on empirical growth (such as I judge psychology to be in at the 
present time) we may ex 


t pect many of these attempts at empirical- 
extension to break out. The scientist seeks for general laws in at- 


tempts to avoid being faced continually with pesky isolated sets of 
data. If, through operational identification, these facts can be shown 
to be manifestations of a few basic phenomena the science advances 
rapidly. One can note these tentative probings in several areas in our 
literature at the present time. The recent emphasis on motivational 
factors in perception is one illustration. As another, one of my col- 
leagues (8) systematically compared the influence of certain vari- 
ables on some motor learning phenomena and the influence of these 
same variables on certain perceptual phenomena. The striking com- 
parability has led him to suggest that we are not dealing with dis- 
parate functions in the two fields. Helson’s adaptation level (13), 
which is basically an empirical phenomenon, has been demonstrated 
in several judgmental situations and it is tentatively suggested that it 
will occur in a much wider range of situations. Berg (3) has sug- 
gested that response sets, shown in a number of situations, may also 
operate in personality and interest inventories and that the scores on 
these tests may reflect largely differential response sets which are 
independent of the content of the test item, I suspect that when the 


implication of this attempt at empirical extension is fully realized 
we may expect words to fly. 
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So we see that throughout our science, attempts at operational 
identification are being carried on constantly. Their consequence is 
to keep the number of independent phenomena down to a minimum 
and to determine the degree of generality of these phenomena. They 
result from what may itself be a fundamental principle of behavior, 
namely, to think of new things in terms of things about which we 


already know. 


MIXED EMPIRICAL-POSTULATIONAL EXPLANATION 


In empirical explanation as discussed in the previous section 
neither postulated processes nor hypothetical properties were in- 
volved. If there is a hypothetical component involved in empirical 
explanation it is usually no more than a working hypothesis that 
“this” phenomenon will occur as a result of this set of operations. 
Usually there is no deductive component directly involved in the 
operational identification. I have tried to show that operational iden- 
tification is a basic scientific activity, not mere pedantry, and that 
these simple working hypotheses that often guide operational reduc- 
tion may have startling implications when they trespass on sup- 

osedly well-conceptualized areas of behavior. In the present section, 
while we fully realize the futility of trying to hold to clear-cut 
categories in material of this sort, we propose to proceed to a dis- 
cussion of explanatory attempts which, like operational reduction, 
start with the working hypothesis which directs operational iden- 
tification. But, in addition, since simple operational identification 
will not incorporate the phenomena under consideration, postula- 
tional steps are necessary. f i 

I suspect that empirical-postulational explanatory attempts will have 
much more of the aura of “true” theory than did empirical explana- 
tion. Furthermore, explanatory attempts by empirical-postulational 
techniques are widespread in psychology and I will not be able to 
give this type of explanation adequate representation in the space 
I feel I can allot to it. By their nature, they are simply more com- 
plicated than empirical explanations and even Aoa I E 
in giving illustrations they must take considerable space. We have 
books intended to incorporate broad areas of behavior into an €x- 
planatory system which uses this mixture of operational reduction 
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and postulation. For example, Personality and Psychotherapy by 
Miller and Dollard (7) assumes the reliability of a wide variety of 
clinical phenomena, then by a deft mixture of operational identifica- 
tion and postulated processes and relationships attempts to account 
for these phenomena. I cannot, of course, review such a system 
and must stick to my policy of examining miniature explanatory 
attempts. 

1. In the general area of learning and retention, I suppose that 
no empirical phenomenon enters into more explanatory systems than 
does stimulus generalization. The use of this phenomenon in a 
miniature explanatory system may be illustrated by Spence’s classic 
account of certain facts of discrimination learning in animals (23). 
More specifically, it was an accounting of discrimination-learning 
facts which suggested that animals learn relations among stimuli, 
thus leading to what is known as transposition behavior. If an animal 
learns to approach a 5-unit stimulus and avoid a 10-unit stimulus, 
then when a 10-unit stimulus and a 15-unit stimulus are presented 
together, transposition is said to occur if the animal chooses the 
1o-unit stimulus, Such behavior led to the belief by some that the 
animal learned to “choose the smaller or weaker of two stimuli” so 
that when the 10o- and 15-unit stimuli were presented together it 
chose ‘the smaller. Spence’s approach was to show that this inter- 
pretation is not necessarily required. 

First, the phenomenon of stimulus generalization was assumed to 
be operating in such learning situations. Since stimulus generaliza- 
tion had been independently demonstrated in many learning situa- 
tions the assumption is hardly open to question. When an animal 
is rewarded for making an approach response to a stimulus (the 
correct response) a gradient of stimulus generalization can be shown 
empirically to exist. There was fragmentary evidence that a similar 
gradient might exist around the negative stimulus, which means that 
not only did the animal learn to avoid the particular stimulus which 
was not rewarded but also other stimuli similar to it, with the 
tendency to avoid being less and less as stimuli became less and less 
similar to the negative training stimulus. This is the entire empirical 
content of the theory. But in addition, certain characteristics 
were postulated for these phenomena. (a) Particular shapes for 
the positive and negative gradients of stimulus generalization 
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were postulated; (b) a postulated interaction that whenever 
the two gradients overlap the response tendencies summate alge- 
braically; (c) the animal will always respond to the stimulus with 
the greatest net positive habit strength. With this system Spence 
could predict transposition behavior and could also predict in what 
situations transposition behavior would fail to occur. This latter 

rediction would not be expected by one who used the relational 
approach, thus, supposedly, a test of two opposing conceptions was 
possible. 

Now what did Spence do in constructing this theory? He took 
an empirical phenomenon, stimulus generalization, which I would 
call a Level-2 concept. But, in assigning the hypothetical proper- 
ties (particular shapes to the generalization gradient and inter- 
action) he is using what I have called Level-4 thinking. Whether 
we should now call stimulus generalization a Level-4 concept or 
not, or whether one even wants to think in terms of levels is rela- 
tively unimportant as long as we see the nature of the scientist’s 
thinking which is involved. I have maintained that we do not work 
with static concepts; this is an illustration of that fact. I would also 
like to note again, as I did in the previous chapter, that explanatory 
attempts involving postulated processes always involve two or more 
processes and a postulated interaction between them. 

2. We have already seen how Hebb’s (72) theorizing leads him 
to the neurophysiological level. It is my belief, however, that 
whether the scientist “lowers” himself to the neurophysiological 
level or whether he “raises” himself to the abstract level, the funda- 
mental characteristics of his thought processes do not differ. Re- 
search resulting from the different practices may! differ in that the 
neurophysiological reductionist is making assertions about the nature 
of neurophysiological processes and may, therefore, attempt to de- 
termine independently the validity of these assertions by neuro- 
physiological research. But, it need not be so. However, let us take 
a look at a fragment of Hebb’s theorizing and hope we won't be 
doing him a serious injustice as we illustrate the empirical-postula- 
tional approach. For simplicity, I shall state that the primary be- 
havioral phenomenon which Hebb is trying to explain in this system 
within a system is memory. The summary name for his ae 
explanatory mechanism is the cell assembly. What he tries to do 1$ 
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explain how memories are established. To do this he believes he 
must have a mechanism for a temporary reverberation of the neural 


be relevant, i.e., the fact that neurons have certain structures, that 
there are synaptic junctions between cells, that one’ cell may fire 
another, and so on. He also shows that evidence is fairly clear on 
the fact that there is a reverberatory trace occurring among simple 
neuron circuits under certain Conditions. But, also looking at the 
the fact that a simple circuit of 
berate long enough to establish per- 


events underlie the behavioral phenom 
Considering Hebb’s and Spence’s j 


We must not allow ourselves to believe 
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independent from those so used, does the explanation lose its “ad 
hocness” and become a predictive system. And again, I must insist 
that to say an explanation is ad hoc is not to damn either it or the 
scientific activity which led to it. For, to find the proper combina- 
tion of postulated characteristics (in these cases used in conjunction 
with certain empirical relationships) that will generate the known 
facts is not an easy job as long as the scientist adheres to the prin- 
ciple that the number of postulated processes must be appreciably 
fewer than the number of operationally independent phenomena for 
which these processes are to account. 

Secondly, it might seem at first in looking at Spence’s approach 
versus Hebb’s approach that Hebb’s postulational attempts are much 
more circumscribed by the situation than is Spence’s. That is, it 
might be thought that Hebb must work at the postulational level 
within a very narrow range of possibilities because he is so re- 
stricted by neurophysiological facts against which his postulates 
must not run contrary. If this be true, however, it must be clear 
that this is not a consequence of reductionism versus nonreduc- 
tionism. In the particular kind of explanation which I am consider- 
ing (combined empirical and postulational) the scientist is bound 
only by the known empirical phenomena (and their relationships 
with known variables) which are used as the empirical component 
of the explanatory attempt. Thus, while Spence postulated the spe- 
cific form of the generalization gradient, it did not contradict the 
essential but general fact that the gradient falls as some function of 
similarity to the training stimulus. Likewise, Hebb did not postu- 
late any characteristics which contradicted any known character- 
istics of the nervous impulse. Thus, how much one may be initially 
restricted in his explanatory attempts depends upon the amount of 
empirical content he starts with. We might have instances in which 
the empirical content was low, hence little restriction is imposed 
on the nature of the postulated processes. On the other hand, if we 
empirical content as a base for an explanatory 
do not necessarily) restrict the diversity of the 
One might contrast Spence’s theory of dis- 
crimination learning where the empirical content is low and postu- 
lated content is high, with his theory of delay of reward learning 
where the empirical content 1s relatively high and the postulated 


bring a great deal of 
system we may (but 
postulational attempts. 
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relatively low (24). I do not know, however, whether or not these 
two parts of an explanatory system are always reciprocals; the 
only point I wish to make is that it does not seem to me that 
the reductionist is any more restricted in his fantasies than As 
the nonreductionist. Any differences in restriction that occur in 
empirical-postulational explanation probably results from differ- 
ences in extensiveness of empirical phenomena and laws about them 
that are put into the explanatory system in the first place. 

Third, I should note briefly how the empirical-postulational ex- 
planatory attempts may lead to two different ways of verification. 
First, we may in many cases test directly the postulated character- 
istics assigned the empirical phenomena of the system. Thus, Spence 
postulated a specific form of the generalization gradient and one 
could test this directly. If such a test showed that the postulated 
shape does not exist in fact then the system would have to be 
altered to encompass this necessary change. So also may neuro- 
physiological evidence confirm or deny some of Hebb’s postulated 
processes, Secondly, one may empirically test deductions which stem 
from the system, and I think we would agree that this is less direct 
(although no more or less valid or critical) than the direct tests of 
assumptions. Either method leads to clarification and evaluation of 
explanatory attempts. Indeed, if in the neurophysiological form of 
theorizing all assumptions are tested and confirmed then the explana- 
tory system becomes no more than an elaborate form of strict em- 
pirical explanation arrived at in a different manner than was dis- 
cussed for such forms of explanation. However, the same degree of 
certainty can be attained by positive tests of postulated character- 
istics at the abstract level although I Suspect that for equal degrees 
of certainty a greater number of tests is required when dealing with 
abstract processes. But let me now turn back to further illustrations 
of empirical-postulational explanation. 

3. As I have suggested earlier, explanatory attempts dealing with 
behavior associated with sensory processes have rather consistently 
turned to neurophysiological mechanisms. Most of these explana- 
tions must necessarily take on the combined empirical-postulational 
approach. The empirical content usually refers to neurophysiological 
(or chemical, or electrical, or mechanical) facts and the postulational 
procedures are used to fill in the gaps not covered by these facts. 
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For example, certain theories of hearing, in an effort to account for 
phenomenal pitch, start with the fact that the basilar membrane 
exists in a closed “container” surrounded by fluid. This fluid, fol- 
lowing the physical laws of fluid in a closed system, will take certain 
wave patterns when the flexible walls of the cochlea are flexed by 
pressure changes occurring as a result of auditory stimulation. The 

ostulation comes in suggesting how the wave patterns may stimu- 
late the cells of the basilar membrane and how subsequent nerve 
impulses could mediate phenomenal pitch. The range of postulation 
is also restricted by certain known facts such as rate of firing of 
certain nerve cells, pattern of firings in the nerve trunk, and so on. 

Consider the visual modality. It is a well-established fact that in 
the rods of the retina there is a chemical substance, rhodopsin, 
which changes (bleaches) when exposed to light. Other facts, which 
I shall not detail, show almost beyond doubt that this substance is 
involved critically in instigating impulses in the optic nerve, but just 
how this is done (as well as filling in other gaps) becomes a matter 
of postulation. In general, I think it is a fair evaluation to say that 
neurophysiological facts enter strongly into most explanations deal- 
ing with sensory phenomena and that postulational efforts are 
directed toward filling in gaps in this neurophysiological knowledge. 


POSTULATIONAL EXPLANATIONS 


In the previous section we have seen how empirical laws and 
postulated “Jaws” (Jaw-like statements of hypothetical processes) 
may be used to mediate empirical phenomena. With pure postula- 
tional explanations the basic relationships from which deductions 
are made are all postulated. There are a few pure cases of such 
explanatory systems in psychology- From the point of view of the 
philosopher of science who may feel strongly about the elegance of 
explanatory systems; I suspect these pure postulational systems 
represent works of beauty. The most notable illustration in psy- 
chology of the pure postulational approach is the Mathematico- 
Deductive Theory of Rote Learning, by Hull et al (15). This work 
contains 18 postulates not one of which is a direct statement of an 
empirically „determined behavioral law. The postulates were arri ed 
at because deductions from them would account for a wide range of 
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phenomena in the area of rote learning. Subsequent work by Hull 
uses both empirical and postulated laws in the systems. For our pur- 
poses here, we will examine a miniature system dealing with a rela- 
tively restricted area of animal behavior. 

In the area of animal learning there is a well-established phenom- 
enon of alternation behavior. This behavior is most clearly seen in a 
simple T-maze. If food is placed in both arms of the maze and the 
animal given a series of massed trials, it will tend to alternate be- 


tween the two arms on successive trials, Several variables influence 
the extent or amount of alternation, 


ings have been offered for these facts 
near pure case of 
by Glanzer (77), 
However, I shall 
aspects which are 
Postulate 1. Ea 
there develops a 
satiation reduces 
that object. 
Postulate 2. The same 


Different theoretical account- 
; the one I wish to discuss is a 
postulational explanation. This theory, developed 
is presented as one postulate with several parts. 
outline it here in different form and omit certain 
not necessary for our purpose. 

ch moment an organism perceives a stimulus-object 
quantity of stimulus satiation to the object. Stimulus 
the organism’s tendency to make any response to 


veloped to an object will be gen- 


€ as a direct function of similarity 
of the objects, 


Postulate 4. Various 
additively, 

Now, let us see what we have. 
ing of alternation phenomena, 
defined as Level-2 concepts. The 
is involved is stimulus Satiation; 
The characteristics assigned sti 


quantities of stimulus satiation combine 


We are trying to give an account- 
these phenomena usually being 
single hypothetical process which 
this is clearly a Level-4 concept. 


mulus satiation by postulation are 
those characteristics needed to account for the fact of alternation 


behavior and the influence of certain stimulus variables on its 
amount. Postulate 1 as stated assumes that an organism may develop 
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a tendency to respond to an object but makes no provisions for how 
this tendency has developed. We might suspect that this tendency 
to respond developed largely from learning; however, the first 
postulate says only that stimulus satiation develops to an object as a 
consequence of perceiving it and irrespective of how the tendency 
arose to respond to the object, stimulus satiation will reduce that 
tendency. 

Postulate 2 is a quantitative statement of the development and 
dissipation of stimulus satiation. The postulate says that if an animal 
stares (to put it crudely) at an object, stimulus satiation develops 
linearly but at the same time dissipates as a negative exponential 
function of time. Obviously, to determine the net satiation at any 
moment the accretion and dissipation functions must somehow be 
summed. This Glanzer does, so that the amount of stimulus satia- 
tion effective as a function of perceiving time is an increasing nega- 
tive exponential function of time; this statement, in effect, becomes 
a first deduction from a consideration of the properties assigned the 
accretion and dissipation of the satiation. 

Postulate 3 comes near to being an empirical postulate, but it 
actually isn’t. It is an empirical fact that response tendencies do 
generalize as a function of similarity, but Glanzer is saying that this 
hypothetical state also generalizes, and one cannot have a true em- 
pirical law of a hypothetical process. Postulate 4 is needed, among 
other reasons, so that stimulus satiation developed to two or more 
similar stimulus objects can be functionally unified. 

Why was this process of stimulus satiation postulated and why 
were its particular characteristics postulated? To repeat what I have 
said on several occasions earlier, this was done because by so doing 
they will account for certain facts; that is, the facts were used to 
induce the process and its characteristics. But, with these character- 
istics available, certain new phenomena are predicted and it is thus 
possible to evaluate somewhat the effectiveness of the formulation. 
The system should, of course, predict the phenomena on which it 
was built; but will it predict something new? Let us look first at 
the basic phenomena. If the animal on one trial takes one arm of a 
T-maze, a certain amount of stimulus satiation will be built up so 


that on an immediately succeeding trial the animal will very likely 
take the other arm since no stimulus satiation (or at least less) exists 
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for it. It can also be seen that as time between trials increases, alter- 
nation behavior will decrease, for the satiation will dissipate in the 
interval between trials. A number of other established facts also 
follow. Then, Glanzer lists a number of predictions which stem 
from the theory which have not as yet been tested. He further ex- 
plores the implications of the postulates for situations with more than 
two alternatives. And he also suggests how other phenomena, not 


immediately seen to be related to alternation behavior, 


may be de- 
duced from the system. For example, exploratory behavior, usually 


thought of as a special kind of drive, may be deduced from the 
postulates. Finally, he makes tentative suggestions concerning cer- 


tain human behavior which might be subsumed under such a set 
of postulates. 


Now, whether one likes the 
and whether or not there are c 
tell when perceiving is occur 
Glanzer has in general taken i 


approach Glanzer has used or not, 
ertain vaguenesses (e.g., how do we 
ting?), I think we must admit that 
nto account certain “rules” of theory 
construction which are often suggested. First, he has relatively few 
assumptions; he has shown how these assumptions may account for 
a number of facts about alternation behavior; he has indicated how 
implications of the theory may be tested by performing new sets of 
operations, and he explores the implications of the theory far beyond 
the facts associated with simple alternation behavior, Whether it is 
as satisfactory as other attempts in accounting for the same behavior 
is up to the experts in the particular field to decide. 

I shall give no further illustrations of the strict postulational 
approach. Our discussion of Level-4 concepts gave us considerable 
by way of illustrating the thinking which goes into these kinds of 
explanatory systems and furthermore, there is no essential difference 
between the combined empirical-postulational approach and the 
postulational once the postulates are brought together. It should be 
noted, however, that in the sense of making direct tests of postu- 
lates, as we can when an empirical postulate is involved, it is not 
often possible when the approach is purely postulational. Many tests 


must be made in terms of implications of the interaction of the 
processes and their characteristics, 


Let me review what I have done th 


r i us far in this chapter. First I 
presented illustrations of what I have 


called empirical explanation, 
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from simple operational identification to more subtle forms whereby 
research was involved to see if two or more phenomena, originally 
believed to be independent, could be fitted into a single basic set of 
operations. I then gave illustrations of some explanatory attempts 
which combine empirical phenomena or laws and postulated proc- 
esses as axioms or principles from which phenomena are deduced. 
The third form of explanation was the pure postulational. In the 
previous chapter various types of concepts used throughout psy- 
chology were discussed, certain of these concepts being definitely 
explanatory ones. When we put together the material of this pre- 
vious chapter with that of the present chapter have we exhausted 
the theoretical behavior shown by psychologists? Of course not, 
although I would venture a statistical opinion that in one way or 
another the discussion has included the bulk of such explanatory 
behavior which is clearly oriented toward research findings. Never- 
theless, I now want to proceed with consideration of other explana- 
tory approaches which do not fit well into my previous sections. 
Finally, I will discuss other issues which are related to the general 


problem of explanation in psychology. 


MODELS 


In light of current trends in psychology it is almost obligatory 
that I say something about models as explanatory devices. As might 
his type of explanation is by no means unrelated to the 
y discussed. I say this “type” of explanation 
Jar definable way in which the term is used 
by all writers. By now I think we know better than to expect such 
good fortune. While it is my understanding that the term does have 
a fairly specific meaning in the physical sciences, it a ee 
psychology. I am not going to state a specific definition but rather 
will discuss a number of different scientific activities which have at 
one time or another been referred to as making use of models. 

If I may be allowed a somewhat specious statement for a yea 
of making what seems to me a fairly relevant poaa a is tha hi 
use of models is simply another means by i we arp a 
understand the unknown through the use of the known. a 
other means because if we examine the explanatory attempts already 


be expected, t 
types we have previousl 
as if there was a particu 
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discussed we note this fundamental theme. Operational identifica- 
tion (empirical explanation) is clearly this sort of thinking; and, 
when postulated processes enter into explanatory systems the char- 
acteristics of these processes almost inevitably are similar to some- 
thing about which we already know (20). It seems intellectually 
compatible, almost to the point of necessity, that we think of new 
phenomena in terms of events and relationships and characteristics 
about which we already know. Yet the seeming inevitableness of 
this mode of thought should not make us complacent, for without 
doubt many of the great strokes of explanatory genius have come 
about because the scientist did break through this intellectual re- 
striction and allowed his imagination to focus on implications of rela- 
tionships foreign to those about which he had previously thought. 
For our purposes, the term “model” may be said to be introduced 
in two different contexts. Whether or not these two contexts are 
completely distinct is of little consequence; at least an examination 
of these contexts will give us some insight into activities of research 
psychologists which we have not hitherto discussed fully. 
Research models. Research in a relatively new area of investiga- 
tion is seldom undertaken without some co 
That is, it is seldom undertaken without 
the nature of the phenomena and perha 
them. These predilections are usually 
the initial working hypotheses, i.e 


initially. If one studied the personal history of the particular scien- 
tist involved one could probably determine the source of these 
orienting attitudes, as they have been recently called (9), Let me 
give you an illustration of what I mean by these research models. In 
the last few years there has been a rather marked growth in interest 
in studying the thought processes experimentally. Several investi- 
gators have offered research models which they believe might be 
useful in the initial attacks on the area. Thus, Bartlett (2) views 
thinking as having a counterpart in motor learning, and the research 
he would undertake would be directed initially by this conception. 
Kendler (77) believes certain phenomena of simple conditioning 
will be evident in problem-solving behavior. From such conceptions 
certain variables are suggested as being important; hence the initial 


nceptual scheme in mind. 
some preconception as to 
ps the processes lying behind 
lightly held but they do afford 
+, what variables to investigate 
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investigations are directed toward determining the influence of these 
variables. 

In the above illustrations the research model was derived from 
another area of research in psychology. But models may also come 
from other disciplines, both empirical disciplines and the formal 
discipline of mathematics or statistics. For example, some (26, 27) 
have suggested that thinking may be fruitfully conceived of as a 
probability matter and within certain limits will follow the laws of 
probability. Such conceptions indicate variables which may be 
highly relevant. Other investigators have viewed concept formation 
as a matter of information processing (7, 74) and, therefore, the 
factors which are important in information processing may be per- 
tinent to concept learning. 

I shall note later how these conceptual schemes may be intro- 
duced with a somewhat different purpose in mind than I have indi- 
cated. For the moment, however, I am concerned with these research 
models that are set up with the primary purpose of getting research 
“hooks” into an area in some planned manner. What are the various 
outcomes of the use of such research models? 

One possible outcome of the initial use of a research model is that 
the variables suggested by the model are not highly relevant. Two 
or three studies may show that the model has little or no counterpart 
in the particular behavior being investigated; the model isn’t sterile, 
it just isn’t very relevant. Another possibility is that the model does 
Suggest two or three very relevant variables but beyond this has 
little to offer. Another outcome is that the model may suggest many 
variables and research shows these to be very relevant. Even a 
fertile model such as this may subsequently be abandoned, for as the 
system of relationships becomes developed in the new area of re- 
search they may become conceptually organized within themselves; 
the original model has served its purpose and the newly organized 
conceptual system will itself suggest the additional research attacks. 

Suppose we have used the phenomena and associated relationships 
in one area of psychology as a model for a new area of research also 
in psychology. And suppose that the model serves well in the 
sense that in the new area of research the model phenomena are 
found to be present and the laws relating them to the stimulus vari- 
ables are found to be quite similar. If this happens, we essentially 
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inculcate the new area of research under the old and if an explana- 
tory system has been developed for the old it will serve for the new. 
I think it is evident that when such identification is found to be even 
partially complete, we are dealing with a con 
explanation as I discussed it earlier in the c 
is to keep the number of inde 
operational identification. So, 
nally as a device for getting 
pirical explanation. 


nplex case of empirical 
hapter. For, the result 
pendent phenomena to a minimum by 
the research model, introduced origi- 
research initiated, may result in em- 


mathematical, or 
orresponds to the 
investigator may 
Bae a planatory system. 
The statistical i 2 


l atory system for behavior 
However, the main point I wish to make at this time is that this 
outcome of a research model is exactly the same as 


, but introduced 
explanatory system, we 
word “model” which I call the 
explanatory model. 

Explanatory models. In 
instances in which a mathemati 


mathematical system were r 
the world. If, then, it is shown t 


hat certain rela 
mathematical terms also hol 


tionships among the 
d for the world 


events with which 
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those terms have been identified, the mathematical system becomes 
the explanatory system for the empirical events. And of course, 
manipulation of the symbols according to the rules of the system 
may lead to predictions of new relationships among events in the 
empirical world. 

As indicated earlier, psychologists have often tried to emulate the 
behavior of physical scientists. We may expect, therefore, that psy- 
chologists might try to explain behavioral phenomena by using a 
mathematical system in toto, and indeed this has happened. For 
example, Lewin attempted to apply the system of topological geom- 
etry to behavior in a manner comparable to that indicated above for 
physical sciences (79). While this attempt has been judged to be 
mostly unsuccessful (9) for a number of reasons, I note it only to 
show that this kind of explanatory attempt has been sought after by 
Psychologists. And, while the model was indeed unsuccessful as 
an explanatory one, it may have had some usefulness as a research 
model. I strongly suspect that the empirical content of an area must 
be fairly fully developed before the use of intact mathematical sys- 
tems will prove very useful, if indeed they prove to be of any 
Considerable use in psychology. : , 

Nevertheless, mathematical symbols and the manipulative rules 
of algebra are being used in exploratory attempts, but on a very 
Modest scale. Of course, the statement of behavioral laws in mathe- 
matical terms is the most precise descriptive technique we have for 
Such laws. But, these mathematical model attempts are going beyond 
Sheer description. First, a behavioral law, obtained in a simple ex- 
perimental situation, is described by a mathematical equation. Then 
terms in the equation are identified either with known stimulus vari- 
ables or with postulated processes, or both. Then, behavioral changes 
are investigated in other situations to see if these changes are predict- 
able by the formulation. Now, actually, as it may be apparent, these 
explanatory attempts may be very close to the empirical-postula- 
tional and pure postulational explanations as discussed earlier in the 
Chapter. I mention them here under the heading of models merely 
to emphasize the quantitative aspects under which they are initiated 
and which results in their frequently being called mathematical 
Models. A more complete discussion of the role that mathematics 
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plays in such formulations can be found in several sources (e.g., 
y oe said that research models may be mechanical (or electrical, 
or other) models. So, also, may such models be introduced as ex- 
planatory models. That is, they are introduced not because the 
scientist wants to use them as analogies from which to develop re- 
search problems, but because he believes they will explain the 
behavior involved. This may take two distinguishable turns. Sup- 
pose an electronic computer is used as an explanatory system for 
learning and retention phenomena. As discussed earlier, if the laws 
for behavior and for the computer are commensurate, then the 
computer laws may be thought of as explaining the behavioral laws 
in the same sense that a mathematical system is said or might be said 
to explain behavior. Under such an orientation, one would not neces- 
sarily look (by research) for the neurophysiological counterparts of 
the computer; the laws for the computer and for the organism are 
postulated to be isomorphic and no inquiry is made as to how this 
comes about. In the same sense a mathematical model is postulated 
to be isomorphic with an area of behavior but it is meaningless to 
inquire as to how the mathematical system got that way. 

On the other hand, the scientist may use a mechanical model as an 
explanatory model and then set about to find neuro 
counterparts to the elements of the mechanic. 


we have discussed earlier this is a form of e 
identification, 


physiological 
al system. Actually, as 
mpirical explanation by 
and occurs quite frequently in miniature form where 
psychology and neurophysiology converge, most notable in the areas 
of sensory processes and brain functions. For example, Kohler and 
Wallach (78) postulated a model for the visual cortex. This model 
was one of a particular kind of electrical field well understood by 
physicists. What these investigators said, in effect, was that if the 
cortex was such an electrical field then certain behavioral phenomena 
were understandable. That this model was not being used merely as 
a research model or as a formal model (as would be the case with 


a mathematical system) is shown by the fact that much effort of 
these investigators has been directed toward 


electrical fields do exist in the cortex. In short, 
reductive explanatory model for behavioral phe 


showing that such 
it is thought of as a 
nomena. The model 
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was originally postulated but the research is directed toward a 
direct test of the postulated mechanisms. 

I think I have covered the major usages of the term model in 
psychological literature. I have also tried to point out that the 
behavior of the scientist using models is not essentially different 
from the explanatory behavior as discussed earlier in the chapter. 
The scientist using research models is doing very much the same 
as is a scientist seeking empirical explanation, the difference being 
largely one of magnitude of the attempt. When a scientist uses an 
explanatory model he simply postulates that the intact model as 
already constituted has a counterpart in behavior. When, on the 
other hand, a scientist uses a postulational approach as discussed 
earlier he builds up the necessary concepts and relationships among 
them to serve as the organizing terms for the behavioral phenomena 
under consideration. 


CONCLUDING CONSIDERATIONS 


We have examined a number of kinds of explanatory activities 
of scientists; we have seen the variety of concepts which may enter 
into explanatory attempts. We saw also the wide differences in opin- 
ion about when theory should enter into scientific activities and 
equally extreme opinions as to the nature of concepts which should 
be used in explanatory attempts. It think it is reasonably sure that 
whether some psychologists like it or not we will continue to have 
explanatory concepts introduced and used at all levels of abstraction; 
I think we may also anticipate explanatory attempts which will cut 
across areas in psychology as we know them today and across scien- 
tific disciplines too. So, what can we filter out of the previous dis- 
cussion which will allow us to have a flexible attitude toward this 
somewhat chaotic situation, an attitude that is grounded in analyti- 
cal thinking, receptive to new explanatory approaches, but critical 
of undisciplined thinking which leads to a proliferation of concepts 
held together only by the private intuitions of the writer who 
introduced them? How should one, in the initial stages of a research 
career, direct his explanatory efforts? 

In discussing the methods of research we could be fairly firm 
(perhaps overly so) on matters of “good” and “bad” design. Can 
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we set down some rules for “good” and “bad” explanatory efforts 
which in no way hamper our conceptual imagination but will pro- 
vide ground rules of some kind? It seems to me that the areas of psy- 
chology differ so in their empirical development that such work- 
ing rules would be anachronistic in some areas and anticipatory in 
others. In the area of sensory processes almost any piece of research 
that is well done has relevance for explanatory attempts already put 
forward. In the area of clinical behavior we are so immersed in try- 
ing to establish reliable phenomena that explanatory efforts pretend- 
ing any scope would be difficult to assess. In the area of learning, 
which lies somewhere between clinical and sensory processes in 
terms of empirical development, evaluation of explanatory efforts 
that lay claim to some scope have only recently been given sys- 
tematic and comprehensive attention. An outline has been offered 


for evaluating such theories (9, p. xiii-xiv); some of the points in the 
outline have been discussed here but the entire outline deserves study 
by those who might be inter 


y ested in the rather formidable under- 
taking of assessing systemati 


cally an explanatory system of some 
scope. Nevertheless, even w 


pe. D zhen faced with my own argument 
against it, I have the temerity to make some comments and sug- 
gestions about explanatory procedures. Some of these, I feel sure, 
no one can disagree with; others might be decidedly controversial. 

1. When reporting research I would insist that we have an obliga- 
tion to place the research in some sort of context reflecting pre- 
vious work. This context may take either of two forms. It may be 
a strictly empirical context in which the investigator makes an evalu- 
ation of just where the study fits, e.g., what gap is being filled, what 
empirical contradiction is trying to be resolved, and so on. This 
setting in the empirical context I judge to be obligatory. I have very 
little patience with research which is reported without reference to 
any other findings or other phenomena at the empirical level. 

The second context in which an experiment may be presented 
(and this should be in addition to the empirical context) is an ex- 
planatory context. Many experiments are done for the purpose of 
testing hypotheses derived from some explanatory attempt. There 
are certain dangers involved in these experiments. 

(a) The test ma 


y not lie within the boundaries specified by the 
explanatory system. A system developed to account for certain 
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Operant conditioning phenomena only cannot be tested by using 
verbal learning materials. A positive result in such a case might sug- 
gest that the explanatory system could be expanded to accommodate 
a broader area of behavior, but a negative result (failure to support 
the hypothesis) must be interpreted with full respect for the bound- 
ary conditions or scope of the explanatory system. 

(b) The “crucial” experiment is rare if not fictitious. Even the 
most unambiguously formulated explanatory system rarely leads to 
a prediction which a single negative experiment will result in over- 
throwing. A single experiment might require modification of a 
system but only a series of negative tests will require abandonment 
and there is an aphorism in science which essentially says that a 
theory is not overthrown by negative facts but only by a better 
theory. I think it is unfruitful to look for the will-o’-the-wisp crucial 
experiment; above all we should not expect that because, in our single 
test of someone’s theory, we get findings contrary to the theory, the 
theoretician will say: “My apologies, sir, for advancing this theory; 
Tm obviously dead wrong.” 

(e) In general, as a safety device, we should try to design experi- 
ments so that the results will contribute substantially to the empiri- 
cal base of our science even when our main intent is to test an 
explanatory idea. I recommend this because it so frequently happens 
that in spite of all precautions it will be discovered that an experi- 
ment may not be as relevant to an explanatory idea as was originally 
believed. If an experiment is designed to systematically determine 
the effects of a given variable or variables, but at the same time is 
thought to be a test of an explanatory idea, the data become a con- 
tribution to the science irrespective of how the theoretical aspects 
are judged, Except as an exploratory device in a new area, I think 
the two-condition experiment should be used very sparingly. So 
frequently when such experiments are designed to test theories they 

ont; they don’t prove particularly evaluative of the theory and the 

ata from them do little by way of sharpening theories. Explanatory 
Systems must give laws as to how variables are related, not just 
State that they are related. The two-condition experiment can at 

est only tell us the latter. : . 

2. I have indicated a number of ways by which explanation 
Occurs in psychology. In all of these the scientist is looking for 
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generalizations, he is trying to bring phenomena and their rela- 
tionships together in some meaningful fashion. But, just how does 
one go about this? Suppose that you have a set of reliable data in a 
given area and you want to bring this into some sort of explanatory 
order. How does one do this? I am in no position to tell how to 
theorize as far as the development of imagination, broad empirical 
perspicuity, and so on, are involved. However, in looking at the 
development of various explanatory attempts in psychology, I may 
suggest some alternative approaches with priorities, and some ideas 
on what to do irrespective of the nature of the specific explanatory 
attempt one chooses. 

(a) I probably need not say, but shall anyhow, that we should 
carefully delineate the phenomena or relationships with which we 
wish to deal in our explanatory attempt. The phenomena should be 
operationally defined and their relationships with stimulus variables 
stated insofar as these are known. If the research has been systematic 
and precise enough, these relationships may be quantitatively 
stated, 

(b) As a next step I think the search for empirical explanation 
has very high priority. This is most likely to be fruitful if one is 
dealing with data from a relatively new era of research. One asks 
whether or not the phenomena at hand can be manifestations of 
already established phenomena. This requires careful study of the 
operations but sometimes simple operational identification as an 
explanatory device is so obvious that it might be overlooked. It is my 
personal belief that no greater service can be rendered our science 
than by persistent attempts at empirical explanation. It may take 
additional research to establish the commonality of operations but 
this is true of any type of explanatory attempts. Now of course, if 
one accomplishes empirical explanation one may wish to ursue 
the matter further and offer “higher” forms of esnia E g 
postulational) to encompass the “old” and “new” phenomena if ‘on 
adequate system is not available for the old phenomena. This is a 
matter to which I will turn in a moment. What I would caution is 
that we don’t jump to these higher forms of explanation without 
first considering carefully the possibility of empirical explanation. 
There are several illustrations in the literature of our nee where 
a studious inspection of the operations defining a phenomenon would 
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have made empirical explanation very probable whereas we were 
given postulated processes instead. At least a consideration of em- 
Pirical explanation may indicate additional research to define the 
boundaries of the phenomena which may then be brought under a 
postulated or postulated-empirical system. But this gets us back to 
the matter of theoretical readiness and I prefer not to let my own 
biases enter too strongly on this point since the merits of the 
alternatives are not in the least clear-cut and the level of empirical 
development in our science is very uneven in different areas. So, my 
main plea is to give empirical explanation a fighting chance. 

(c) But if now, empirical explanation gets one nowhere, one may 
wish to introduce explanation of a postulated-empirical or postula- 
tional nature, whether in model form or not. Are there any cautions 
to guide us? I think there are. We certainly ought to first explore 
the possibility that an already existent system will handle the phe- 
nomena. Thus, even though we may not achieve empirical explana- 
tion, we may discover that higher explanatory systems will accom- 
modate our findings. Our urge toward individuality should not 
blind us to a certain social responsibility for avoiding multiplication 
of Concepts when this is not necessary. And yet, if one’s conceptions 
of the processes underlying the phenomena are somewhat different 
from those implied by available concepts, introducing new concepts 
may be less confusing than using the old ones. This is a delicate 
Problem and I know of no easy resolution. I think at the minimum 
One should state the similarities and differences in the characteristics 
of newly postulated processes and those which are already available. 
Tt may then become possible to resolve the differences satisfactorily 
So that only a single set of concepts will be needed. 

Initially one may choose to present only a rough outline of his 
explanatory thinking with the intent of bringing precision to it 
later, In constructing any explanatory system alternative formula- 
tions are possible. Depending on your verve for living dangerously, 
you may or may not wish to do more research to choose among 
alternatives before stating the system precisely. It is clear that once 
One does offer seriously a postulational or empirical-postulational 
System it must not be ambiguous. 

(d) It is well-worn tenet that a theory should predict new facts; 
that is, facts over and above those used to induce the concepts in 
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the system. I suppose we should stick pretty close to this tenet, but 
I am a little resistant to it. A theory with postulated physiological 
processes might be untestable at the moment because of the state of 
technological development. That is, the instruments or other tech- 
niques needed to test the theory may not be available at the present 
time but five years from now they may have been developed. Even 
at the psychological concept level, one need not assume that a 
theorist is so infinitely wise that he alone is the one to determine 
whether or not his system allows for independent tests. Others might 
see how tests could be made. Nevertheless, I suppose we must con- 
tinue to view not only the fact of whether or not a theory is test- 
able but also the ease with which tests are generated, as prime criteria 
of theory evaluation. 

3. It not infrequently comes to my attention that graduate stu- 
dents often try to establish their personal philosophies of explana- 
tion in psychology by asserting they are “for” or “against” theory. 
I wish the issues could be so simply resolved, but I think it is clear 
that they cannot. I think it is perfectly reasonable to expect to find 
certain explanatory methods, e.g., pure postulational, which are 
incompatible with one’s mode of thinking. But, to say that one is 
against theory is Not consonant with being a scientist. For although 
me couldn t arrive at any acceptable specific use of the word 

theory” it nevertheless always implies an attempt to bring order to 
the world of empirical facts by abstracting out the commonalities 


underlying the facts. All this means is that we are searching for 


generalizations and this is science. When one asserts he is against 


theory it usually means he is against a particular way of approach- 


ing the search for generalizations, and that is the most it can mean 
if one is to remain a scientist, 
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"This is the final chapter. In the pre- 
ceding discussions I have tried to exercise some restraint against 
continually inserting my biases into the exposition. I had hoped that 
I could mirror with reasonable accuracy some of the scientific 
activities of psychologists and not arouse too much intellectual 
caterwauling. Yet, since this is a personal document, undoubtedly 
distortions have been produced by my own convictions and by my 
own blind spots. In the present chapter I am making no pretense 
of reflecting anything but some of my own faiths, convictions, and 
prejudices. The points which I am going to discuss are not closely 
related; they are a miscellaneous group of issues which I choose 
to raise to the status of problems. Some of these have been touched 
upon at various points but I did not discuss them as fully as I wished 
because they were tangential to the matter of the moment. 


ANALYTICAL VERSUS NONANALYTICAL RESEARCH 


I have said a number of times that the history of science is a 
history of relentless analysis. We aim to break down gross phenom- 
ena into subphenomena; we want to break complex stimulus condi- 
tions into their unitary parts. To those who insist that a whole is 
More than a sum of its parts we can only point out that justification 
for the insistence can eventuate solely from analytical research. 
Scientific advance depends upon analysis and inevitably follows the 
initial identification of gross phenomena with which the science 
must deal. In the material on experimental design I was harsh on 
nonanalytical research. I was, of course, speaking from the point of 
View which is looking for an understanding of behavior through 
knowledge of its basic relationships. What I wish to do now is pose 
this analytical research against nonanalytical research but in cases 
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where the latter may have a very useful purpose and this purpose S 
so recognized by the investigator. Let me illustrate what I mean y 
nonanalytical research and then discuss this matter of utilization o 
such research results. : 
In the undergraduate course in experimental psychology which 
I teach I try to do at least one experiment which has features indi- 
cated by the following conditions. A simple task is used, such as 
cancellation, digit-symbol substitution, or reversed-alphabet print- 
ing. Two groups are matched on performance on the task chosen. 
Then the experimental group, working in isolation from the control 
group, is given a series of trials on this task. During these trials the 
subjects are seated in chairs placed in a circle so that each subject 
can see all other subjects. After each trial each subject counts the 
number of correct responses he made during the trial, e.g., the num- 
ber of letters printed during a one-minute interval. When all have 
determined this value, the experimenter starts around the circle ask- 
ing each subject to indicate clearly to all others how many he got 
correct and then how many he is going to “try for” on the next trial 
(level of aspiration). Then, another trial is given and after the num- 
ber of correct responses is determined by each subject each in turn 
is asked to make known to all other subjects how many he said 
he was going to try for, how many he actually attained, and how 


many he is going to try for on the next trial, This procedure con- 
tinues for several trials. 


The control group, on the other hand, is simply given the equiva- 


lent number of trials in a formal situation. The subjects in this group 
are not allowed to count the number correct on each trial, are not 
allowed social interaction between trials, are seated in a formal 
classroom fashion, and so on. Comparison of performance on the 
series of trials usually shows the experimental group is superior; even 
these relatively sophisticated subjects usually respond to the con- 
ditions set up for the experimental group. But what do we have? 
We have a horribly nonanalytical experiment. Certainly the differ- 
ence in performance can be attributed to the difference in treat- 
ments of the two groups. But, even at our rather retarded stage of 
knowledge in the area of human motivation we can identify a 
number of factors (operating in the experimental conditions and not 
in the control) any one of which could conceivably produce the 
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difference in performance between the two groups. Some of the 
more obvious ones are knowledge of results, level of aspiration, com- 
petition, social interaction, and even chair arrangement. Any one of 
these factors might have caused the difference between the experi- 
mental and control groups; or it might take two factors working 
together. It is the student's job, after evaluating this complex situa- 
tion, to design a series of experiments in which the influence of each 
identified factor can be determined in isolation and the influence of 
combinations of these factors. 
. There are three points that I wish to make about an experiment 
in which a complex of factors constitutes the independent variable. 

1. If the investigator is interested in demonstrating the influence 
of only one of these factors, then obviously this design represents 
an experimental error. We have discussed this matter at length in 
previous chapters. 

2. Such nonanalytical res 
tain instances. In a researc 


earch may have scientific utility in cer- 
h situation there are potentially many, 
many factors which might influence the behavior being measured. 
(I have made this statement so often in one form or another in the 
Previous discussions that I feel confident it produces a certain 
amount of nausea! ) To analyze carefully a given behavioral phenom- 
enon, many variables must be independently manipulated. In the 
beginning of such analyses the investigator usually determines the 
influence of variables which he suspects are strongly related to the 
behavior and this is usually accomplished by isolating these factors 
In the experimental design. After a series of researches, however, he 
May have reason to believe that there are other factors which he 
paste specifically identified which are contributing to the behavior 
e is measuring. The basis for such a belief may come from several 
Sources, such as discrepancies between his findings and other find- 
ings, certain theoretical expectations, suggestions of poorly under- 
Stood interactions, and so on. Having no strong predilections as to 
Which of several ‘possible factors are involved, he may in a single 
experiment allow several of these factors to be operative simul- 
taneously as in the illustration given above. Or, he may simply have 
2 Compulsiveness about ascertaining for sure that certain factors 
Which he thinks are irrelevant are indeed irrelevant. In such a frame 
ot mind the investigator might allow several of these factors to again 
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be operative in a single experiment. If no difference in behavior 
occurs as a consequence of the manipulation of this complex stimulus 
situation the investigator has in a single experiment eliminated three 
or four (or as many as he can identify) variables as being relevant 
for the behavior being studied. There is some danger, of course, that 
say, two of the variables might have opposite effects and thus 
cancel, but usually a careful internal analysis of the data can detect 
such a possibility. If, on the other hand, he does find a difference in 
behavior, he knows the critical variable is among the several in- 
volved, or he knows that there is a combination which influences 
behavior, and he can proceed with analytical research to isolate the 
factor or factors involved. 

The above procedures are not frequently used intentionally in 
psychological research; perhaps not as frequently as they should be. 
I think such research might be quite efficient under circumstances 
either where the investigator judges the variables not to be relevant 
but wants this “on the books” or where he has reason to believe 
that there might be an important variable among several possible 
ones. And I might add that as I shall point out more specifically 


later, there are many instances in our science where an investigator 


prejudged a variable as not relevant only to find that it was highly 
relevant. 


I said above that it doesn’t seem to me that such procedures are 
used very frequently in psychological research. The investigator 
usually doesn’t indicate whether or not he realizes he has several 
possible unitary factors involved in the stimulus complex. Clearly, 
if we are using this method as a means of exploring several 
we should indicate this in order to avoid bein 
all these factors together. 


variables 
g criticized for lumping 
The elimination of variables as relevant 
factors for behavior is, of course, a very worthwhile scientific 
enterprise since it is an integral part of analytical progress. While 
there seems to be no a priori reason why we should ape the older 
sciences, it is my understanding that this shotgun approach for 
demonstrating the irrelevancy of factors is used in these sciences 
and we might well study further the implications of such emulation. 


I am going to return to this matter very briefly in other contexts in 
this chapter. 
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3. The outcome of nonanalytical research may have utilitarian 
value over and above any considerations of its scientific value. If a 
complex of factors is known to increase motivation this might have 
some use, say, in the schoolroom. Information concerning how much 
technical knowledge is remembered by a radar repairman one year 
after completing school may be very valuable data without having 
any information about which of many possible factors was respon- 
sible for the forgetting. I shall not dwell on this matter; I point it 
out here only to suggest that the criteria of good science do not 
necessarily overlap with those of useful data. 


SOME MORE BIASES ON DATA ANALYSIS 


I hope I can say what I wish to say here without sounding pontifi- 
cal, for my own research practices are still too far separated from 
the dogma I wish to present to justify my assuming the attitude 
of a prosecutor, even if the dogma is “correct.” But, without further 
apologies, I would like to state simply that a major weakness of 
current research in psycholog is that many data which have been 
collected are inadequately analyzed and this has resulted in gross 
inefficiency in our total research effort. 

An experiment is usually set up to test one or two hypotheses or 
to determine the influence of one or two variables on behavior. Far 
too often we analyze our data just enough to test these one or two 
hypotheses or to state the relationship between the variables and 
behavior. I insist that most researches will accomplish much more 
than this if we just give them a chance to do so by studying our 
data in many different ways over and above those dictated by the 
problem or hypothesis which the experiment was designed to test. 
I will expand these statements by a series of points. — 4 

1. Progress in advanced forms of statistical analysis, particularly 
analysis of variance, has had two major impacts on data analysis. 
First, it has allowed a means of testing the significance of behavioral 
interaction resulting from the combined influence of two or more 
variables. Secondly, it has aided in diminishing the reasons I can 
Cite for advancing the criticisms of nonanalytical experiments in the 
previous section. The influence of many variables, including those 
Not necessarily judged to be particularly relevant, can be evaluated 
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by including them as separate terms in the analysis. Thus, such 
analyses may achieve the same end as I have suggested would be 
achieved by throwing several variables into a stimulus complex. 
As a matter of fact, it is quite clear that considerate use of analysis 
of variance can achieve this much more efficiently. But, while it is 
trite to say so, one gets out of an analysis of variance only an 
evaluation of those variables which are put into it and what one 
puts into it depends not only on statistical and design acumen but 
also psychological acumen concerning the range of factors which 
might influence the behavior. Furthermore, the subsidiary factors 
often inserted in analysis of variance are inserted not because of 
an interest in their influence or lack of it but because a purer esti- 
mate of the error term for testing the major effects results from this 
insertion. The same factors so often become standard from experi- 
ment to experiment that the potentially powerful tool is not given a 
chance to evaluate the influence of new variables that have been 
prejudged to be subsidiary. 

Regardless of how comprehensive an analysis of variance may be, 
I suspect that it is always possible to look at the findings from a 
different angle; it is always possible to slice, fractionate, or combine 
in new ways to obtain more information. And this is all I am urging; 
I think we should ask ourselves many, many questions about any 
set of data and see if these questions can be answered with the data 
at hand, thus avoiding having to do a new experiment. I am aware of 
the aversion that statisticians have for testing successive ad-hoc 


hypothesis from a set of data; but this fear is groundless if the 
investigator evaluates tests of these hy 


A : potheses with a judicious 
consideration for the statistical issues. 


2. I mentioned that certain standard analyses of variance patterns 
do provide tests of the influence of variables which the investigator 


would probably guess beforehand were probably not of much 
moment for the behavior bein t 


of the investigator to put thi 
reference to anal 


g studied. It is simply the responsibility 
; ese into the design. Without additional 
f ysis of variance, I would like to discuss further 
this matter of determining the effect of many variables. Almost any 
research offers the possibility of answering questions concerning the 
influence of certain variables for which the research was not spe- 
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cifically done. Obviously, many subject variables fall into this 
category, such as age, sex, educational status, and so on. But there 
are many other environmental and task variables, which we judge 
to be unimportant, when we ought to go about demonstrating this. 
These include influence of time of day when the subject is run, the 
influence of different experimenters, and many, many others which 
could be specified after analyzing a particular research situation. In 
short, some day we have to determine the effects of many variables, 
and whether we think they are relevant ahead of time or not, the 
determinations will have to be made. Many of these assessments can 
be made as subsidiary endeavors to the major purpose of the experi- 
ment, thus avoiding the necessity of having to design experiments for 
the express purpose of investigating them. 

I appreciate an attitude reflected by a statement: “But I am not 
interested in those variables,” such a statement being given in re- 
sponse to the above. The lack of interest may come from the fact 
that no theoretical import is attached to the variables. I can only 
say that the history of science shows that some variables which were 
presumed to have no theoretical import turned out to have one; 
variables which were not even thought to be empirically relevant 
turn out to be so and then gain theoretical relevance, variables which 
have no relevance to one’s particular theory may have it for an- 
other’s theory. So, I can only base my plea on the ‘grounds that each 
scientist has a responsibility to the science in which he works and 
the analyses that I have suggested may help to discharge some of 
this responsibility. 

As I have said, I am far from satisfied with my own efforts in this 
direction, but I have done enough slicing of data to know that the 
dividends can sometimes be astonishing. I have made gross errors 
in judging the probable relevance of variables. These errors were 
discovered by making what I thought would be a routine subsidiary 
analysis with full expectation that the analysis would show that the 
variable was of little consequence, but as it turned out it was a highly 
relevant factor. The discovery of interaction between stage of prac- 
tice and degree of intralist similarity and its influence on retention 
came about in this fashion (2). Perhaps I should have guessed this 
interaction would be present, and certainly after it was discovered 
it seemed obvious to me, but the fact is I didn’t think it was im- 
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portant and we probably would still remain oblivious to it if we 
had not established a habit of making many subsidiary analyses of 
data in our laboratory. I do not mean to imply that this finding had 
any earth-shaking consequences, but in my own very restricted area 
of research it allowed a lot of puzzling findings to fall in line. 

3. Sticking too close to analyses dictated by the problem for 
which the experiment was designed has other unsatisfactory conse- 
quences. There are a number of published reports in the literature 
which take the following pattern. A problem is stated, the results 
analyzed around this problem, and a theoretical interpretation of 
the results is offered. Then, it is usually stated that subsequent re- 
search will have to demonstrate whether or not this theoretical inter- 
pretation is useful. But, if the investigator studied his procedures and 
data carefully he would find that he already has data from the same 
experiment which suggested the explanation which would test the 
theory. But not perceiving that this is possible, he will go ahead (or 
someone else will) and do a new experiment to test the hypothesis 
which could have been tested by analyzing the data in a different 
way from the already completed study. I think this is wasteful of 
research energy. Of course I realize that support for the theory is 
of little consequence since it comes from the data which suggested 
it, but I am concerned with data gotten from subanalyses which are 
not in line with the theory. For, if such analyses had been made the 
interpretation actually made would not have been given in: the 
report. 

Allied with this matter is another. As our thinking develops in a 
given area we may get explanatory ideas, or ideas for the importance 
of certain variables hitherto believed irrelevant, and we may have 
data available in the files to make at least a preliminary test. One of 
the cardinal sins in our laboratory is to throw away raw data once 
the major analysis and whatever subsidiary analyses we thought of 
at the time are completed. It may be three years, or ten years, or 
never that we arrive at a point in the development of an area where 
we ask questions that we judge important and which can be answered 
by subsidiary analysis of data already in our files. Many times these 
working hypotheses have turned out to be incorrect, but we have 
determined this without having to run a completely new experiment. 
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THE ORTHOGONAL DESIGN 


Let us face the fact that a great deal of research is done by plod- 
ding pedants, among whom I am not at all unhappy to place myself. 
Many of us simply do not have that elusive skill for uncharacterized 
capacity which somehow sweeps away the unessentials and leaves 
stark before us the fundamental empirical principles of a science or 
an area within a science. Nor do we have the ready skill to see how 
these principles can be related by abstractions which seem to spring 
from others with irritating ease. Our empirical generalizations stem 
from the tedious work of the laboratory; our useful abstractions 
which relate them come, if they come at all, only by tortuous trial 
and error, Our satisfactions come from the beauty of a systematic 
relationship, from observing frequently how lawful the behavior 
of the living organism is, and from devising designs which will lay 
bare the essential components of a complex situation. As we work 
we may develop some pretty strong ideas as to what procedures will 
move us along most rapidly toward other intriguing problems which 
we see but to which we feel we should not jump until the problems 
at hand have in some sense been solved. We develop a certain 
antipathy toward (but at the same time an envy of) the peripatetic 
investigator who jumps nimbly from area to area, who never goes 
deeply because he is so continually buoyed by the elixir of discovery. 
We sometimes wish this investigator would settle down and help 
us by developing systematically some specific area. Our better judg- 
Ment would not ask for this, however, not only because we would 
insist on freedom of inquiry but because we realize that this happy 
vagabond may just possibly discover an important key to under- 
Standing behavior. . 

So, having fallen into a role of the plodding pedant (undoubtedly 
resulting from some multiplicative function of philosophical con- 
Viction x skills x temperament) we, as I said earlier, develop some 
firm convictions about the nature of research designs which will 
facilitate our analyses. One of these convictions which I hold is that, 
at our present stage of knowledge of experimental design and statis- 
tical analysis, the orthogonal design gives us the most information 
in the most efficient sort of way. There are several points I wish to 
make about this type of design, but I will work into them gradually. 
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1. Suppose we wanted to find out the influence of a given variable 
on a given response. We may, at the very simplest level, want sd 
know only whether or not it isa relevant variable. So, we might use 
a simple two-condition experiment, choosing some value of the 
variable for the experimental condition and zero value for the con- 
trol. This allows operational definition of the phenomenon if there 
is one. Under usual circumstances we would probably get an answer 
to the question of whether or not the variable is relevant for the 
behavior being studied. But, negative results are not very convincing. 
We might have sampled the “wrong” value of the variable; its true 
relationship with behavior may be such that only small amounts or 
medium amounts will influence behavior. 

Now suppose, in view of the above consider 
two values along the dimension, and historical 


two extreme points. We are reducin 
that we will hit a “dead” 5 


we might quite easily. 
results show the variabl 
nature of the relation: 
negatively accelerated, 
we would not know it, 
sion, say at the extrem: 
tion added is tremend 
no difference (over a 
vant, for it would b 
Furthermore, if it i 


ations, we sample 
y this usually means 
g rather greatly the probabilities 
pot, although in certain areas of behavior 
But, even if we get positive results (if the 
e is relevant) we can say very little about the 
ship. The relationship might be curvilinear, 
positively accelerated, linear, and so on, and 
Now, if we tap three points along the dimen- 
es and in the middle, the amount of informa- 
ous. We can be fairly confident that if we get 
nd above the control) the variable is not rele- 
e highly unlikely that we hit three dead spots. 
S a relevant variable, we have a fairly accurate 
estimate of the nature of the relationship although no one would 
deny that adding more points increases our confidence in this matter. 
So then, my first point is that except for pilot studies, if we are 
seriously asking about the influence of a given variable, we should 
tap the stimulus variable at least three places, ideally widely spaced. 

2. The orthogonal design explores the influence of at least two 
variables simultaneously. If we use three values along each dimension 
the result is two sets of relationships (as discussed above) plus the 


two variables. The determination 
- I have a feeling that we have too 
oft-given statement that behavior 


is so complex that we just can’t make progress very fast. One inter- 
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pretation of this complexity is that there is an interactive influence 
of variables on behavior, which indeed there is. But, I think we may 
be ultimately surprised that the interactions are less frequent than 
we lead others to believe. One need only leaf through a standard 
journal reporting research where orthogonal designs are frequently 
used to discover that many, many interaction effects are not signifi- 
cant statistically when a priori consideration of the variables involved 
would lead one to guess they would be. In short, it is barely possible 
that we are overstating the case for complexity when this implies 
interaction phenomena. However, the main point I wish to make is 
that since we now have the statistical tools for examining interaction, 
we should make the orthogonal design a standard practice (prefer- 
ably a minimum of a 3 x 3) and find out as rapidly as we can just 
what complexities we have to deal with. We have little to lose by 
these designs, and much, very much, to gain. 

3. One of the obvious drawbacks to the orthogonal design is its 
extensiveness. So, even when using such designs there has been a 
noticeable tendency to assign only a few subjects to a cell. Statis- 
tically speaking these small numbers can be justified, but lawfully 
speaking, when the numbers get small the relationship between each 
variable and behavior becomes quite imprecise. And in many areas 
I think we should be getting fairly accurate estimates of our rela- 
tionships. Furthermore, the smaller the number of subjects in a cell 
the less the opportunity to slice the data meaningfully in ways differ- 
ent from that originally intended by the design. I am referring, of 
course, to the subanalyses of data as discussed earlier. If we can 
avoid it, therefore, let us not allow statistical justification to blot 
our major objective of understanding behavior which comes first 
through the experimental derivation of laws. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The issues (if they be issues) suggested by the topic of standardi- 
zation are not easy to delimit and specify. We have little by way of 
written points of view on the topic; most of them have come to my 
attention through oral communication. Melton (7), in 1936, evalu- 
ated the status of methodology in human learning and made positive 
statements about the benefits of standardization. Since this work 
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is 20 years old and deals only with human learning, it would be quite 
unfair to use it as representative of contemporary thinking (of 
Melton and others) even though it may well be. So, I shall state a 
position which probably represents some scientists’ point of view 
and then I will order the discussion around the implications of the 
statement. 

Suppose you were going to do a study in an area in which con- 
siderable work had already been accomplished. A program of stand- 
ardization would require that unless you had specific reasons for 
doing otherwise you should keep the values of all static variables 
equivalent to those values used in previous studies. By static variables 
I mean those factors which are known to influence the phenomenon 
under consideration or which conceivably could so influence but 
where their relationship to the phenomenon under consideration is 
of no concern for this research. Thus, if you were going to perform 
a study on tachistoscopic thresholds of verbal material as a function 
of meaningfulness of words, and if most other research had used 
the ascending method of limits, increasing exposure time rather than 
brightness, and so on, the principle of standardization would say 
that these static variables should be the same as used in other studies. 
The series of points to follow concernin 
implications of such 
tive, as I see them. 

1. I have used the term “ 


g this matter will suggest 
procedural conformity, both positive and nega- 


. i value” above, saying that the value of 
static variables should be kept the same as they had been in previous 
studies. Value thus implies a quantification of some sort. Such dupli- 
cation of quantitative values when physical scales are used would 
seem to be relatively straightforward but it isn’t always. Obviously, 


until standardization of calibration is achieved in such instances one 
cannot, even if desired, keep the static variables equivalent from one 
laboratory to another. I don’t think anyone would deny that it is 
a sad state of affairs when one wants to achieve standardization, 
thinks he is, but actually isn’t. 


When we are dealing with variables whose characteristics cannot 


be reflected by a physical scale, but which must be reflected by a 
psychological scale, we are in certain respects better off than when 
a physical scale is used. Thus, we can use nonsense syllables of speci- 
fied degrees of meaningfulness as scaled by a particular investigator 
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and there is no way by which this instrument per se can vary from 
laboratory to laboratory. However, there are many potential vari- 
ables for which it is difficult to attach values so that equivalence 
could be maintained from laboratory to laboratory. One of the 
most obvious sets of variables is subject differences, whether these 
be rats, monkeys, or men. Or take such a simple matter as differences 
in smells in animal experimental rooms; or the difference in volun- 
teer subjects versus paid subjects; the difference in color of walls 
of the experimental rooms, and so on. These factors could possibly 
be assigned values so that replication is possible but in practice it 
is very difficult to do. Presumably, using the same strain of rats 
might result in standardization but has anyone shown that rats used 
at Yale from Strain X behave in the same way as the rats from 
Strain X at Oxford? This situation has led in some cases to research 
that is called methodological research. All this means is that we will 
run experiments to find out if differences, say, in experimenters, or 
differences in educational level of college students and so on are 
relevant variables. This research is no different than any other kind 
of research; if the variables are shown to be irrelevant for certain 
phenomena then one need not worry about the standardization of 
this variable when subsequently investigating these phenomena. If 
a variable is shown to be relevant then, by the idea of standardiza- 
tion, we should find means of holding this at the same value from 
laboratory to laboratory. 

2. What is to be achieved by standardization? There are several 
objectives which one could state but they all end up resulting in 
some sort of unification of knowledge. Data obtained in one labora- 
tory may be immediately unified or merged with data from another. 
A systematic body of knowledge is built up and we avoid the likeli- 
hood of isolated bits of research which may not fit anywhere. It 
might be said that standardization is more efficient than haphazard 
research, even though the designs representing both may be equally 
good as far as accepting conclusions from them. Standardization will 
lead to a body of internally consistent relationships in the sense that 
all were evolved from the same basic set of conditions and theory 
construction can proceed with full confidence in the reliability of 
the relationships. To be sure, the analysis and understanding is 
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achieved within a very limited context but it may later be broadened 
beyond this. , . 7 , 

3. Now, why is there an issue involved? Who could object to 
such a program of standardization? Let me first dispose of one 
objection which is occasionally raised, namely, that the principle 
of standardization is contrary to the principle of investigative free- 
dom. Such a criticism seems to me to result either from a misconcep- 
tion of what is meant by standardization or a misunderstanding of 
freedom of inquiry. There is nothing in a principle of standardiza- 
tion which limits one’s area or which prevents him from exploring 
the effects of any variable one wants to. All the principle says is 
that we should have continuity of variables if we are not interested 
in the influence of those variables. I don’t see how 
rabid protector of research freedom wo 
or threatens this freedom. 
in which you are not intere: 
these in such a way so tha 
tories may become a com 
anyone would ob 
freedom alone he 


4. [think objec 


even the most 
uld say that this abrogates 
The principle says that here are factors 
sted; wouldn’t it be worthwhile to handle 
t different researches in different labora- 
mon body of data? It seems to me that if 
ject to this on the grounds of a threat to research 
is showing somewhat irresponsible behavior. 

tions may be raised to the principle of standardiza- 
tion which are serious, legitimate, and which must be considered 


before one embraces the principle. The objection comes from a 
consideration of the obj 


jectives of science and how those objectives 
can be most efficiently achieved. To advance the argument system- 
atically will take a little preparatio 


With some fear of reprisals, I must say again that we hav 


nal e noted 
that at the empirical level the nu 


Ipiric mber of variables which might in- 
fluence behavior is very great. Actually, there seems to be no way 


to avoid in the long run of our science the task of somehow de- 
termining which factors are relevant and 


which are not. It is compli- 
cated further by the fact that as we well know a variable may be 
relevant for one form of behavior and not for others. Then there 
are the interactions about which we have spoken. In the face of 
this gigantic task one might throw up his hands in despair; indeed, 
some have done so and taken up other pursuits. But, there are many 
others who have gone about their research, got hold of a restricted 
range of phenomena, and have gone about the analyses of these 
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phenomena in detail. Research gets built up around certain be- 
havioral phenomena. The research problem is to determine which 
variables do and which do not influence these phenomena and for 
those that do, to determine the form of relationship. Phenomena 
gain different levels of generality depending upon how diverse the 
situations are in which they will occur (even though different situa- 
tions may result in different amounts of the phenomena). This whole 
process is facilitated by empirical explanation as discussed in the 
previous chapter. But, the fact that a phenomenon is a very general 
one does not remove our responsibility to determine whether vari- 
ables other than the critical defining one do or do not influence the 
magnitude of the phenomena. How do we go about determining 
whether this great host of potential variables are or are not relevant 
in that they change the amount of a given phenomenon? 

In the beginning of research on a phenomenon the investigator 
usually makes guesses as to which variables will influence behavior, 
these “guesses being perhaps suggested by his research model or 
perhaps by some sort of articulate theory carried over from another 
area. Usually the investigator starts out by examining the influence 
of variables which he thinks will affect the phenomenon; he doesn’t 
usually start by manipulating variables which he thinks wo7’t have 
an influence. Models and theories usually don’t predict irrelevant 
variables. The guesses concerning the relevance of variables are far 
from infallible; if they were infallible we would need the research 
only to determine the precise laws. But now, let us get down to the 
point of standardization. A scientist who favors standardization and 
one who doesn’t would probably both agree that the basic aim or 
science at the empirical level is that of determining the generality 
of phenomena and the variables which determine the amount of 
the phenomena. Let us see, then, how this objective may be reached 
by research conducted under the aegis of standardization. 

First, let us not take an extreme case of standardization; we do not 
need this to heighten the points of view. Let us take the case where 
an area has had some preliminary working over; it appears to be 
a fruitful area and so we want to explore systematically the effects 
of variables on the phenomena representing the area. We recognize 
a great many possible variables which could influence the phe- 
nomena; but we prejudge the situation and make guesses as to the 
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variables which are likely to be most relevant. We then start about 
our business of isolating the effects of these variables. All others, in- 
cluding those which we judged to be irrelevant are fixed at a given 
level throughout the series of researches; they become the static 
variables of the situation. It is quite obvious that a tight, highly sys- 
tematic body of data could be built up around this situation. Now, 
let us suppose that an invesigator at another university gets interested 
in the area of research. The standardization dictum would say that 
he should duplicate the values of the static variables of the first 


investigator. If he did this, the two sets of data could be readily 
merged, 


The generality of the phenomena studied within the highly re- 


stricted set of conditions as outlined is unknown. But this generality 
could be determined over a period of time by ticking off one vari- 
able after another by a series of researches; that is, one could now 
Investigate the influence of variables which had previously been 
static. Subject characteristics may be varied, task characteristics and 
so on, But I would venture an opinion that this procedure is in- 
efficient. If I take a position that we should not standardize in this 


sense, and I do take such a position, I advance the following sorts 
of arguments, 
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he would do to get the same information and I very likely would 
do a lot less. In short, it seems to me that the goal of generality—the 
generality of phenomena and laws about them—can be most rapidly 
achieved by not following a dictum of standardization. I think this 
has happened and is happening in psychological research quite by 
accident and by the exigencies existing in various laboratories. I 
would not like to see this replaced by standardization. But, there are 
two additional comments which must be made. 

The accretion of generality by nonstandardization cannot be 
accomplished if differences in research procedures cannot be speci- 
fied. If differences cannot be specified then one is quite unable to 
pin down discrepancies. I think sometimes that those who speak 
most strongly for standardization really mean only this; if so, I 


cannot disagree. 
The second point is that within our own laboratories a certain 


amount of standardization is evident. If a series of researches is done 
it is often done in just the way that a devotee of standardization 
would have it done. But I think this happens because of convenience 
and not because of philosophical convictions. And, as is evident, I 
am by no means convinced that this is what we should do even in 


our own series of researches. 


REPORTING RESEARCH 


From the reading of many manuscripts reporting research, I have 
arrived (along with many others) at the conclusion that as a pro- 
fession we are not very good at writing scientific prose. Too, I have 
seen Ph.D. dissertations go through several drafts, not because the 
research wasn’t well done, but because the candidate just couldn’t 
set down on paper what he did, what he found, and what he made 
of it. At one time I had hoped I might be able to bring together 
certain suggestions for writing research reports which would make 
this matter of writing scientific prose a less burdensome activity for 
thesis advisers and journal editors. But I find I cannot do it. When 
I put them down on paper it sounds as if I were telling a stutterer 
to stop stuttering without telling him how. All I could possibly have 
said would be such things as “write clearly,” “make your points 
sharp,” “define your terms,” “have a definite progression,” and so 
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on. I find such suggestions quite revolting. I have therefore con- 
cluded that there is little I can say in a positive way which I can 
condone and so am left moaning over our writing ills. 

But, still talking at the level of platitudes, I am convinced that 
writing scientific prose is a skill which develops with practice and 
knowledge of results provided by someone who is judged to be able 
to write straightforward research reports. Our conviction in the 
worthwhileness of this platitude is strong enough so that both our 
undergraduate and graduate students are given practice in writing 
manuscripts (over and above theses) and these are meticulously 
marked for clarity of expression, organization, and so on. It would 
be nice to have a control condition for this treatment; if we did I 
suspect our faith in the value of the practice might be considerably 
shaken. Nevertheless, I Suspect there are many worse ways for 
students and instructors to spend their time in a program designed 
to train scientists. 

There is an issue, however, regarding the reporting of research, 
which I feel is worth a little space. Some of the issues on which there 
are varying shades of opinion which we have discussed in this book 
were resolved by appealing to a criterion of efficiency in our scien- 
tific pursuits. I don’t know for sure that efficiency is a legitimate 
criterion to use in deciding issues even if it is the only differentiating 
factor between two positions. I have obviously used it in some cases 
to aid in arriving at a point of view. This does not, of course, give 
it a sanctified status even though our culture nearly forces such a 
status on us. Nevertheless, since science is a part of our culture, and 
since saving In manpower may result from efficiency in science as 
well in an A & P store, I do not think we should disregard it as a 
criterion. Be this reasonable or not, I would like to mention briefly 
certain ideas about the scientists’ obligation to report research. 

If our universities grant us time, money, and freedom to do re- 
search as we choose, we have certain responsibilities in return. One 
of these obligations is that of making available to the scientific pub- 


lic the results of our investigations. I frankly get a little diseested 
hearing by word of mouth that so yY E e disgus 
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the research I did. I realize the value of replication of research but 
I would like to know when I am replicating; many researches do not 
need replicating directly. I am told that there is a scientist at one 
of our large universities who has done many well-executed experi- 
ments on learning; none of it is published. I do not believe that a 
private science goes along with freedom of inquiry. If a person does 
a piece of research that is sound it seems to me that he has a responsi- 
bility to make this available to all, if for no other reason than efficient 
advancement of our science. Of course we all do research which we 
decide should not be published for one reason or another (or an 
editor decides for us) but this is a decision to be reached for each 
research project and should not become a way of life. 

I am fairly sure that many scientists lose the fun of research 
once the data are in and analyzed and that this is responsible for 
failure to publish significant data. Writing research reports is a 
chore for many, and unless pressures are exerted the data remain 
in the file. As most in the profession know, promotions are in many 
institutions based on production of research publications. There 
may be many evils attached to such a policy but certainly one posi- 
tive aspect is that it may prevent excellent data from remaining 
forever in files. 

But let me be more positive about this matter of writing up com- 
pleted research. It has been my experience that the analyses which 
are done before one starts to write the first draft of a report are 
seldom all of the analyses which are eventually done. When one is 
forced to put his thoughts in writing and to evaluate the implica- 
tions of his findings precisely, it often happens that other analyses 
are suggested. Occasionally these additional analyses turn out to be 
quite important. Even this may not be the end, for when an editor 
reads the manuscript he may get ideas for further breakdowns or 
other analyses which will support, modify, or recast the findings. 
Thus, it seems to me that research reporting is simply a further step 
in scientific thinking and is not merely a chore. But one has to 
write before these later benefits will accrue. I am sure that the 
motivational factors involved in publishing or not publishing re- 
search are much more complicated than I have indicated. All I can 
say is that I think we have an obligation to publish sound research 
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findings, whatever the motives are which lead to this I am for; those 
sA . 
that prevent it, I am against. 


THE EMPIRICAL INTEGRATOR 


My major point of departure in this book has been problems 
facing the worker actively engaged in planning, executing, and 
interpreting research. It is from his activities, when properly carried 
out, that we gain initial status as a scientific discipline. But, data, 
facts, and relationships cannot be allowed to lie undigested on the 
pages of our journals. One of the purposes of theory is to provide 
this assimilative function. But I do not believe that explanatory at- 
tempts are satisfactorily handling this function at the present time. 
If I correctly assess the current situation, it is that we have vast 
bodies of data even within areas within psychology which desper- 
ately need to be brought into some sort of integrative scheme. And 


the data are being spewed out at ever-increasing rates. What are 
the dangers of this? 


In some of the older sciences, 
remain unincorporated within t 
sciences there is grave danger 


Sia : te unimportant, but because 
it is so difficult “to get ahold” of the area in a manner befitting a 


cas of psychology may be 
ight be called “fads” in re- 
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relatively small. I am not, of course, making any value judgments 
about such areas; they are, for all I can tell, getting at very important 
behavioral processes. I mention them as possible danger signals that 
research facts in some areas may be accumulating faster than they 
can be assimilated. Until approximately 10 years ago the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin served an extraordinarily useful function of keeping 
the research psychologists up to date on the theoretical and empiri- 
cal content of all areas in psychology. I have been told that in 
recent years editors of the Bulletin have had increasing difficulty in 
obtaining reviews in some of the older areas of research because of 
the massive task which faced the reviewer. A book which sum- 
marized the area of conditioning in 1940 has remained unrevised 


because, apparently, of the same problem. 
It would seem to me, in view of these signals, that we must reward 


more highly the empirical integrator. This would be a man who, 
in certain respects, fits the conception of the humanist scholar. His 
research work will be done in the library; he sorts research findings 
into piles according to an integrative scheme; he notes which find- 
ings should mot be handed down to successive generations because 
of flaws in the research methods; he summarizes the sound empirical 
findings; he notes contradictory findings and makes guesses as to 
the reason for the contradiction; he points out gaps in research; 
he may note the status of explanatory efforts. Thus, several hundred 
research reports may be reduced to a report that can be easily as- 
similated. I think we all know scientists who could do such work 
with skill and who may or may not themselves be active research 
workers. I furthermore suspect that, at least in certain areas, this 
work be far more valuable to our science than would the actual 
research done by the man. The data he saves from oblivion-by- 
neglect may be far more valuable than the data he would collect. 

I guess what I am trying to say is that I do not want to leave the 
impression that advances in science are made only in the laboratory 
or in the theoretician’s office. The empirical integrator is very much 
in demand. 


* * * * * 


I have been calculating that I have a probable allowance of 25 
years of research energy remaining. I must waste no more of this 
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allotted time behaving like a venerable seer, for that is what I fear 
I have been doing in this book. 
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